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Art. I—SPECULATION AND TRADE. 


Manuel du Spéculateur a@ la Bourse contenant: 1°. Une intro- 
duction sur la nature de la spéculation: son role dans la 
production de la Lichesse, ses abus, son importance dans 
UV Economie des sociétés, et son influence sur la destinée des Etats. 
2°. Un abrégé des lois et ordonnances qua regissent la Bourse, 
Vesposé critique et pratique des opérations, les différentes sortes 
de marchés, et les combinaisons auxquelles elles donnent lieu. 
3°. Une notice sur chaque espece de valeur cotée au parquet, 
rentes, obligations, Banque de France, credit foncier et mobilier, 
chemins de fer, canaux, assurances, &c. Deuxiéme édi- 
tion. Revue, corrigée, et augmentée. Paris. Garnier Fréres, 
Libraires-Editeurs. 6 Rue des Saints-Péres, 215 Palais Royal. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


SprcuLaTion! It is a fertile and suggestive subject, calculated to 
attract at once the interest and attention of all. Our lot has been, 
cast in those stirring times when speculation has become almost 
synonymous with business; when the whole duty of active life 
seems to be concentrated on the contrivance, realization, and redu- 
plication of rapid profits; when the acquisition of large gains has 
become to every man almost a necessity, and the sole profession 
of nearly all, however varied the modes of its accomplishment 
may be; and when ingenuity, dexterity, and skilful combination, 
have superseded or outstripped industry in the great transactions 
of commerce. Speculation! It is the key-note of modern society ; 
the open sesame of the chief mysteries of modern trade. It is at once 
the instrument and the explanation of that feverish avidity for 
sudden fortune which now rules the world, and of that deepening 
degradation of the multitude which throws such a sombre hue over 
the portrait of our present civilization. It is speculation, in its 
endless diversities, which simultaneously augments the capital of 
the rich, the acute, the prosperous, and depresses the condition of 
VOL.) 2...=5N0» 1. 
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the simple, the unfortunate, and the labouring poor. To it we are 
indebted for the brilliant return of those flourishing times depicted 
by the Roman poet: 


Creverunt et opes, et opum furiosa cupido : 
Et, quum possideant plurima, plura petunt. 
Querere, ut absumant, absumta requirere certant: 
Atque ipse vitiis sunt alimenta vices. 
Sic quibus intumuit suffusa venter ab unda, 
Quo plus sunt pote, plus sitiuntur aque. 
In pretio pretium nunc est: dat census honores, 
Census amicitias ; pauper ubique jacet.* 


The political economists could not have described more accu- 
rately or scientifically the process of production for the sake of 
consumption, and consumption for the sake of production, than has 
here been done by Ovid. The socialists could not have more 
plainly indicated the consequences of the system which befall the 
poor, or the causes of their irremediable distress. The speculator 
on ’change has scarcely delineated more graphically the charac- 
teristics of modern brokerage; and we feel well assured that 
Freedley, in his notable work on the whole art of money making, 
has not exhibited a keener insight into the shrewd proceedings of 
the successful adventurer. But a single word sums up the indi- 
cations of Ovid, the theories of political economy, the complaints 
of socialism, the investigations of the Parisian “ Spéculateur & la 
Bourse,” the lessons of Freedley, and the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of modern commerce; and that word is Speculation. 
Surely a term so significant, and a practice so generally diffused, 
merit the most careful consideration, and will be studied with 
general and anxious interest. 

Such, at least, would be the natural expectation. And yet the 
experience of the past is contradictory to this anticipation. Spe- 
culation has been acquiring its present ascendency, winning its 
golden victories, and daily enlarging the circle of its operations, 
and the numbers of its hosts; but no one, apparently, before the 
publication of the little volume which supplies us with a text, has 
ceemed the subject worthy of distinct philosophical appreciation. 
Passing censures and partial elucidations have been abundant, but 
no methodical study of the great and perplexing enigma had been 
previously undertaken. Those who had been enrolled in the ranks 
ot speculation were too busily engaged in securing the spoils to 
discontinue their profitable labours, and reflect upon the character 
of their operations. The more intelligent might even have been 
reluctant to reveal the secrets of the game, and might have consi- 
dered it treachery towards their fellows, disciples, and successors, 
to betray the machinery of success. Or the same spirit which 


* Ovid. Fasti., lib. i, vv. 211-218. 
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rendered every art, trade, and handicraft a mystery in the middle 
ages, and protected their exercise by oaths, prohibitions, and pen- 
alties, might have prevented modern speculators from unveiling to 
profane eyes the procedure which could remain profitable only so 
long as it was in some degree a monopoly. While these motives, 
instinctively obeyed, rather than consciously entertained, may 
have restrained the revelations of the éte of financial operators, 
those who were the spectators or the victims of the scene were 
either too solicitous to take part in the fray, or too confused, ama- 
zed, and bewildered by the wild and rapid phantasmagoria around 
them, to interpret, analyze, or understand the concatenation of 
causes and effects, or the intricate machinery of the lottery, which 
distributed blanks to themselves, but rich prizes to the favourites 
of fortune who “ guided the whirlwind and directed the storm.” 

So far, speculation has been an occult science; and it might 
even have been regarded as the modern contribution to the cycle 
of the black arts. For a science it has become, in some sort, as it 
accepts all the doctrines of political economy as the principles of 
its theoretic constitution ; and that it is a mysterious art, producing 
immense results with small means, or by the application of trivial 
forces, is rendered manifest by daily experience, if we will only 
consult experience. Still, neither science nor art was interpreted 
to the profane multitude. The brilliant operations of the specula- 
tor and financier were cunningly and continually devised ; astound- 
ing gains were suddenly realized by the fortunate directors of the 
movement; and the public admired in ignorance a proceeding 
in which it was impossible to discover any increase of values or 
productions comparable to the profits which had been acquired by 
the winners of the game. 

At length the veil is lifted, and we are presented with an expla- 
nation of the processes, the operations, and the machinery of 
speculation. The separate wheels, and their combination in the 
machine, their adjustment, their interworking, and their respective 
revolutions, so far as these are exemplified on the Parisian 
exchange, are elucidated with ample detail in the interesting and 
instructive volume before us. The enumeration and interpretation 
of the formalities and ceremonies which transpire in the inter- 
course of the bulls and the bears, constitute, however, in our 
estimation, the least important, though the largest portion of this 
work. Something of the same sort had been previously attempted 
in regard to the addon exchange, by one Mr. Fenn,* who, in 


* English and Foreign Funds; A compendium of the English and Foreign Funds, 
and the principal joint stock companies; forming an epitome of the various objects of 
investment negotiable in London, with some account of the internal debts and revenues 
of the‘foreign States, and tables for calculating the value of the different stocks, &. 
Second edition, with additions. By C. Fenn, 12mo. Mr. Fenn, we suppose to bea 
discreet broker, who wrote a book to benefit hia business. He promises only fact, and 
does not profess philosophy, and could not be expected to tell tales out of school. 
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common with others, anticipated to this extent the idea elaborated 
in the second and third divisions of the Spéculateur a la Bourse. 
If, in addition to these two productions, we should be favoured 
with a manual for the guidance of the stranger in Wall street, by 
a good Samaritan, a vade mecum for the uninitiated at the Hague, 
and a programme of the concert for a looker-on at Vienna, we 
would possess as complete a literature of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
of modern trade, as a curious man could desire, or a business man 
demand. 

Two thirds of the present volume are occupied with the eluci- 
dation of the routine of the dealings of brokers, stock-brokers, 
share-brokers, commission merchants, financiers, bankers, and 
adventurers of all sorts, and describe the ever varying game of 
hazard played ee the Jews and the Gentiles in the Parisian 
money market. ‘To professional readers, if we may abuse the 
epithet by such an application, this will be the most interesting 
part of the treatise. It is almost entirely plain matter of fact and 
business instruction, though sharp comments are occasionally intro- 
duced. If that luminous series of guides, commemorated as desi- 
derata in the preceding paragraph, should ever be satisfactorily 
compiled, this portion of the Spéculateur ad la Bourse would 
reappear in each of them with the appropriate change of names, 
titles, and headings, and an alteration of the figures. The opera- 
tions enumerated would be substantially the same, though the 
counters would be changed. We do not misapprehend either the 
speculative or practical value of this kind of information: it is a 
necessary preliminary to any accurate estimation of the effects and 
tendencies of the general system, besides rendering special services 
to the incipient Levites of brokerdom; but it is the philosophy of 
trade, of speculation, and of modern society, so far as these are 
revealed or exemplified by the operations on ’change, which prin- 
cipally invite our contemplation, and impart to this manual a 
general interest. Its opening chapters and its “final considera- 
tions” are employed in disentangling such philosophical conclu- 
sions from the multitude of figures, the variety of operations, and 
the diversity of French stocks. As these generalizations are appli- 
cable and true, independently of the special facts by which they 
are suggested and illustrated, we shall confine our attention to the 
principles and results of modern speculation, without annoying our 
readers, or harassing ourselves by interpreting the particular 
phases which its procedure assumes in Paris, and which are 
repeated, with very trivial modifications, at all the centres of com- 
mercial or financial activity in the different countries of Christen- 
dom. We will not impose on others the necessity of re-learning 
the French language, in order to comprehend the vocabulary of 
the Bourse, but will dismiss, without notice, the Agents de 
Change, Courtiers de Commerce, Courtiers ad’ Assurance, Courtiers- 
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Marrons, Coulissiers, &c., &c., and will not trouble ourselves 
about the bank of France, the Comptoire National d Escompte 
the Crédit Foncier de France, the Société générale de Crédit M 0- 
bilier, the Société générale de Crédit Maritime, the Caisse hypo- 
thécawre, &c., unless an occasional reference to some of these caba- 
listic terms should be required for the illustration of the philosophy 
of the subject. 

The Manuel du Spéculateur a la Bourse is a remarkable and 
instructive book, and is well calculated to open the eyes of the 
public to some of the imminent dangers of our modern social 
organization. It is full of acute reasoning and profound reflection, 
and is throughout perspicuous, far beyond what we should have 
imagined to be the capabilities of the subject. To all its positions 
we may not assent; but even those which we feel ourselves 
obliged to repudiate, are rich in suggestions. We cannot concur 
with the author in anticipating the ultimate solution which he 
divines with sanguine hope, and which he expects to be evolved 
by the spontaneous development of existing tendencies. We have 
no preéstablished theory to support; no new social scheme to 
propound; and feel very little inclination to claim citizenship in 
either Icaria or Utopia. But, without yielding an unhesitating 
faith to the tenets of this volume, we can both admire and profit 
by its sagacity; and we avail ourselves gratefully of the guidance 
of the thread which it affords for our use, in penetrating and 
retracing the intricate labyrinths of modern speculation. 

The title of the book is a very inadequate indication of either 
its spirit or its contents. It is a searching criticism of one of the 
most obscure and least studied departments of political economy, 
using this phrase in its largest sense, to denote the practices of 
commercial enterprise, even more than the theory of wealth. It 
is a luminous exposition of evils already experienced without 
being extensively recognized, and of perils impending without 
haying excited any suitable alarm. For it is true now, as it was 
at the close of ancient civilization, that society is rushing into 
irretrievable calamities, and is heedlessly regaling itself the while 
with the supposed felicities of its prosperous situation. Sardonicis 
gquodammodo herbis omnem Lomanum populum putes “ esse 
saturatum. Moritur, et ridet.”* 

The book is anonymous. In consequence of its utility, its 
singularity, its popularity, or its originality—perhaps in conse- 
quence of the union of these characteristics—it has advanced in 
two or three years to the honours of a second edition; yet the 
name of no author appears on the title-page, nor is there any sign 
or note to indicate by whom it was composed. We are indebted 


*Salvianus. De Gubernat., Dei. lib. vii., c. i., p. 142-8. Ed. Baluzii. 
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to the publisher, or perhaps only to the Parisian bibliopole, for 
the assurance that it is one of the latest productions of the cele- 
brated Proudhon. It is not unworthy of his pen, though the 
ostensible subject may seem a strange text for a philosopher of his 
eccentric reputation. The piquancy of the style, the precision of 
the analysis, the cogency of the logic, the ulterior aims intimated, 
and the occasional extravagances, perfectly accord with the 
characteristics which distinguish the accredited treatises of that 
great but paradoxical writer. Nor does the subject appear alto- 
gether foreign to his previous career, when we contemplate the 
method of its treatment, and remember the preéminence which he 
had already assigned to financial operations in the existing and 
ultimate organization of society, the part which is performed in 
the evolution of his social system by his theory of value and of 
money, the memorable debate which he excited _in the National 
Assembly in 1848, his controversy with M. Bastiat, and the 
mroject of the “ Bangue du Peuple,’ established by P. J. 
Deadieen et c* 

“Commerce is king.” This brief confession of faith constitutes 
the modern creed, and explains many of the phenomena of modern 
society. “Commerce is king;” and the murmurs of rebellion 
are drowned by the loud and unanimous plaudits of the myriads 
of his liege subjects. (King, he is incontestably de facto ; king, he 
is almost universally believed to be de jure.) We shall not preach 
sedition; there is too much wisdom in obedience to the powers 
that be, when these are universally acknowledged, for us to chal- 
lenge their legitimacy. But we may, with propriety, and without 
contemplating any disturbance, examine the attributes, and 
criticize the actions of the monarch. We may intimate that 
commerce, like other kings, whose sovereignty is unrestricted, is 
something of a tyrant in his proceedings, and maintains, at heavy 
expense, a select court and a favoured aristocracy. We may 
cautiously follow the footsteps of the speculator on ’change, and 
inquire into the patents, privileges, and practices of the princes 
and dignitaries of finance, and discover the manner in which 
these affect the heges. We may examine whether it is true in 
this case, as in regard to other monarchies, that 


” 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi: 


whether the profits of the great brokers are paid by an actual 
augmentation of the aggregate production, or whether they are 
liquidated by the increased sufferings and labours of the hard- 
working mass. 

M. Proudhon, “ or whoever may be the author of the Manual 
in our hands, professes to have investigated (without neglecting 
anything that might be of use ta financial gamesters) the causes 
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and transformations of credit, industry, and property, whereby 
negotiable values have acquired such a prodigious development as 
to constitute nothing less than a complete revolution in social 
economy.” * 
. It is a revolution, however peaceably and silently effected. It 
Is a grand coup @etat achieved for the advantage of the reign- 
ing dynasty. We will not venture to say that it furthers the 
permanent interests of commerce or capital, for the declaration 
would be precipitate, though this appears to be the general belief. 
But it does enure to the benefit of the present pets of fortune. 
Instead of simply admiring the change, with the crowd of unre- 
flecting and unsuspicious eulogists, we will endeavour to under- 
stand it, and, if possible, to explain its character and auguries. 

That all wealth is only transmuted and consolidated labour 
and that the amount of labour actually applied is the exact 
measure of production, are fundamental tenets of political economy, 
which no one in these days pretends to deny. It is equally con- 
fessed that all commerce is the exchange of products, and that 
products can only be bought with products ; and yet, all the great 
operations of speculation, the whole routine by which immense 
fortunes are made in a few hours, or days, or weeks, or months, or 
years, as the case may be, add no additional production of any 
sort to the values with which they are connected, but only shuttle 
them, or more frequently the titles to them, from hand to hand. 
But the winning speculators contrive always to turn up a trump 
card, and to sweep the stakes from the board. They have studied 
and mastered one lesson of scripture, and have detected a new 
sense in the text, “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet, I say unto 
you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

During the month of September, 1855, we noticed this state- 
ment in the papers : 


“Great Oreration.—The most magnificent speculation recorded in 
modern times, is one recently made by Emile Péreire, President of the 
Crédit Mobilier, of Paris. This distinguished financier entered recently 
into a negotiation with the gas companies, now supplying Paris with light, 
purchasing the whole of them for thirty-five million francs, or about seven 
million dollars. He then procured from the Emperor a concession, or 
charter, of consolidations, converting the whole into one company. This 
charter and property he afterwards disposed of to his company (Crédit 


* Manuel du Spéculateur é la Bourse, Advertisement des Editeurs. p. 5. This 
announcement may probably be ascribed with propriety to MM. Garnier Fréres, the 
publishers, who, throughout their neat, but inaccurately printed edition of the ‘ Qwures 
de Proudhon,” append very piquant, and not always complimentary, remarks to the text. 
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Mobilier) for the sum of fifty million francs, thus realizing a profit of 
fifteen million francs, or three million dollars.’’* 


Who were the beneficiaries in this transaction? Obviously 
M. Emile Péreire and his immediate associates in the enterprise. 
It is more doubtful, whether the stockholders of the Crédit Mobilier 
gained anything, for we are informed in the next paragraph, that 
the shares of that company would sink to fifty per cent. below par, 
if they were not upheld by the financial reputation of M. Emile 
Péreire. Do the citizens of Paris gain anything by the monopoly of 
gas? It is scarcely to be expected. Is there any addition 
to the trade or to the aggregate values of France? It is undis- 
coverable; the natural inference would point to an exactly 
opposite conclusion. What production? What increase of 
values has resulted from the operation? There is none apparent. 
All that is discernible is, that M. Emile Péreire, the illustrious 
Jew, who is becoming a worthy rival of the Rothschilds, has 
pocketed or distributed the snug profit of $3,000,000, and that 
nothing has been added to the quantity, the value, or the accessi- 
bility of the gas manufacture. To us this great operation suggests, 
among other things, the necessity for a new definition, or for a precise 
limitation, of the meaning of production and value, in the science of 
political economy. In the sense in which political economy 
employs these terms, there was neither production nor increase of 
value, yet all the principal operations of trade in our times 
partake of the essential character of this financial operation. 
Financiering has rather a discreditable import in the English 
language, which is not likely to be obliterated by the recent 
tendencies of the art. 

It is not always the case, however, that the objects of speculation 
receive no addition of value from the manipulations of the specula- 
tors. But in those cases where the smaller fry do add some little 
productive value to the materials with which they operate, there is 
such a preposterous disproportion between the productive service 
rendered and the advanced price claimed, that the increase of the 
market value cannot be attributed to the addition of labour, or 
of capital, the representative of labour, but simply to the success of 
the speculation. In the highest and most profitable form of specu- 
lation, however, there is neither augmentation of value, nor the 
pretence of such augmentation. All that is done is to shuffle the 
cards, and deal them out; the croupier then counts the losses and 
gains of those that have taken part in the game. Often there is 
no exchange of products; no productive service or similitude of 
service whatever, nothing but a transfer of titles. Even this 


* Numerous examples of this same character are given by the Manuel du Spécula- 
tewr, and they are familiar to all, from their daily occurrence everywhere. 
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exchange is frequently dispensed with, and the whole operation 
consists in the payment of forfeitures and the receipt of premiums. 
Here political economy is completely at fault, and jurisprudence 
is equally impotent and blind.* Instead of the exchange of 
values, there is only an interchange of chances andrisks. Instead 
of giving employment to labour, and tending towards new produc- 
tion, the whole transaction is limited to a brief memorandum, and 
a prompt settlement at the moment of maturity. The substance 
of the trade embraces no material reality, but the most shadowy 
and fluctuating contingencies; and the whole force of the 
machinery is expended in transferring to A, a sum of money previ- 
ously in the pockets of B. The speculator on *change offers or 
accepts a bid for the possibilities of the future; he trades entirely 
on eventualities; he discounts the fears and hopes of his brethren. 
But this is not his whole function ; and this very important part of 
his vocation is to influence or control the hopes and the fears of 
men, so that he may gain, by every revolution of the wheel of 
fortune. There are laws almost everywhere against lotteries, yet 
the dealings of the exchange form the grandest of lotteries. In 
nearly every State, there is legislation against gambling; yet in 
despite of legislation and law, the dangers of the faro bank and 
of rouge et novr, are exceeded by the daily routine in the highest 
chambers of commerce. 

The true nature of speculation, though remaining essentially 
the same, is disguised when it is concerned about material realities, 
such as the opening and improvement of mines, with the intention 
of asale, at an inordinate advance; the proposals for public con- 
tracts, with the design of sub-letting, or underselling at a high 
profit; the organization of companies, for the sake of the antici- 
pated premiums on the shares; the purchase of invoices with the 
purpose of reselling, without ever taking possession of the goods 
invoiced ; the engrossing of sugar, cotton, tobacco, wheat, &c. Kc., 
not for use, or immediate delivery to consumers, but with the 
prospect of selling out wholesale, on a rising market 7 the buying 
of lands and town-lots, with the hope or assurance of a suddenly 
augmented value ; these, and a thousand similar examples, which 
are of daily occurrence, and seem to be in the regular channel of 
business, are all instances of speculation, and partake in a greater 
or less degree of its essential characteristics ; but these are obscured 
by their combination, a trifling and partial admixture it may 
be, with the exchange of material values. a, 

The intrinsic character of commercial speculation is most 
clearly manifested in those instances where the whole object of 


* The violations of law in France by the stock-brokers and others are pointed out 
in the Manuel du Spéculateur, &e, Similar yjolations occur eyerywhere. 
(é 
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the trade is limited to the casual variations of price. When the 
Dutch merchants, and indeed the whole Dutch community, were 
bitten by the tulip mania, in 1634-1637, and sold and resold, at 
immense prices, tulip roots which they never owned, and even of 
whose existence they had frequently no assurance ; or when the 
morus multicaulis fever raged in this country two centuries later, 
the folly and inanity of pure speculation were very apparent: 
“ During the time of the tulip mania, a speculator often offered 
and paid large sums for a root, which he never received, and never 
wished to receive. Another sold roots which he never possessed 
or delivered. Oft did a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep, 
tulips to the amount of two thousand florins, and sell them at the 
same time toa farmer; and neither the nobleman, chimney-sweep, 
or farmer, had roots in their possession, or wished to possess them.”* 
What was sold and purchased, in each case, was a naked expecta- 
tion; and at this game of hazard large sums of money were won 
and lost, and the whole society was for the time demoralized. 
This tulip folly appears very ridiculous in modern eyes; and yet 
we repeated the same delusion, with equal zest, and a more 
extended credulity, in regard to the mulberry; and the same 
routine is regularly pursued, as an established business, in all the 
principal cities of the world. The identity between the opera- 
tions of the Bourse and the transactions in tulips, was recognized 
by the worthy Herr Beckmann, in the latter part of the last 
century, ‘The whole of this trade was a game at hazard, as the 
Mississippi trade was afterwards, and as stock-jobbing is at present. 
The only difference between the tulip trade and stock-jobbing is, 
that at the end of the contract, the price in the latter is determined 
by the stock exchange ; whereas, in the former it was determined 
by that at which most bargains were made.” A large part of the 
business—if business it can be called—in which the stock-broker 
is engaged, consists virtually in betting on the future and contin- 
gent prices of the commodities in which he deals, or pretends to 
deal. In such cases the object of his trade is not the stocks, shares, 
or other interests which constitute the nominal subject of the 
bargain, but merely the rise or fall of the price as determined by 
the increase or diminution of the competition, and the concomitant 
fluctuation of the opinion, real or pretended, of their value. The 
intrinsic value of the stocks and shares remains for the most part 
unchanged during the period of the transaction ; they represent iden- 
tically the same property, producing exactly the same revenues, 
at the expiration of the term, that they did at its commencement. 
Their productive capacity has been neither increased nor dimin- 


_* Beckmann, Hist. of Inventions, vol. 1, p. 27-8. Ed. Bohn. The whole article on 
tulips is exceedingly interesting, and merits careful and frequent consideration’ 
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ished ; but the estimate of that capacity in some cases, and the 
market price in all, vary in consequence of the play of two 
influences—the law of supply and demand, and the oscillations of 
fancy. The latter of these considerations, though much the more 
important, has been entirely excluded trom the treatises of political 
economy, thereby vitiating the science. 

The changes in the relation between the supply and the demand, 
and also in the vibrations of the public pulse, admit of being 
artificially or artfully produced, and are often simultaneously 
generated by the same artifice. A panic is occasioned by the 
rapid dissemination of false intelligence, and the estimation of the 
stocks, bonds, or shares affected by the rumour is depressed, and 
thus the holders are tempted to sell out at the first opportunity, 
whereby the market is overstocked. At thesame time other stocks 
are thus brought into greater demand, are more tenaciously 
retained, and their price is enhanced. Unfounded reports of an 
opposite character are also industriously circulated, the newspapers 
are deceived or bought, the telegraph wires are bribed or falsified, 
the expectation of a sudden enhancement of value is sedulously 
implanted, and the desired rise takes place in consequence. For, 
in this event, holders are anxious to retain their promising stocks, 
and to purchase more of the same kind, in the confident hope of 
the premeditated advance, the expectations of all are inflamed, 
and the supply of the share market, with the particular stocks so 
carefully manipulated, is reduced nearly to the amount designed 
to be sold with advantage to the operators in the game. 

These changes may be produced by concert between several 
stockbrokers, or they may be effectuated by the action of one or 
two large capitalists. The actual value of the funds, stocks, shares, 
or whatever else may be the nominal element of the trade, under- 
goes no alteration; all that can be altered is the accidental or 
market value. When we speak of the actual value, we mean 
neither value in use nor value in exchange, so far as the latter is 
habitually identified with price.* What we mean by actual value, 
is productive value—capacity to produce other commodities by 
the exchange of the annual or quarterly returns. This value 
undergoes no change in the hands of the stockbrokers. Either 
no such value exists, as in the case of uncertain and contingent 
railroads ; or it does exist, but is not affected by or during the 
transactions of the exchange. As has been already remarked, the 
sole object of the stockbroker is to make a profit by the fluctua- 


* See Mill’s Political Economy. B. ii, ch. 1, § 2, vol. 1, p. 516. Ist Engl. Ed. The 
want of definite terms, and even of definite ideas in regard to this branch of inquiry, 
only reveals the entire absence of any settled doctrine among political economists on 
the subject of value. This indecision is the capital of the stockbroker. 
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tions of price dependent on the fluctuations of opinion, and his 
principal business is to create those fluctuations of sentiment. 
So purely ideal and intangible are the commodities in which he 
deals, that language can scarcely apprehend them, and the modern 
tongues of christendom have been compelled to augment their 
vocabulary, by the reception of the mystic and metaphorical terms, 
employed and understood only by those initiated in the arcana of 
modern commerce. 

As the values of the stocks remain virtually the same during 
the term of the financial operations, the oscillations of their price 
take place within certain limits, and are very small in comparison 
with the nominal value of the exchanges. They are also tem. 
porary, and the depression of May is counterbalanced by the rise 
of June. A stockdealer, therefore, who has a more than ordinary 
command of capital, can at all times purchase stock of a per- 
manently good character with entire impunity. He may have 
no temptation to do so when the quotations are high; but when 
they are either low or moderate, he will have both the inducement 
and the ability to buy, and will encounter no risk, because, by the 
terms of the hypothesis, he has the means to pay for the stocks, 
and can wait till the favorable moment arrives to resell with an 
assured profit. Possessing ample funds, and sheltered from all 
risks, the Rothschilds, the Barings, the Hopes, and others of that 
rich kidney, ean operate on ’change with entire confidence and 
security. The only problem presented for their solution is to select 
between opposite opportunities, so as to secure the maximum of 
profit. The profit itself is certain, as the game is at all times in 
their own hands. They can retain stocks so as to produce a 
depression in their market value whenever they desire, by 
suddenly offering them for sale. They can raise their price at will, 
by a dexterous tenacity, or by buying largely on a falling tide. 
The waters of the great financial deep move at their bidding, and 
are subject to their control; the prosperity of nations and the 
resources of governments depend, in great measure, upon their 
operations or their caprice; and it may have been with the hope 
ot escaping from the fatal coil of their embrace, that Louis 
Napoleon appealed to the masses of the people for subscriptions to 
his recent loan. In vain ; for the great capitalist will soon obtain 
command of this debt, by voluntary assignments or compulsory 
transfers. It is only a brief respite that can be obtained by such 
devices. The dragons of finance will proceed with a quiet but 
certain movement to their destined end, and will fasten on govern- 
ments, and entwine themselves around states, till they strangle 
them in their folds. Their course is undeviating, their triumph 
foreknown. 


Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
Terga dati, superant capite, et cervicibus altis, 
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But it would lead us too far from our main purpose to investi- 
gate the multifarious modes in which the millionaires of the 
Bourse can always block the game, and ensure advantage to 
themselves. Certain it is, and it is rendered evident even by our 
slight analysis, that the exchange is in their hands, that the great 
prizes in the lottery of fortune are promised beforehand to them, 
that, if they act with ordinary prudence, they must always be the 
winners and that they must ultimately realize all the profits of 
these financial operations, except so much as their indifference or 
generosity may leave to support the existence and stimulate the 
hopes of the small fry on which they prey. Nothing but revolu- 
tion can arrest their conquests, and revolution changes rather the 
persons than the character of the winners. 

The small fry, however, play an important part during the 
period of their growth. They are the gudgeons which devour 
each other and the stray members of the community at large, until 
they are either consumed by the larger fish, or become large fish 
themselves. Speculation may be the luxury of the wealthy 
capitalist, but he has and desires no absolute monopoly of the 
amusement. He finds his own advantage in encouraging a shoal 
of minnows around him. A large capital may be requisite for 
the security of the player, but it is not necessary for every partici- 
pant in the game. Gambling of all sorts isa very democratic 
occupation; and an adventurer with scanty funds, but sanguine 
expectations, may share the chances, and is welcome to encounter 
the risks of the play. 

Since the stakes are not usually the capitals nominally 
exchanged, but only the differences of price at specified terms, the 
amount of values actually at issue bears only a feeble proportion 
to the sum ostensibly involved ; and with a few thousands, business 
may be comfortably transacted to the tune of several millions. 
Nay, a skilful player may continue the game, by allaying suspicion, 
or producing erroneous impressions in regard to himself, long after 
all his little capital has been dissipated. If presumptive chances 
are accepted as the sources of gain, presumptions, natural or 
suggested, may very well be employed as the principal capital in 
the trade. Thus shadows fight with shadows, until reality comes 
with the final day of settlement ; and at length the phantasmagoria, 
which amused, enriched, or impoverished individuals, may ulti- 
mately descend as a fearful and tangible visitation upon the nations 
which have encouraged or tolerated the show. ‘The phantoms, 
the airy squadrons, the contending hosts, which manceuvred in 
the clouds of the Jewish heavens, prognosticated and were suc- 
ceeded by the terrible overthrow of the city of Jerusalem. 

Speculation in the funds and in public stocks possesses so many 
of the essential characteristics of ordinary gambling and horse- 
jockeying, that it is scarcely necessary to mention that it has 
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invented similar precautions to guard against the consequences of 
an imprudent or unfortunate venture. Its acolytes can hedge as 
well as the votaries of the turf. The numerous and ingenious 
combinations by which loss may be prevented or diminished, and 
small gains be secured after large winnings have been frustrated, 
are very clearly expounded by Le Spécwateur d la Bourse.* 

Of course, in cases where the profit or loss turns principally 
upon hazard; where the interest of the game is dependent, not 
upon the real, but upon the factitious values of the commodities 
professedly exchanged; and where these values may be readily 
affected by the artifices of the players, it would be too much to 
expect at all times either perfect honesty in the transactions, or a 
very refined sense of integrity among the various performers. A 
conventional morality will necessarily exist, and this will be usu- 
ally respected; but that morality will itself have a tendency to 
introduce and encourage a low grade of principle, which will 
rapidly infect the whole body of society. It is not of individuals, 
but of the character and effects of a system, that we speak; and 
it would be unjust to apply to persons the censures which may be 
appropriate to practices publicly recognized and admired. But 
there is only too much justice in the remark, that ‘ Speculation, 
cultivated for the sake of further speculation, without thought of 
any increase of production—in fine, agio for the sake of ago alone— 
enters into the same category with betting and gambling, not to say 
with cheating and theft. Speculation, so understood, is nothing 
more than the art, always contingent, however, of making riches 
without labour, without capital, without commerce, and without 
genius; the secret of pocketing the means of the community or of 
individuals, without rendering any equivalent in exchange; it is 
the cankerworm of production, the consuming pest of societies 
and States.” + “Speculation then ceases to be a game at which 
every one has the right to do only what the law does not prohibit, 
and may simply correct, so far as prudence may permit, the 
caprices of chance. It involves all the vices of trade—charlatan- 
ism, fraud, monopoly, forestalling, collusion, deception, false 
reports, with cheating included.” ¢ A recent illustration is afforded 
by the conduct of an acute broker after the fall of the southern 
part of Sebastopol. The funds in Paris were but little affected by 
the first intelligence of that event. He circulated the rumour 
that Gen. Liprandi had surrendered; an instant rise was the con- 
sequence, and though it was only of brief duration, it probably 


* Premiére Partie. ch. v. pp. 88-111. 

+ Le Spéc. a la Bourse. Introd. § ii. p. 11. 

tLe Spéc. a la Bourse. Introd. § ii, p. 15. “Chantage” is a neologism inade- 
quately rendered by “ false reports.” 
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lasted long enough to ensure a handsome profit to the shrewd 
operator who had originated it. 

This short analysis of the character of the operations in the 
funds, is sufficient to show the hazards and insecurity to which the 
prosperity of civilized communities is exposed in consequence ot 
their effects. Large capitals—probably the largest capitals held 
by individuals—are withdrawn from the slower and less lucrative 
processes of production, and are employed in what may well be 
considered as authorized gambling. In addition to this injury to 
the commuuity, the national revenues and the national capital are 
rendered fluctuating, uncertain, and insuflicient, because their 
values vary with every turn in the game, and every national loan 
must offer 4 premium of some sort to the creditor, which is a loss 
to the people and an additional tax upon the tax-payer. More- 
over, the fortunes and the resources of the State are left completely 
at the mercy of the financiers on ’change, and governments must 
be guided by their interests and wishes, not by sound principle, or 
true policy, or the desires of the people. The consequence is, that 
an aristocracy of wealth, sometimes real, more freqently imagi- 
nary, in these days, virtually controls the civilized world, and 
the power is the greater and the more pernicious, because it is 
almost impossibje to detect either the measure or the exact mode 
of its exercise. Still, the inevitable result must be, that the welfare 
of the people at large, the development of industry, the expansion 
of a healthy commerce, and all the interests of actual production, 
must be subordinated to the tricks, the caprices, and the private 
gains of the barons of the exchange. National ruin is of course 
the only ultimate solution of this desperate problem; for when the 
interests of the many are sacrificed to the advantages of the few— 
when the public weal becomes the privileged plunder of a select 
class, who use it simply for the increase of their own pecu- 
niary gains, the mainspring of national prosperity is broken, and 
the whole machinery of society will be arrested. 

This fatal tendency will be expedited and intensified by the 
unavoidable dissemination, through the great body of the commu- 
nity, of the same principles, procedures and aspirations, which 
characterize the dealings of those who control the general move- 
ments of production, and reap the most brilliant profits. Specu- 
lation in the funds is an old and familiar practice, although it. has 
been much extended and modified during the last half century, 
and has acquired in that period an ascendency which is portentous. 
But the application of the same spirit to industrial enterprises is of 
comparatively recent date, and has in great measure, grown 
out of the introduction of steam, and the vast development of 
commercial and industrial enterprises consequent thereon. The 

2ussia Company, the Virginia Company, the Turkey Companies, 
the East India Company, the South Sea Bubble, and the Missis- 
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sippi scheme, were anticipations of those industrial associations, 
which now threaten to monopolize the transactions of the world. 
But the earlier trading associations contemplated actual production 
as the main source of their expected gains; and the most of them 
failed, not from any inherent defect in the projects themselves, but 
from want of confidence on the part of both the public and the 
shareholders, and the absence of any harmony between them and 
the sentiments of the contemporary communities. They would all 
probably have achieved the most dazzling success in our days, 
because almost every one is infected with the same fever of share- 
holding and stockdealing, and because associated enterprise is the 
monomania, and perhaps the necessity of our times. But neither 
the South Sea device nor John Law’s bank was as shadowy and 
unsubstantial as La Société du Crédit Mobilier in France—an 
institution designed to acquire, by mortgages and purchases, the 
profitable ownership of the products and machinery of French 
industry, and to pay for them chiefly by the issue of shares and 
the speculative profits of the gigantic enterprise. After this pros- 
pective result is attained, and the actual ownership is transferred to 
the society, as it must ultimately be, unless, asis highly probable, 
some rude jar should produce the explosion of the grand machine, 
we may ask what will become of the industry and the capital of 
France; but we shall not attempt to answer a question which 
should be solved by MM. Isaac et Emile Péreire, the founders of 
this castle of clouds.* 

This society of delusive credit is, however, only one grand 
exemplification of the disposition now prevalent to transfer to asso- 
ciations all the processes of commercial activity, and to convert all 
property into scrip and stocks, thus seeking profit not from actual 
production, but from stock dealing, or the dividends resulting from 
the enhanced values of the shares in the speculation. For all the 
incorporated companies of this character, or partaking in only a 
slight degree of this character, furnish new materials for specula- 
tion. In many instances their stocks are regularly transferred and 
quoted at the Bourse; and when they have not won this high 
honour, they give rise to similar operations in the private rooms of 
inferior brokers, or on the streets. In this manner, it has happened 
that the questionable dealings in the funds are now extended to an 


* Le Spéculatéur Ala Bourse, Deuxidme section, i. chap. iv., pp. 210-221. “Comme 
instrument de circulation et d’agiotige, Yorganisation de la société générale est une 
conception de maitres. * * * Le Crédit mobilier peut faire ’abondance ou la rareté 
le vide ou le trop-plein; @est un gigantesque monopole hors duquel il n’y a point de 
salut pour le spéculateur. Tout ce qui sera en dehors n’aura plus rien 4 faire qua 
payer,” p. 215. The fluctuations of the price of shares in this company are enormous. 
They have risen from 500 franes as high as 1,875 franes. The New York Express said 
in September 1855, that the stock is prevented solely by the financial reputation of 
M. Enile Péreire, from selling at 50 per cent. discount. 
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indefinite number of other stocks—railroad, canal, dock, gas, insu- 
france, land, mining, manufacturing, marine and other companies ; 
and that the great industrial enterprises of our day are prosecuted 
less for the actual service which they render to production, than 
for the incidental gains which they ofter to skilful operators by the 
fluctuations in the nominal value of their stocks. Thus, by a sin- 
gular development of the much applauded industry of recent years, 
the fruits of industry are contemned as inadequate to the satisfac- 
tion of modern greed, and large profits without labour, and deriva- 
ble only from the fantasy of the public mind, have become the 
principal object of desire. It seems almost needless to intimate 
that the final result of this temper and the practice which ministers 
to it, must be the stagnation of actual production, and the sudden 
dissipation of the imaginary values which have inflamed the pas- 
sions of all. Speculation, even when most successful, trades on fairy 
gold; and, though the delusion may be prolonged by the univer- 
sality of its acceptance, it must be at length dispelled by the stern 
action of reality. 

The mischief apprehended is not confined to national debts and 
large companies. It is implicated, ina more virulent though less 
active degree, in the whole system of joint stock association. In 
almost every combination of this kind speculation and extraordi- 
nary gains, without labour, are the object of the original sharehold- 
ers, and large perquisites and revenues, with little labour, and 
comparatively little capital of the managers. The whole effort, 
as the whole tendency, is to contrive gains disproportionate to both 
the labour and capital employed, and to seek incidental Cae at 
the risk of the public, and the more simple minded of the share- 
holders. Profit, rather than production, is the aim contemplated. 
If the nature of things should permit such a system to become 
universal, production would cease almost entirely, and profit would 
be impossible. But long before the goal was reached, the profits 
would be gambling profits, acquired at the expense of the pro- 
ducers. 

The establishment and multiplication of these joint stock com- 
panies operate unfavourably on those actually engaged in honest 
and bond fide production. The vast capitals, real or nominal, but 
still efficient, employed by these associations, reduce the proportion 
of expenses, and diminish the ratio of profit, thereby competing 
with the individual producer, on terms fatal to his suecess, and even 
to his subsistence. This, however, must be the consequence 
wherever large capitals are brought into competition with small 
ones, whether the former be held by individuals or corporate 
bodies. But this inclination of the times to operate on a grand 
scale—to: unite extensive transactions in a single enterprize— 
cobperates with the avidity for easy and extravagant gains, in 


repressing the separate exertions of the individual members of the 
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community ; necessitates combinations, associations, and monopo- 
lies; and aids in transmuting the industrial system of modern 
society into a commercial feudalism, and in increasing the range 
and influence of speculation. “The field of individual energy is 
daily restricted within narrower limits by the encroachments of 
association. The transformation is rapid. We are marching 
towards a vast anonymous incorporation, in which the most poten- 
tial, like the most humble agents, will be designated simply by a 
number.”* Three associations in France, the banks of France, 
La Soctété du Crédit Foncier and La Société du Crédit Mobilier, 
threaten to engulf nearly all the property, and to control almost all 
the industry of the empire. The bank of England is one of the 
sovereign powers of the British empire; the United States bank 
at one time threatened to assume the supremacy over the Ameri- 
can States; and in New Jersey the governing power resides in a 
railroad company. 

Large capitals, under the superintendence of a few directors, 
are likely to supply the principal agencies of production. 
Numerous sinall capitalists holding the stock, and purchasing 
the shares of such associations, with the insecure hope of living 
with permanent comfort on the dividends, will provide these 
capitals, and cease to depend principally on the fruits of their 
daily labour or the rewards of their personal assiduity. Outside 
of these shareholders, are the large capitalists and the speculators, 
devising gains by the invention of new schemes, the organization 
of new companies, and by producing and profiting by the rise 
and fall of stocks of all sorts. Thus the real capital and the 
actual production of the country are the prey of speculators and 
capitalists, and the whole social organism is exhausted to furnish 
the profits of the stock jobbers, Everything in the nature of 
productive property is on the high road to a transmutation into 
stocks, and these stocks, as has already been shown, are the 
materials for transactions which can scarcely be distinguished from 
open gambling, by the closest scrutiny and the nicest discrimina- 
tion. Hence the inference flows immediately, that the destiny of 
the modern system is to convert all industry into a national game 
of hazard. 

It is a melancholy but instructive portraiture of the modern 
industrial system, which is drawn by Le Spéculateur a la Bourse, 
in his remarks on Association. They afford a profound insight 
into the diseased constitution of modern societies, and explain the 
great revolutions which are transpiring before our eyes, with a 
profound sagacity which is very foreign to the spirit of the daily 
dissertations in economical pamphlets and commercial journals, 


* Le Spéc. 4 la Bourse. Deuxiéme section. § i, p. 156. 
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This ingenious speculator thus interprets the tendencies we have 
been considering : 


“Tn the present state of affairs, association is an instrument of com- 
bined action, (solidarit), not as this is understood by the visionaries of 
Utopia, but as it is construed by business men. The shareholder, has in 
fact, only one right, the right of paying; and, if the favourable chance 
occurs, of being puid. The management of the enterprise, the apportion- 
ment of salaries, the control of everything which is done with his money, 
are entirely beyond his jurisdiction. The directors may dispose of his 
substance, compromise him, ruin him. With all this he has nothing ‘o do. 
He enjoys the principal share in the risks, the smallest share in the profits. 
He is bound by engagements which he never contracted, and must discharge 
debts which he had no part in creating. It must be a very fortunate 
enterprise, if it has any benefits to bestow upon him. ‘The result of every 
commercial association is primarily the plunder of the shareholders.” * 

‘‘¢Timited partnership is a restricted monarehy,’ says M. Troplong, 
‘corporate associations are a true republic.” Let us add: with the tradi. 
tionary encroachments of the two kinds of government, invasion of the 
legislative department by the executive, subjection of the elector by 
the delegate.” 

“Tt would be difficult to say which of the two regimes is the worst for 
the sleeping partner or shareholder. Under the one, as under the other, 
he is the serf, subject to taxation and imposition without mercy and without 
compassion. (L/ est la plibe taillable et corveable a merci et misericorde.”’) + 


Association is the grand pasture ground of speculation. It 
furnishes the stocks and shares which the other shuffles and deals. 
It gathers together the prey for the eagles, and vultures, and 
harpies, and other rapacious birds to pounce upon. It subjects 
the associates and their means to the control of the capitalist and 
speculator. Without its codperation speculation would soon die 
out, or shrink to smaller dimensions, for want of sufficient 
aliment ; with its expansion, which seems to be the destiny of 
society, speculation admits of indefinite increase until the fatal 
term is reached, and the spoiler and the victim both decline into a 
common grave. 

National loans and funded debts presented the first pabulum 
to speculation : national banks succeeded ; then followed Insu- 
rance companies; and more recently Railroad and other joint 
stock associations have increased indefinitely the encouragement 
afforded to it. The next step has been to cut up the ownership of 
mines into scrip, then came the passion for buying and working, 
or buying, without the intention of working, conjectural mines 
of all sorts, and in all parts of the world. Now everything which 


+— 


* Le Spéc. 4 la Bourse. Deuxiéme section. § i, p. 157. 
+ Le Spéc. ala Bourse. Deuxidme section. § i, p. 164. 
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can offer a plausible hope of large contingent profits, and whose 
development requires a capital larger than the original discoverer 
or speculating proprietor can command, or is willing to invest in 
that particular adventure, becomes the subject of a speculation. 
In consequence, the larger portion of the business talent of the 
time is employed in discovering novel projects, in acquiring the 
materials for speculation, and adapting them to the purpose. 
Then the aid of capitalists and professional adventurers is invoked 
to give success to the tempting scheme; handbills are struck off, 
enumerating the unparalleled advantages presented to shareholders ; 
prospectuses are issued ; share lists are drawn up; and the influence 
of a few well known names serves as an inducement to attract the 
multitude of subscribers, solicitous to secure extraordinary 
returns for small investments. These subscribers—the ultimate 
shareholders—are the parties who pay all costs, bear all burthens, 
sustain all losses, and disburse all profits. The beneficiaries are the 
original speculators, and the capitalists and adventurers, who 
participate in the enterprise, with a view to the large intermediate 
profits of the speculation. 

Throughout this whole routine we seek in vain for the evidence 
of a disposition to secure gradual and steady gains by persistent 
industry and the steady increase of actual production. The for- 
tunate individual who originates the project makes his purchase, 
and all his outlays, not for the sake of developing a new industry, 
or of extending an old one, but with the design of placing the 
subject of his speculation in a plausible and attractive light; so as 
to win the confidence of speculators already successful, and capi- 
talists who multiply their capitals by a succession of speculations. 
To these, he sells out the whole or a part of his interest at a price 
equally disproportionate to his labours, expenditures, and the 
intrinsic value of the property, and tothe sum which his assignees 
expect to realize from the further prosecution of the enterprise. 

They buy with no intention of continued production, but with 
the assured expectation of being able to resell, by the influence of 
their names, and often without any actual outlay of capital, at an 
enormous enhancement of price, to the numbers who desire to 
participate in the inordinate profits of the promising undertaking. 
These, in their turn, are seduced by the hope of larger benefits 
than regular industry and the ordinary course of production can 
afford. They buy shares with avidity, under the delusion that the 
rapid increase in the price affixed to the property has been due to 
a real augmentation of its intrinsic value, and that a similar pro- 
gressive advancement of price and profits will continue after they 
have_acquired the ownership. The whole operation was a fan- 
tasy; the fever of greed which has penetrated into the public 
body alone gave practicability to the scheme ; the rapid increase of 
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nominal value was generated solely by the dexterous inflammation 
of the covetous hopes of the people, and the game is played out 
as soon as shareholders have been attracted, and have paid for 
their stock. The last holders of the cards are the losers, and those 
only gain who have shared in the previous mancuvres. The 
wasteful expenditure of energy and means, in the development 
of schemes of this character, and in the unproductive outlays of the 
shareholders, is ruinous to the national wealth; while the ardour of 
the industrial classes is paralyzed by their losses, and all exertion 
is directed more or less zealously in the direction of new gambling 
speculations to retrieve former disappointments. Thus, actual 
production becomes the prey of speculation ; industry and com- 
merce are subordinated to the fluctuations of hazard; and tirade 
is contaminated by the infection and consequences of this univer- 
sal spirit of gaming. 


‘Such is, in general, the perverted speculation of modern times. It 
multiplies itself under a thousand forms, it fastens on labour, on capital, 
and on commerce, appropriating to itself the clearest, the surest, the largest 
returns of all. It apes and dishonours useful speculation, whose generous 
and modest votaries too often receive, for their sole recompense, wretched- 
ness, whilst the brazen disciples of the other, insulting the morals of the 
community, swim in honours and opulence.’’ * 


We have not drawn the distinction which is made by Le Spéc- 
wateur ala Bourse, between useful and abusive speculation. The 
term is sufficiently familiar in its worse sense ; it is not in its better 
meaning; and this better meaning is more adequately and signiti- 
cantly expressea by invention. The discrimination between the 
diverse applications of creative genius gives a more complete 
character to the treatise before us, and adds to its philosophical 
precision; but. if introduced into this essay, it would only have 
extended our remarks unnecessarily, and produced confusion in 
the minds of our readers. 

The spirit of speculation, which has converted already the pur- 
suit of independence into a game with stocked cards, and bestowed 
a monopoly of gains upon the dealers, is not limited in its opera- 
tions to great transactions, and the more obvious modes of sudden 
acquisition of wealth. It is daily sinking deeper and deeper into 
the whole system of society, penetrating into the daily routine of 
production, and circulating through all the veins and arteries of 
the industrial economy. 

Trade is catching, nay, has already caught, the contagion. 
Manufactures of all sorts are sinking into the same category ; even 
agricultural and mechanic productions are afflicted with the same 


*Le Spécul. A la Bourse. Introd. § ii, p. 20. 
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disease. The distemper is universal. Its dissemination is the 
instrument of its further extension; and the prevalence which it 
has acquired necessitates its reception, and ensures its growing 
ascendency. We are involved in the complicated network of its 
endless ramifications, and there is no visible mode of extricating 
any part of the community from its insidious and all-embracing 
coils. Self-defence, and the urgency of subsistence, compel all 
parties to unite in the game; and it 1s impossible to foresee any 
available plan of escape, or to anticipate any ultimate result but 
utter ruin and demoralization. 

The legitimate purpose of trade is to exchange the productions 
of different localities, or of different individuals, and to benefit all 
parts and parties by satisfying their wants with their reciprocal 
superfluities. This is the service which the trader undertakes to 
render, and he is entitled to a recompense adequate to his suitable 
support, and proportionate to the benefits he confers. But the 
immense development of competition, the influence of large capi- 
tals and still larger establishments, the lust of sudden wealth, and 
the rapacity of speculation, have modified both the purposes of 
trade and the requirements of the trader. Trade for the sake of 
trade; commerce, not for public benefit, but for private gain, has 
become the universal procedure of modern nations. No one is 
any longer satisfied with profits proportionate to his actual services, 
or with supplying real wants, but every nerve is strained to im- 
prove the opportunities of gain, without any regard to the conse- 
quences which may befall the public. Perhaps, to this cause 
principally may be attributed those financial crises which peri- 
odically occur, and inflict such severe losses and such deep distress 
upon the world. But to this cause unquestionably may be referred 
many other disastrous phenomena of modern commerce. Excess- 
ive imports, excessive exports, and the continual fluctuations of 
price, may be, in great measure, ascribed this cause. Hence 
too, has proceeded the now common practice of forcing both trade 
and manufactures beyond the natural wants of the consumers: 
of stimulating artificial demands, and of multiplying unprofitably 
both production and consumption by the adulteration of commod- 
ities of all sorts, and by the incessant flux of fashions. The conse- 
quences of this routine, are to occasion a constant repetition of 
profits in the hands of the gainers, and a continual repetition of 
losses or unsatisfactory consumption in the hands of the losers; 
to augment the net profits of the year, and to diminish the well- 
being of the masses of the community. 

This routine, under the impulse of the spirit of trade, which is 
now predominant, eventuates in the fatal severance of society into 
two classes, as widely contrasted as the opposite poles of the sphere : 
the rich, with those becoming rich by means of the speculative 
activity of the times, and the poor, or those declining into that 
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category under the operation of the same instrumentality. Inse- 
curity, discord, and ruin, are the inseparable accompaniments of 
any society thus divided into two conflicting and irreconcilable 
classes. Moreover, production must ultimately be arrested by the 
extension of this system; for, independent of the annual waste 
which it occasions, it must reaeh speedily the limit when the 
masses, not of one country, but of the whole commercial world, 
will be pauperized, and unable to keep up the production, by their 
purchases to its former magnitude, and when they will be decima- 
ted by want and misery, and enfeebled by disease so as to be unable 
to supply the physical force required for the creation of the raw 
material. A similar effect may be produced less directly and less 
extensively, by the failure of the principal aliments of the present 
rapid production. Steamboats, which constantly explode, and, 
which must be continually replaced; locomotives, which are 
smashed by the frequent recurrence of collisions, and under favour- 
able circumstances last only a few years; railroads, which are 
made only to prove their inability, are promptly abandoned, 
and those which are used and worn out daily, with the other nume- 
rous applications, judicious or injudicious, of iron, must exhaust 
the apparently exhaustless supplies of this valuable metal. Before 
this point is reached, however, it is probable that an equivalent 
effect will result from the exhaustion of the coal, required in enor- 
mous quantities in all the mechanic arts, and in all the great 
factories and modern modes of transportation. The timber, too, 
may be destroyed, which is almost equally requisite in its nume- 
rous uses. 

It may appear a distant and improbable danger which is thus 
apprehended ; but it is by no means so remote as is usually sup- 
posed. The consumption of coal, iron, and timber, has already 
excited alarm in Europe, and inspired anxions deliberations and 
economical precautions to postpone the evil. It is, indeed, a 
calamity which we can scarcely expect at any time to reach in its 
extreme form, because an immense rise in the price of all products 
of coal, iron, and timber, will long precede their actual exhaustion, 
and generate, in anticipation, all the difficulties and stagnation 
which would attend their complete destruction. When we point to 
statistics, to exports, and imports, to the returns of annual produc- 
tion and consumption, and to the aggregate profits of the year, it 
would be prudent to reflect that our age may possibly be imitating 
the brief but brilliant career of a spendthrift; that our immense 
expenditure, productive and unproductive, may be due to our 
living on our capital, and anticipating the legitimate resources of 
the future, and not to a permanent and healthy augmentation of 
our legitimate means, Many industrial enterprises have flourished 
for a short time, and dazzled by their brilliant success, which 
have afterwards been discovered to have paid all their large divi- 
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dends by deductions from the capital stock subscribed. May not 
the vast augmentation of commerce and manufactures, and their 
enormous aggregate profits, be in some measure attributable to the 
adoption of a similar procedure in the general economy of modern 
industry? It has become a vulgar truism that “ time is money :” 
but, unsatisfied with this oracle of mammon, we strive to convert 
the future into an actual possession. Speculation regards the hopes 
and the fears of the coming time as its estate. Trade yields to the 
spirit of the time ; and it spends the promise of the unborn years, 
in order to add to the profits of the passing moment. This process 
accumulates evils against the day of evil, and accelerates its 
advent; while the sun shines brightest in the commercial heavens, 
a sudden and enduring eclipse will some day come upon it, and 
clothe the skies in a fatal gloom. ‘The prophetic vision of Ossian, 
in regard to the central orb of our planetary system, may soon be 
realized, in its metaphorical adaptation to the course of modern 
prosperity, and the noonday of production be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye into the darkness of midnight. These may be 
imaginations, for every crisis in human affairs calls unforeseen 
energies into action; but they are imaginations which may well 
excite apprehension, and suggest reflection, in the midst of the 
uncertain splendours in which we bask with such hstless inatten- 
tion to their possible result. 

These considerations, though directly connected with our main 
thesis, have seduced us from the straight course of the logical pro- 
cedure of our argument. To this we must abruptly return. The 
universality of this spirit of speculation, and the necessities which 
it imposes upon the present generation, have rendered all produc- 
tions subservient to hazard; have changed commerce into a gambling 
operation; have rendered values fluctuating and delusive; and have 
made the smaller and ordinary transactions of trade capricious and 
extortionate. The net profit is the guiding star of modern indus- 
try, and is the substitute for all other canons of either right or 
policy. The tendency of this state of things is to social disinte- 
gration, because every one is compelled to prey upon all who come 
within his reach, and to devour each other, like pikes in a fish pond. 
Tf, in earlier times, the burthens of subsistence had required the 
cost to be as nicely calculated in all cases as it must be now, and a 
clear annual profit to be as certainly contrived, the forests could 
never have been cleared, the soil could never have been reduced 
to cultivation, cities would never have been built, nor would civili- 
zation have been possible. The lessons of political economy may 
be true interpretations of the existing order of facts; but in their 
exclusive adaptation to the daily practices of the world, it is much 


to be feared that they generate a monomania which must even- 
tuate in social suicide. 
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While the influences, the temptations, and the effects of specu- 
lation thus descend from the sublime heights of the financial 
operations on the exchange, to the smallest trading and manufac- 
turing establishments, every where engrossing the largest profits, 
without regard to the contingent losses to the public, and diffusing 
through all the departments of industrial activity the same feverish 
avidity for sudden and disproportionate gains, they are also mani- 
festing, by the rapid conversion of enterprise into associated 
adventure, a tendency to counteract the disorganization they have 
produced. Composition, decomposition, and recomposition is the 
law of social as of all organic existence; and these processes take 
place concurrently in the same organism, and become successive 
ouly in the transition from one organism to a new organic system. 
The same agencies which occasion the decay are, at the same time, 
engaged in attempting to restore a healthy action of the economical 
functions. This double movement of the forces which determine 
social change, renders the study of the transformations and other 
phenomena of society complicated and difticult, and casts uncer- 
tainty or obscurity over such investigations. Nevertheless, the 
duplex character of the mutations simultaneously presented must 
be recognized, if we would not encounter the risk of entirely mis- 
apprehending the truth, in consequence of apprehending it only in 
part. 

The ancient Stoics espoused the doctrine of an intelligent soul 
of the material universe. The “ Anima Mundi,” according to 
their philosophy, guided the changes of the seasons, and all the 
mysterious operations of nature. It thus constituted the Provi- 
dence of creative action. Wild and dreamy as the theory appears, 
when restated in the nineteenth century, it was only a coarse and 
fetichistic anticipation of the preéstablished harmony of Leibnitz. 
Both doctrines attempt to give a satisfactory expression to the 
feeling forced upon us by the observance of many of the phenomena 
of existence. Without assenting in any respect to the fancy of 
the Stoics, or hypostatizing a mere idea, we detect the semblance 
of this imaginary soul of the world in the blind instincts, operating 
like vital forces, which impel the world to the spontaneous and. 
unreflecting adoption of those general practices which extend the 
benefits or correct the errors, perhaps by the introduction of equal 
error, of their previous procedure. Thus, it is in obedience to no 
specific dogma, but simply in compliance with a natural tendency, 
that the spirit of speculation, after infusing a solvent into society, 
is now attempting a partial reconstruction, by the extension of the 
principle of associated or incorporated action to all those forms of 
industry which admit of concentration and amplification. We 
have already endeavoured to explain how the universal passion for 
speculation has combined both projectors and stockholders in the 
realization of this result ; and now recur to the subject solely for 
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the sake of noting the manner in which the anxiety for social 
redintegration has manifested itself in a practical form. The effort 
may be futile—indeed, must be so—until its immediate aims give 
place to larger and less interested views ; for in the shape in which 
it now reveals itself, it only enlarges the range of speculation, 
threatening to embrace all productive activity, and disseminates 
its temptations and its injuries throughout all the strata of the com- 
munity. But it indicates a tentative reform, and provokes to 
more effectual endeavours, which already seek realization. 


“The excesses of mercantilism and of speculation; the continual 
increase which had passed, so to speak, into a social necessity, of the public 
and funded debt; the invasion by chartered companies of the mineral 
wealth, of the railroads, &c.; the feudal constitution of industry on the 
large scale, naturally tended to produce a protestation on the part of the 
classes affected by these movements, and to suggest projects of reform.” 


The Spéculatewr a la Bourse confines his remarks to France, 
but they are equally applicable to all other countries where specu- 
lation has obtained the ascendency. It is undeniable at this day 
that a general system of social reform is almost universally felt to 
be a necessity. This is no longer the dogma of a heresy, or the 
watchword of a revolutionary party; it is the profound conviction 
of the most reflecting men, the instinctive requirement of the mul- 
titude. St. Simonians, and Fourierists, Socialists and Communists, 
Icarians and Egalitaires, have ceased to be anything more than the 
extravagant and intemperate manifestations of the common senti- 
ment. The reform itself is acknowledged as a social necessity ; 
but the grand difficulty remains, which is to determine upon any 
safe and practicable mode of its effectuation. The existence and 
prosperity of communities cannot be staked upon the oscillations of 
the market, and the fluctuations in the value of stocks and shares, 
resulting from the transactions on the exchange. This becomes 
the more intolerable when there is an obvious tendency to convert 
all property into stocks, and to subordinate all industry and pro- 
duction to incorporated companies. Communities cannot submit 
to witness, with open eyes, the net results of their labours, and the 
accumulated results of former generations, thrown off, appropri- 
ated, and dissipated by the contractions and dilatations which are 
artificially or artfully produced in the market, for the benefit of the 
operators behind the scenes. They cannot consent to the contin- 
uous disorganization of society, and the constant dislocation of the 
machinery of industrial action. The world of trade has been 
thrown off its axis, and it spins round with a giddy motion, which 
may communicate a delightful intoxication for a time, but the peril 
of the position must at length be discovered. The discords and 
dissensions of society will cease to be endurable, and must suggest 
measures of reunion, or will find for themselves a fatal termination 
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by successive and ever extending explosions. Certain it is, that 
the continued amplification of the. present commercial procedure 
must work out its own cure, or provoke the insurgence of the 
masses, or produce ruin by its own success. The latter is the pre- 
dominant tendency at present ; the world is dying of the triumphs 
which constitute its proudest boast. 


Et perit exemplo postmodo quisque suo. 


Some remedy must be found, or society must sink beyond 
remedy. ‘This is the almost universal admission of the current 
age. Speculation has seized upon the agencies, the processes, the 
routine of production ; it has established a tyranny over the means 
of production and the producers themselves, and attracts to itself 
the greater part of the profits of both, without any proportionate 
addition of productive value. It has changed the laws and altered 
the character of trade, and has breathed its own appetencies into 
the bosoms of the traders. It has deranged or destroyed the natu- 
ral articulations of society, and has substituted temporary and 
uncertain links, which derive their whole validity from the universal 
prevalence of a common delusion. It has perverted all industry, 
except daily manual labour, so as to render it a gambling operation 
in its essence, and it has infused the spirit of gambling into all the 
veins of society. It has made subsistence, and the maintenance or 
increase of individual prosperity, a continual game of hazard, and 
has thereby destroyed all tranquillity of mind, and seriously endan- 
gered all convictions of moral right. It has introduced discord and 
disorder into the political system of every community into which 
its activity has penetrated ; and has generated revolutions without 
definite aim, and insurrections which could only aggravate the 
miseries of the insurgents. It has infringed upon the prospective 
resources of future generations, appropriating and squandering the 
estate designed for posterity, and has augmented, by this invasion, 
only the private gains of the fortunate few, while enfeebling the 
public body, and rapidly augmenting the miseries of the many. 
It is gradually eliminating the middle classes in all countries, and 
is, at the same time, decimating and depressing the proletariate, 
and is exhausting the physical as well as the natural capacities of 
States, while it is bestowing larger gains and more luxurious and 
selfish gratifications upon the diminishing class, which retains the 
honours and the chances of the game. 

From whatever aspect we contemplate the effects of the modern 
frenzy of speculation, as exhibited to us in their incipiency by con- 
temporaneous facts, we discover only grievous delusions and more 
grievous impending dangers. They are absolutely fatal to public 
morals, and will be ultimately even to public decency; they 
present dangerous seductions also to the private morals of the 
members of the community. They are utterly antagonistic to poli- 
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tical order or the permanent prosperity of States, and must prove 
the ruin of all governments, if not speedily checked. They are 
consuming the vitals of society, and rendering the continuance of 
social order an impossibility. They are at variance with any just 
conception of healthy trade or advancing industry. They under- 
mine the private fortunes of the majority of the people, and threaten 
to dissipate entirely the resources of the State. They contract the 
subsistence and annihilate the comforts of the multitude, increasing 
the competition of labour on the part of starving labourers, adding 
to their numbers by the rapid degradation of the immediately 
superiour classes, but menacing a proximate destruction of the popu- 
lation by the consequences ot the artificially enhanced wretched- 
ness. All these things are already apparent, and sufliciently 
demonstrate that the appearance of commercial prosperity, which 
has occasioned so many hosannahs and such repeated hallelujahs, 
is delusive, and due only to an immense artificial inflation of both 
the channels of production and the minds of the observers. An 
accident, a slight jar, a trivial puncture, may suddenly open an 
escape for the gas; and then a universal collapse must ensue. 

The various partial schemes of correction which are enumera- 
ted in the Spéculateur dla Bourse, we pass without notice, because 
they are entirely local in their character and in their aims, being 
confined to Paris; and because they have been successful in only 
a few instances and to a very limited extent. Moreover, we have 
no faith in these semi-socialistie experiments, which attempt to 
redress present evils by a mere change in the mode of their accept- 
ance, and which seek to cast out devils in the name of Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. The danger of the present menacing 
system cannot be avoided by any such simple jugglery as the union 
of capital and labour, of profits and wages, in the same hands by 
the association of workmen in a common establishment. The 
remedy, if practicable in itself, does not admit of sufficient gene- 
ralization. If such extension were attainable, it would defeat its 
own object, because it would only transfer the injuries of collision 
and concurrence from individuals to the companies in which they 
were merged. And if even this danger could be avoided, such 
guilds or fraternities could not continue to operate harmoniously, 
because the absence of supervision and restraint, the differences of 
temperament, the passions and the jealousies of the constituent 
members, would ultimately eventuate in discord, stagnation, and 
dissolution. 

The experiment was tried under very favourable circumstances 
before any of the modern theories of communism or socialism 
were pressed into practical service. The limited advantages, and 
the uncertain duration of such projects are both exhibited by the 
brief history of this little effort at associated production. We give 
the narrative in the words in which it was first presented to our 
notice. 
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Cn the side of Mount Ossa, and overhanging the classic vale 
of Tempe, there is a small town, called Ampelakia, the city of 
vines. Its modern fortunes have been remarkable. 


“Many of the inhabitants of this secluded spot were formerly Germans, 
though they wore the Eastern dress. There was a staple manufactory here 
for dyeing thread of a red colour, which supported and enriched the inhabi- 
tants, and gave rise to a very considerable commerce. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Ampelakia was visited by Beaujour, he gave the 
following account of it: ‘Ampelakia, by its activity, appears rather a 
borough of Holland than a village of Turkey. This village spreads, by its 
industry, movement, and life, over the surrounding country, and gives birth 
to an immense commerce, which unites Germany to Greece by a thousand 
threads. Its population now (1798) amounts to four thousand, having 
trebled in fifteen years. In this village are unknown both the vices and 
cares engendered by idleness; the hearts of the Ampelakiotes are pure, 
and their faces serene ; the slavery which blasts the plains, watered by the 
Peneus, has never ascended the sides of Pelion (Oss:); and they govern 
themselves like their ancestors, by their primates and other magistrates. 
Twice the Mussulmans of Larissa attempted to scale their rocks, and twice 
were they repulsed by hands which dropped the shuttle to seize the musket. 
Every arm, even those of the children, is employed in the factories; whilst 
the men dye the cotton, the women prepare and spin it. There are twenty- 
four factories, in which, yearly, six thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
cwts. of cotton yarn are dyed. This yarn finds it way into Germany, and 
is disposed of at Buda, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, Auspach, Bayreuth. 
‘he Ampelakiote merchants had houses of their own in all these places. 
The competition thus established reduced the common profits; they pro- 
posed, therefore, to unite under one central administration. Twenty years 
ago this plan was suggested, and a few years after it was carried into 
execution. The lowest shares in this joint stock were 5,000 piastres, 
(between 6007. and 700/.,) and the highest were restricted to 20,000/., that 
the capitalist might not swallow up the profits. ‘The workmen subscribed 
their little profits, and uniting in societies, purchased single shares, and, 
besides their capital, their labour was reckoned in the generalamount. ‘The 
dividends were at first restricted to ten per cent., and the surplus was applied 
to augmenting the capital, which, in two years, was raised from 600,000 to 
1,000,000 piastres, (120,000/.) Three directors, under an assumed firm, 
managed the affairs of the company; but the signature was also confided to 
three associates at Vienna, whence the returns were made. These two firms 
had their correspondents at Pest, Trieste, Leipsic, Salonica, Constantinople, 
and Smyrna, to receive their own staple, effect the return, and extend the 
market for the cotton yarn of Greece. An important part of this trust was 
to circulate the funds realized, from hand to hand, and from place to place, 
according to their own circumstances, necessities, and the rates of exchange. 
The greatest harmony long reigned in the association; the directors were 
disinterested, the correspondents zealous, and the workmen laborious. The 
company’s profits increased every day, on a capital which had rapidly 
become immense.’ 

‘Mr. Urquhart, in the ‘Spirit of the Hast,’ says that, at length, ‘ the 
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infraction of an injudicious by-law gave rise to litigation, by which the 
community was split into two factions. For several years, at an enormous 
expense, they went about to Constantinople, Salonica, and Vienna, trans- 
porting witnesses, mendicating legal decisions, to reject them when obtained ; 
and the company separated into as many parts as there were associations of 
workmen in the original form. At this period, the bank of Vienna, where 
their funds were deposited, broke, and along with this misfortune political 
events continued to overshadow the fortunes of Ampelakia, where pros- 
perity and even hope were finally extinguished by the commercial revolu- 
tion produced by the spinning-jennies of England. Turkey now ceased to 
supply Germany with yarn; she became tributary for this, her staple com- 
modity, to England.’ ”* 


It will be observed that at Ampelakia the principle of arresting 
the encroachments of speculation, competition, and capital, by 
the association of the labourers, was only partially applied; but 
the restriction of the principle was favourable to success, for it 
permitted the use of an adequate capital, and ensured sufficient 
superintendence. Moreover, the industry pursued was of a distinct 
and special character, amounting almost to a monopoly. The 
market was almost coextensive with the commercial world, 
and allowed indefinite expansion. Nevertheless, the enterprize 
was ruined by local discords and the jealousy of the associates ; 
and such, it is to be feared, must always be the fate of similar 
companies, if their action is not more speedily overwhelmed by 
the operation of other influences. 

These considerations have induced us to reject and pass in 
silence, the projects of reform mentioned at the close of the volume 
we are noticing. The remedy required must be more general and 
durable than any modification of existing plans; it must extend 
rather to the morals and sentiments of the community than to their 
routine. We have no suggestions to make on the subject; the 
solution of the problem remains to be discovered, and the condi- 
tions of the problem must first be recognized. It has been with a 
hope of elucidating the character of the present social difficulty in 
some of its most urgent aspects, that we have availed ourselves of 
the opportunity presented by a second edition of Le Spéculateur @ 
la Bourse, to present the foregoing reflections and dubitations to 
the consideration of others. 


It is not very many months since the foregoing pages 
were written, yet the accumulating experience and the rapid 
movements of the times have supplied additional confirma- 
tion to every position assumed, however paradoxical in appearance, 
er variant from ordinary convictions. We have watched, with 
anxious scrutiny, the progress of events, not contenting ourselves 
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with noticing merely the storms which convulse the great deep of 
modern history, but tracing, with still more cautious interest, those 
mightier tides which guide the ebb and flow of industry and com- 
merce, and change from age to age the outline of society. At no 
period has the motion of these vast waters been grander, more 
portentous, or less readily appreciable than at present; yet at no 
period has the just estimation of their actual and prospective 
currents been more essential to the destinies of humanity. It is a 
great and urgent task to determine the true social condition of the 
nineteenth century, to discover the tendencies of contemporary 
cizilization, to detect the dangers to be apprehended, and the 
means of mitigating or averting them, without being deluded into 
the impracticable extravagances of the various schools of socialism, 
without being tempted into the blind retrogressive policy of those 
whose only idea of amelioration is a return to the usages of 
feudalism and the thirteenth century, and without being guilty of 
that imprudent temporizing with incipient perils which canonizes 
the present and leaves time and accident to heal, prevent, or 
ageravate the imminent calamities of the future. 

The rage of speculation, which grows by what it feeds upon, 
has latterly been supplied with most ample nutriment by the 
political and commercial oscillations of nations. Peace and war 
have been staked, like other public stocks at the Bourse; and the 
settlement of the national discords of the allies and Russia, as well 
as of Europe and America, has been made subordinate to, and 
contingent upon, the factitious elevation and depression of public 
securities. The secrets of cabinets have been betrayed, through 
the strongly suspected complicity of their members ; and the inter- 
ests of governments and peoples imperilled by the betrayed, in 
order to supply, or to swell the gains of financiering accomplices. 

The powers of State, the executive functions of the supreme 
authority, confided to certain delegated personages for the general 
welfare of nations, have been abused for the advancement of 
individual fortunes by the chicanery of operations on ’change. 
Emperors, and kings, and potentates, have become vain names ; 
cabinets, and governments, and parliaments, are a mere delusion ; 
they have ceased to rule the world ; they no longer control, direct, 
or defend the populations submitted to their care; the power has 
passed from their hands, the glory has departed from Israel, and 
the sceptre has been transferred to brokers and stock-jobbers, who 
anticipate, confirm, compel, or defeat the objects of nations, for the 
sake of a larger percentage. The offices of government are 
scarcely sought any longer for the honours they conter, for the 
opportunities they afford of advancing the general weal, but as 
convenient positions for enlarged and more assured speculation, 
and as posts which attract to themselves without effort the currents 
of gold and silver from all enterprises, as the magnetic rock in the 
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seas of the east was alleged to draw the nails, and bolts, and iron 
fastenings from the timbers of every vessel that sailed by it 


On prend a toutes mains le siécle ou nous sommes ; 
Et refuser n’est plus Je vice des grand hommes. 


The money-changers, who were driven from the Temple, have 
acquired the sovereignty over the nations; the issues of peace and 
war, the fortunes and the lives of thousands, the hopes, the anxie- 
tics, and the fears of men, the sustenance of populations, are in the 
hands of the Jews, and Greeks, and Gentiles, and depend not 
upon their serious sagacity or the contemplation of the large inter- 
ests of communities, but on the accidental or premeditated 
changes of their game of hazard. All the elements of national 
prosperity and existence are tossed about without solicitude, as 
merely the counters of speculation : 


Si signoreggia al mondo J’avarizia. * 


The nineteenth century boasts of its political sagacity, and 
points with pride to its advancement in political philosophy, and 
to its practical application of the precepts of political economy, 
but it is the wisdom handed down from old time that nations 
flourish only by the general welfare of the masses, and not by the 
magnitude of the special gains of the few. Yet, how can the 
multitude prosper, or even survive, under the operation of the 
complicated financial machinery which grinds them at every turn 
of its wheels? It has already been shown that the profits of specu- 
lation are derived from no actual or corresponding augmentation of 
either products or values; that they result only from the change 
of the holders of the values; and that their gains are ultimately 
abstracted from the fruits of the industrial labours of the poorer 
and unspeculating classes, who lose in greater proportion than 
others gain. Such is the commercial wisdom of this nineteenth 
century ; yet even in the confusion of the sixth, amid all the dark- 
ness and chaos of ostrogothic invasion, the fatal error. of such 
proceedings was recognized. “ Ultra omnes credulitates est, 
divitem velle fiert, de exrguitate mendici.” + 

The interruptions of agriculture in Europe, and the strange 
waywardness of the seasons everywhere during the recent years, 
have augmented the operations, the risks, the profits, and the 
losses of speculators in grain and other provisions, for which there 
has been an irregular and unusual demand in consequence of the 
late disturbances in Europe. Most branches of industry have been 
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feverishly stimulated, but have been, at the same time, thrown into 
disorder, and rendered more than ordinaril y perilous. The immense 
increase of commercial and other operations, accompanied with 
the augmentation of their risks and contingent profits, has given 
excessive impetus to corporate industry. This social tendency has 
been manifested in England by the late legislation on limited part- 
nerships, and by the rapidly advancing consolidation of railroads ; 
and still more signally on the continent of Europe, by the con- 
tinued expansion of that most dangerous instrument of finance, 
La Socicté de Crédit Mobilier, in France, by the extension of its 
gigantic transactions into Spain, and by the introduction or pro- 
posal of similar establishments in Venice, Vienna, and Turin. 
The companies organized in this country for oceanic steam navi- 
gation, with their clamorous demands on Congress for extravagant 
appropriations ; the numerous projects proposed, with the contem- 
plation of liberal grants of land for railroad communication with 
the Pacific coast; and many of the schemes of internal improve- 
ment in the Western States and territories, exhibit the type which 
the general disease of the times has assumed in America. Nor is 
the infection confined to the Great Republic in the northern part 
of the western hemisphere, but its virulence has extended even to 
the stagnant or retrograde communities of the southern portion. 
The symptoms of the plague are largely discernible in the charters 
granted by the Emperor of Brazil, and the Republic of Bolivia, 
for the introduction of steam navigation on the Amazon, and the 
development of the commercial and industrial resources of the vast 
valley drained by that mighty river. 

The moral or immoral effects of these speculating tendencies 
have been glaringly displayed in the trial of Messrs. Strahan, Paul 
and Bates, for fraud and embezzlement; in the exposures conse- 
quent upon the death of John Sadleir, M. P.; in the copious 
commentaries of the English press on that startling event; in the 
abundant revelations relative to the adulteration and sophistication 
of nearly all articles of food, and of numerous manufactures ; in the 
Rugeley and similar murders, and in the prospective impractica- 
bility of life. Assurances, in consequence of the terrific frauds 
and crimes which they provoke and reward; in the frequency of 
murder by poisoning, a hundred instances of which were stated by 
Dr. Taylor to have come within his own cognizance during the 
year; in the speculation and malfeasance connected with the man- 
agement of railroad companies, as specially exemplified by the 
Southwestern Railway Company, and the late meetings of the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company ;* in the continual indications 


* Railway Morals and Railway Policy. By Robert Spencer. London. 1855. 
Postscript. Pp. 59-75. 
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afforded by English, and we might add, other journals of habitual 
and systematic frauds in the ordinary routine of business. There 
were also sundry rumours and some authenticated facts concerning 
the transactions of the great Greek houses in England, engaged in 
the grain trade, during the Turko-Russian war, which do not suggest 
a favourable estimate of the morality or beneficial effects of specu- 
lation, even when occupied with the exchange or production of 
real material values. Nor do the allegations of the extensive 
bribery and corruption, practised in Congress, and openly charged 
upon its members, permit us to believe that the high places in our 
own government are removed from the general contamination. 
Indeed, every position taken by us can be readily sustained and 
extended by the abundant evidence of current transactions, if anv 
pains be taken to collect, compare, and preserve the business 
annals of the time. 

Even the suggestion of the prospective scarcity of the materials 
and aliment of machinery has not been left entirely without recent 
corroboration. Our attention has been attracted by the anxieties 
of France, relative to the deficiency of its coals, and by the conse- 
quent transference of a large part of the iron trade of Europe to 
Prussia. Everywhere great influences are silently working towards 
a grand explosion; the separate steps of advancing dangers are 
almost unheeded; in the bustle and activity of eager industry or 
of inebriating speculation, immediate effects are so exclusively 
contemplated as to prevent the attention from ranging far into the 
future, and from combining together, into one general inference, 
the numerous disconnected testimonies which furnish the true 
oracles of the passing age. 

Everywhere many dangerous tendencies are now pressing for- 
ward to the speedy development of national disaster. However 
divergent in principle, or dissimilar in aspect, they are acting in 
concert for the production of a common result. Of these, specu- 
lation is the most immediately pernicious, and perhaps the least 
remediable. It admits of indefinite amplification, and almost infi- 
nite dissemination; like a high-pressure engine, its energy increases 
atter the point of security is passed, and is augmented until the 
moment of final explosion. Then ruin ensues, and the danger is 
realized in its full extent, almost before it is suspected by any one. 
Such seems to us the condition of modern trade, and such the 
prospective result of modern speculation. So far as we have yet 
perceived, the only check on its diffusion is the existence of slavery ; 
for this institution, and the social system determined by it, have 
hitherto repelled its ravages, and even its extensive admission in 
the Southern States. 

The latest incident connected with this subject which has come 
to our knowledge, is the autograph letter of the Emperor Louis 
Napoloon, addressed to M. Ponsard, to acknowledge his services 
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in the cause ef virtue and the public weal, by his recent comedy, 

f enn 0 j » € lhe ete ,JqQ « a1 1 
La Bourse. It is well that the stage is at length assailing this 
monster, and directing public indignation and ridicule against it. 
But the imperial commendations are very suspicious, since the 
Emperor is believed to dabble largely in the funds, and to be deeply 
interested in the Société de Crédit Mobilier. 


Art, IL.—IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


Life of George Washington. By Wasutneron Irvinc. In three 
volumes. [Unfinished.] New York: G. P. Putman & Co. 
1855-1856. 


ADVANCING years seem to accumulate fresh lustre and increasing 
honours on the name of Washington. Time, which consigns so 
much else to oblivion, and dims so much of what once dazzled 
mankind, imparts to his fame a more Juminous projection, and 
reveals it in new and outstanding proportions. As we more deeply 
search and better understand the other personages of history, we 
learn the better to understand and appreciate Washington. In 
them, we discern only so many foils and tests, rather than rivals 
or doubles of his renown. The contemporaries, who gazed on him 
near, could not comprehend his relative and proportional greatness. 
Swayed by the passions of the hour, they sometimes questioned 
his far-reaching and prophetic policy; but results generally 
exchanged his enemies into friends, and dissidents became his con- 
verts. Ile was at once the representative of the glorious past, and 
the herald of a brighter future. War and peace, the eagle and the 
dove, perch together on his escutcheon. He stands at the head of 
that small catalogue, which itself occupies the van of worldly 
greatness; we mean the class of warrior-statesmen. Therefore, we 
are not attracted to a new life of Washington by the ordinary 
interest and instruction to be derived from history or biography ; 
we expect and demand from it fresh illustrations of immortal prin- 
ciple, of the better genius of our country, and of the happier type 
and promise of humanity. 

The title-page of the work now to be noticed, presents a stri- 
kingly felicitous collocation of names. From its first announce- 
ment, it rang like a fitting harmony on every cognizant ear. It 
told that the writer, who, on the whole, seems best to deserve the 
combined appellation of the father of American literature, and the 
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most favourite American author at home and abroad, devotes the 
sunset of his brilliant career to the biography of the father of his 
country, and of the most popular man of the world’s history. By 
asort of characteristic modesty and propriety, he undertakes not 
his labour, until he has, in a manner, educated and matured him- 
self into an appropriate capacity for the task. Had Mr. Irving 
attempted the life of Washington thirty years ago, the admirers, 
both of himself and of his hero, might have apprehended a defi- 
ciency of certain qualities indispensable to the specific undertaking. 
True, they would have safely looked for every charm of thought, 
and every grace of style and narrative. But, there was at that 
time wanting to the compositions of this distinguished author, a 
certain nervous and masculine ruggedness, necessary to the com- 
plete historian or biographer. The exquisite polish, the melting 
Jusciousness, the studied beauty of almost every sentence, although 
adapted to purposes of high intellectual refinement, appeared to be 
not the most suitable drapery of historic truth. The favourite 
veins, also, which the author had hitherto wrought, were not closely 
kindred with a sturdy research into matters of fact. Speculations 
on general life and manners, humorous satire, quaint and piquant 
narrative, the very essence, in short, of excellence in essay-writing, 
constituted not the promise of an ideal biographer of Washington. 
Accordingly, by some prophetic instinct, impelling him towards 
that lofty function, he seems to have trained and chastened himself 
by a long intermediate elaboration of various histories and lives, 
into that precise degree of breadth ef conception and stern intel- 
lectual muscularity which the task required. The result is, that 
the style of the work before us, with a very few exceptions, is all 
that could be desired. The narrative is captivating and entrain- 
ant ; the admiration for the hero described is more enthusiastically 
exhibited than by any preceding biographer; the various topics 
are marshalled and dwelt upon with artistic felicity and tact; and 
while the elements of poetry and eloquence are superinduced upon 
the merits of his predecessors, the author’s determination to present 
exact historical truth everywhere, overrides and extinguishes the 
mere inclination to produce effect. Fancy and imagination are 
only allowed to be the handmaids of his severe research. What 
to say is evidently his predominant aim ; how to say 2t, though not 
neglected, is but a subordinate purpose, for which, however, nature 
and genius have amply provided. Although the author must be 
somewhat advanced in years, the only marks of age, betrayed 
throughout his work, are the wisdom, truth, and justice of his 
manifold conceptions. 

It is rather an embarrassing task to approach the critical exami- 
nation of a yet unfinished production. Every work of a fragmen- 
tary nature seems to preclude the exercise upon it of a complete 
and equitable judgment. The true scope of an author can rarely . 
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be appreciated, until he has wrought his subject out into the entire 
fulness of its relations and conclusions. Like an architect, he cannot 
be fairly judged, until the keystones and cornices are all fitted in, 
and the roof compresses the four walls into a unity. These remarks 
are especially applicable to the three initial volumes of the “ Life” 
before us. They conduct the hero not far beyond the middle of 
his career. They still leave him involved in the uncertain agony 
of alternate success and defeat. The splendid denowement of the 
story is still at a distance. Some of the most important portions 
of Washington’s life and interesting developments of his character 
are as yet untold. The lion has not yet struggled out from the 
incumbent earth, to pace in ful) majesty his appointed domain. 
The military career of Washington only severed his country, like 
a piece of amorphous metal, from its parent bar. It was his states- 
manship and diplomacy that moulded it into the coin, and gave it 
an enduring stamp. Who can dare to predict how these pregnant 
topics will be treated, even by the plastic pen of Irving ? 

We would gladly, therefore, have suspended our critical 
labour, until a complete possession of materials had placed us in a 
more satisfactory condition to perform it. But other considerations 
seemed to urge upon us a difierent decision. This Life of Wash- 
ington, though not completed, has yet assumed a snfticiently 
substantive character, to claim the notice of a publication devoted 
to the record of contemporaneous literature. We know that the 
public do not and will not wait for the termination of the work, 
but that they read with avidity each successive volume as it issues 
from the press. Criticism, therefore, instead of lingering behind 
the rest of the world,-which will not, in this case, tarry for her 
tardy conclusions, must herself mingle in the passing current, if 
she would fain hope to “ pursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 
In short, a right-placed deference for the author, a sense of justice 
to our readers, and a regard for the interests and pretensions of 
our journal, at once concur in extorting from us the present article, 
inadequate and premature, as in some respects it must ncces- 
sarily be. ; 
The portion of the work, however, already executed, is sufficient, 
we apprehend, to justify us in one preliminary criticism, suggested 
by the form and title which the materials have been made to 
assume. One of the most important requisites of authorship, 
involving often no little skill, clearness, and definiteness of con- 
ception, is the adoption of a title precisely commensurate with the 
nature of the task to be performed. This requisite seems not to 
have been fully exercised by our admired author on the present 
occasion. His book is very much more, and promises, too, to be 
still very much more than “The Life of George Washington.” 
Now, it is most true that we, and as we believe, everybody else 
would rejoice to read whatever comes from the pen of Washington 
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Irvine. We could searcely imagine a happier literary prospect 
before us than to be able to sit down every morning of our lives, 
and peruse a new sheet of commentaries from that pen on the 
history of the American revolution, or any other subject that it 
mieht choose to illustrate and adorn. But when a distinet life of 
George Washington is promised or given to the world, the world, 
for various reasons, expects something in a different shape from 
what it here finds. It expects, indeed, everything immediately 
connected with the hero to be related with sufficient fulness of 
detail to place his whole character in the truest light. But it does 
not expect a copious history of the entire American revolution, nor 
innumerable digressions, however delightful, detailing the account 


of events only connected with Washington, by being contemporary 
with him, nor extended biographies and notices of individuals who 
happened to be his contemporaries or his coadjutors in the great 
work of his life. 

That Mr. Irving has, in fact, been thus diverted from his original 
plan, is manifest from an expression of his own, in a note prefixed 
to the third volume. Neither in the title, nor in the preface of his 
work, is there any intimation that the American revolution at large 
was to be the subject of his lucubrations. But the theme, as we 
are not sorry to say, grew under his hands, anc he was tempted to 
wander from event to event, and from character to character, until 
the completion of the three volumes, confidently projected as a 
whole, and announced by the publishers, finds him still only in 
“the middle of affairs.” Accordingly, he now informs us that his 
object has been “ to present a familar and truthful picture of the 
revolution, and the personages concerned in it,” so that “the 
characters introduced might speak for themselves, and have space 
in which to play their parts.” Exceedingly pleased, as we are, at 
this recognition and confirmation by the author of the real nature 
of his performance, we only regret, for his publisher’s sake, for his 
own, and for the reading publie’s, the too contracted misnomer 
selected at the outset. 

Yet, it might be difficult now to devise a satisfactory substitute 
for it. The author’s own language, in the note just quoted, would 
imply the proper title to be, A Tistory of the American Revo- 
lution, especially as he there makes no allusion to Washington, as 
the main subject of the history, and speaks of his legitimate task 
as one much more comprehensive. But this title, on the other 
hand, would manifestly be inadequate, for we are really to have a 
complete and substantive biography of Washington, interwoven 
with these sketches of the revolution. The work opens with an 
account of the genealogy of Washington, as of its prominent and 
paramount subject; and the rise and progress of the revolution 
are brought in only quite incidentally, and subordinately to the 
commanding figure. Perhaps some such title as the “Life and 
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Times of George Washington,” though the author as well as our- 
selves may have been sick of its triteness and abuses, would have 
embraced as many points of the case, and evaded as many objec- 
tions, as any that could be suggested. This, of course, would 
comprehend the revolution, and the various characters and events 
which it suited the author to describe, without burdening him with 
the necessity or responsihility of furnishing a complete view of any 
other than the main subject. We presume that the oft adopted 
title of ‘Life and Times” never can be expected to signify more 
than just so much of the temes as the memorialist pleases to ela- 
borate. 

A model life of Washington, as we believe, does not require 
the various episodes and descriptions of characters which have 
been introduced by Mr. Irving. Would the work, for instance, 
have been less valuable as a biography, if the accounts of Indian 
tribes and traders before the revolution had been compacted into 
a briefer notice? The history of the three expeditions of 1758, 
with which Washington had nothing at all to do, need not to have 
been expanded into a whole chapter, nor would the notice of 
Wolfe and of Wolfe’s engagement at Quebec, clear and spirited 
as it is, but equally irrelevant with the three expeditions, have 
required to oecupy as much space as the account of Braddock’s 
defeat, in which Washington was present. The ten pages detailing 
the battles of Concord and Lexington might well have been 
reduced into one or two, even had the author avoided the brevity 
of Mr. Sparks, who dismisses the whole by simply remarking that 
“ the tragical day of Lexington and Concord had occurred.”* The 
battle of Bunker Hill, so well aud minutely detailed ¢ through a 
whole chapter, befits, in this respect, rather a history of the revolu- 
tion than a life of Washington, who had not the slightest personal 
agency or influence in the event. So also in regard to the battle 
of Fort Moultrie, though its story has never been better told. The 
history of operations on the Canada frontier under the direction of 
Schuyler, might well have been compressed, since Washington had 
scarcely a nominal connection with them, and was not responsible 
for them, as they belonged, by the unfortunate policy of the Con- 
gress, to an entirely separate command. The jealousies and rival- 
ries between Schuyler and Gates, together with those in which 
other officers were involved, seem detailed beyond the fitting pro- 


* The conciseness of Mr. Sparks occasionally leaves something to be desired. Thus 
he notices, perhaps too transiently and incidentally even for his general plan, the event 
of Burgoyne’s surrender. He says not a word of St. Clair’s retreat from Ticonderoga, 
and not a word of Stark at Bennington. They were all of essential, however indirect, 
importance to Washington’s wider strategy. . 

+ To perceive how happily Mr. Irving has availed himself of new historical materi- 
als, compare his accouut of the Bunker Hill battle with Marshall’s. 
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portion for a mere life of Washington. The pathetic story of Miss 
McRea is most affectingly and beautifully given, but is liable, we 
think, to the same course of remark. So likewise as to the spirited 
narrative of events attendant on Burgoyne’s invasion from Canada ; 
it would be peculiarly appropriate and valuable in Memoirs of the 
Revolution, but is here the counter-extreme to Mr. Sparks’s ‘‘ mere 
mention.” The same remark is applicable to the long episode of 
the affair between Wilkinson and Gates. So far as Washington 
was involved, a few paragraphs would have sufficed. The accounts 
of the “ Mischianza,” &c., in Philadelphia might also have been 
omitted, although confessedly very interesting. General Lee 
seems to be one of the author’s favourite characters for description, 
but we know not why, to the exclusion of so many other officers 
and leading spirits in the revolution. Most readers, we think, 
would have greatly preferred an abridged account of Lee and 
others, if the void could have been supplied by brief sketches 
of the eight brigadier generals appointed at the outbreak of 
the war. John and Samuel Adams deserved some descriptive 
mention. How well the author could have struck off daguerreo- 
type miniatures of all these, and more, is evident from his conclu- 
ding notice of Governor Dinwiddie, vol. 1, p. 262. And to 
conclude these passing criticisms, which we willingly refrain from 
extending, we would have reduced, in a mere life of Washington 
the account of events connected with the siege of Newport to a 
much briefer compass. 

It may be said that Mr. Irving has anticipated and obviated 
these criticisms by the following conditions which he lays down in 
the preface to his work : 


“In writing the biography of Washington, Iam obliged to take glances 
over collateral history, as seen from his point of view, and influencing his 
plans, and to narrate distant transactions apparently disconnected with 
his concerns, but eventually bearing upon the great drama in which he was 
the principal actor.” 


But the question is, how far shall these incidental illustrations 
extend? If no assignable limit must be proposed, so long as 
materials exist for their introduction, then Mr. Irving has non ful- 
filled his own conditions, for it is evident he might, up to the point 
ot his history already reached, have given us several more volumes 
of “glances at collateral history,” and narrated many other 
“transactions bearing upon the great drama.” But if the lan- 
guage in his preface means, as we presume it to do, that just so 
much of this collateral history and of these transactions should 
be given, as may adequately illustrate the complete character and 
sphere of Washington, then, we apprehend the preface does not 
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obviate, but vindicates our criticisms on this point. In the nature 
of things, we suppose, there must be some line of distinction 
between a life of George Washington, and a history of the Ameri- 
can revolution; otherwise, Mr. George Bancroft would have been 
justified in giving to the revolutionary portion of his history the 
title of Life of Washington. If the line is drawn and maintained 
by Mr. Irving, we are unable to perceive it. It was well preserved 
by Dr. Ramsay, who devoted one volume to Washington, and 
three to the revolution. Both of Dr. Ramsay’s works, by the way, 
possess very considerable merit, being executed in a fine historical 
spirit of impartiality and philosophic penetration. The Edin- 
burgh Review, when reviewing Marshall’s Life, mistakenly 
characterized Ramsay’s as being only an abridgment of Marshall. 
A slight inspection is sufficient to detect the groundlessness of the 
charge. Something, we suspect, had led the reviewer to confound 
Ramsay’s Life with that of Dr. Bancroft, which, if we mistake not, 
was more open to the criticism. 

But that we may happily appeal to the authority of Mr. Irving 
himself, as approving and justifying the principle we are insisting 
on, is apparent from his own remark at vol. 1, p. 827, where he 
says, ‘we do not profess, im this personal memoir, to enter into a 
wide scope of general history, but shall content ourselves with a 
glance,” &c. So also, vol. 3, p. 478, he declines to do anything 
more than “ briefly note the issue” of certain military enterprises 
at the South, because they were “so far under Washington’s 
control.” Now, if the same rule of composition had been else- 
where employed; if only the “issues” of military enterprises at 
the North, ‘beyond Washington’s control,” had been “ brietty 
noted,” and the like principle rigidly adhered to in the treatment 
of every topic, no ground would have been presented for these 
criticisms, and the “ Life,” as originally contemplated, would have 
gracefully fallen within the manageable compass of three volumes. 

Mr. Irving would probably have escaped these contradictory 
predicaments, and avoided some trouble, into which, if we may 
judge from the deprecatory language of the note prefixed to his 
third volume, it appears that he has fallen, had he adhered to the 
old-fashioned method of arriving fairly at the end of his work 
before the beginning of it was ushered into day. The insatiable 
rage of the modern public for serial and fragmentary literature 
seems in a manner to have victimized our excellent author. The 
reading world, not satisfied with beholding and enjoying the 
nerfect creations of its greatest minds, demands, as it were, to be 
admitted behind the scenes—to grasp the conceptions of the 
master-workman as they come glowing from his brain—and to be 
flattered with the conciousness, that he is still toiling for them while 
they are revelling in the expanding productions of his hand. If 
Powers would build a gallery for shilling spectators over his studio, 
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he would realize from the arrangement more than from the orders 
of his liberal patrons. This prurient impatience is no doubt the 
secret of the process by which the Macaulays, the Dickenses, and 
the Thackerays are compelled, as authors, to hold converse with 
the world. They must deliver their work by immediate and 
unrevised instalments. No waiting until the ninth year for them. 
The fewilletonaire literature of France is an instance to the same 
efiect. As the author of Tristram Shandy gives a consequence to 
his hero, even before he becomes baby born, so would the public 
do in regard to each literary offspring of distinguished birth. All 
England reads the reports of parliamentary speeches while the 
orator is still upon his legs. In Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk is 
described the luxurious privilege of sitting in a publisher’s back 
parlour, and perusing the successive sheets of some keenly 
expected work, ere it issues from the hands of the binder. It is 
this very privilege for which our public are vehemently contending, 
and, by their outside pressure, they will certainly gain their point 
at last. If our friends Putnam & Co. are desirous of doubling the 
result of their pecuniary speculation, we advise them to publish 
the remainder of Irving’s Washington on this plan. A weekly or 
tri-weekly sheet, comprising sixteen pages of it, would probably 
rival the circulation of Harper’s Magazine, or of the London Ilus- 
trated News. Such is the irresistible tendency of the day. And 
it will go further yet. The time, we predict, will come, when the 
master-minds of this world will be constrained to sit, each in their 
telegraphic centres, and communicate their thoughts along the 
wires to the north, south, east and west of their own country, if 
not of the whole world. Should this to any one seem an extrava- 
gant supposition, let him compare the two or three columns of 
telegraphic despatches which now appear in almost every daily 
paper in New York, with the two or three little sentences with 
which this mode of intellectual intercourse a few years ago com- 
menced. ‘The expansion of newspaper literature never made more 
rapid advances than this. If the public are so eager for the imme- 
diate reception of news and facts, they will soon demand, and they 
do even now demand, enlightened and satisfactory contemporan eous 
commentaries on those news and facts. And thus the reion of 
telegraphic authorship has begun. > 

But to go. back to the category, considerably less advanced, 
indeed, in which writers with Mr. Irving’s attractions find them- 
selves. This demand of the public for rapid instalments of author- 
ship, has its advantages and disadvantages. Doubtless it is highly 
encouraging and exciting to the writer, and taxes the utmost stretch 
of his powers, while it appeals to every grateful, ambitious, and 
generous motive within him, to maintain the high and exacting 
standard imposed upon him by an admiring public. But then, on 
the other hand, it deprives him of that repose of spirit, and that’ 
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absolute command of materials and of time, which seem essential 
to the most perfect literary results. It is hardly possible, under 
such circumstances, to provide for symmetrical proportion, for 
necessary correction, for leisurely modification, for a growth, slow, 
like nature’s, in most of her great creations. Surprises and 
embroglios, in short, must be apt to occur, such as evidently are 
found to involve author, publisher, and reader at the close of these 
three most engaging volumes. On one horn of the alternative 
here pointed out, we see, for instance, Macaulay and living ; on 
the other, Prescott and Motley. 

Our advice and earnest wishes, therefore, would run to this 
effect, that Mr. Irving should be encouraged, both by his publishers 
and the country at large, to go on indulging “ his own sweet will” 
among the extant memorials of the revolution, until not a scrap 
worthy of being preserved, shall escape his loving industry, or at 
least his “ elective affinity.” No matter whether the task requires 
six or ten volumes for its completion. When at length, however, 
it shall have been executed, we would have the model biography 
proper of George Washington condensed from it, either into two 
or three volumes, according as should be judged expedient. The 
result, we are confident, would go far to satisfy the desires, and 
gratify the tastes of many coming generations. 

We believe that every American has within his mind a certain 
beau-ideal conception of Washington, which no biographer can 
perfectly represent. As there was a reserve in the living hero’s 
manners, so there is an undeveloped depth in his historical and 
traditional character.. We feel that, like the corps-de-reserve of an 
army, there was that within him which was not brought out into 
life and action. Accordingly, one is apt to say, after every eulogy 
and every biography, however detailed, however analytical, how- 
ever finely descriptive, “Ah, it is all very well, but the real 
Washington went something beyond it. You cannot make object- 
ive the subjective image in my soul.” This we said within ourselves 
when closing Guizot’s fine essay on the great man, which seizes, 
with a penetrating and comprehensive sagacity, and with some 
originality of comment, the most characteristic points involved in 
the biography and compilations by Mr. Sparks. Now, we feel 
persuaded that Mr. Irving’s biography, if reduced and condensed, 
as above suggested, will approximate much nearer than any other 
yet executed to this undefinable conception of the American 
mind. But to the best expression of this effect, the abbreviation 
recommended seems to be necessary. There must not be too 
much collateral portraiture. The attention should not be diverted 
from the dominical picture by a confusing crowd of illustrative 
concomitants, even though they be the best of their kind. 

Yet, even such an approximative work, we venture to imagine, 
ought not to affect the popularity, extinguish the claims, or super- 
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sede the use of Sparks’s Life of Washington, the only performance 
that can fairly be considered a rival of Irving’s. ‘The indefatigable 
researches of Mr. Sparks may be said to have introduced a new era 
into the biography of Washington. All who had preceded him in 
the same direction, including even the voluminous Marshall, were 
to the last degree jejune and barren in facts relating personally to 
the hero. Enduring will be Mr. Sparks’s praise for supplying this 
void, and particularly for illustratmg his work from the magnifi- 
cent compilations of Washington’s letters and other writings, which 
the biographer himself had the merit, at vast labour and expense, 
of ushering into the world. Well may Mr. Irving have confessed 
his obligations to the same collection, since perhaps one half of his 
new matter has been derived from that very source. His researches 
have, indeed, extended over wider and very valuable fields; but 
we are happy to transcribe here his generous testimonial to Mr. 
Sparks’s labours, as equally honourable to both parties, appearing as 
it does after the somewhat rude though effectually repelled assault of 
a foreign titled historian. ‘Ihave made frequent use,” he says, 
“of ‘Washington’s writings,’ as published by Mr. Sparks ; a careful 
collection of many of them, with the originals, having convinced 
me of the general correctness of the collection, and of the safety 
with which it may be relied upon for historical purposes; and I 
am happy to bear this testimony to the essential accuracy of one* 
whom I consider among the greatest benefactors to our national 
literature, and to whose writings and researches I acknowledge 
myself largely indebted throughout my work.” 
We should have been pleased if Mr. Irving had stated in his 
preface the specific grounds of his new undertaking, pointed out 
the deficiences of his predecessors, described the new materials he 
has employed, and indicated the precise needs and demands of the 
public in regard to the subject of his work. As his modesty may 
have declined the task, we trust that some particulars of it will be 
found to have been executed in the course of the present article. 
But how valuablé would have been a critical sketch from Mr. 
Irving’s hand, of the most considerable biographers of Washington ! 
e proceed, therefore, to remark, that on the whole, the present 
age will, at all events, transmit to posterity two distinct biographies 
of Washington, of equal authority, and with similar claims, but 
each possessing a distinct, appropriate, and specific value. Read- 
ers, whose leisure and tastes dispose them to the luxury of a 
protracted and diversified study of the subject, will be amply 
provided for by Mr. Irving; whilst that very numerous class, who 
can only afford the perusal of a more compact and limited per- 


* We have sometimes thought that a splendid literary monument to our chieftain’s 


fame might consist in a Catalogue Raisonnée of every sort of tribute that bas been: 
paid lin, 
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formance, may enjoy a satisfactory and a similarly authentic 
impression of the hero’s character from the work of Mr. Sparks. 
Thus, a literary Stuart, and a literary Houdon have both been 
employed on the same great sitter. In the production of the one, 
we may indeed behold all possible grace of illustrative colouring 
and magic variety of delicate shadowing; but not from that of the 
other are absent those exact outlines, and that perfect truth of 
expression, which faithfully convey to us a presentment of the 
living man.* Meanwhile, the most laborious students of revolu- 
tionary history may expatiate at large in the eleven additional 
volumes which Mr. Sparks has filled with the writings of Wash- 
ington, 

We now proceed to communicate a few less general impressions 
and criticisms that have been suggested by attentive perusals of 
the work before us. 

It opens, as already intimated, with a very elaborate and 
recherché genealogy of the family of Washington, traced through 
various changes of name and fortune, even back to the age suc- 
ceeding the Norman conquest. Deference would thus seem to be 
paid to Kuropean, rather than to American habits and prejudices. 
We can perceive in such an extended and minute inquiry, little 
beyond the gratification of a refined curiosity. With a slight 
stretch of fancy, indeed, we may recognise here and there, among 
the numerous remote ancestors of Washington, certain qualities 
which were also exhibited by the hero himself. But upon the 
ditterent or opposite qualities, known or unknown, which charac- 
terized many others of his progenitors, the author of course does 
not dwell. Moreover, it doth not appear how many fine qualities 
descended from the two hundred or more mothers and grandmo- 
thers, along whose veins certainly flowed no Washington blood. 
We would willingly believe our hero to have been as much 
indebted to his immediate mother as to the whole line of Wessyng- 
tons and Washingtons down. No just conclusion, therefore, can 
be drawn from an induction so incomplete. We might as well be 
pointed to certain great and good qualities that have appeared in 
individual Englishmen of the past. We can only perceive a curious 
coincidence in the fact relied upon by Mr. Irving, that an indirect 
ancestor of Washington defended to the death one of the cities of 
Charles the First. Indeed, if he had happened to be found fighting 
on the other side, we should have considered him a still fairer pre- 
cursor of his descendant’s hatred of tyranny. Besides, would it 
not, on the whole, rather diminish than enhance our impression of 
the greatness and originality of any man’s character, to be con- 
vinced that he was indebted to one of his remote progenitors for 


* We have always considered the style of Mr. Sparks as worthy of his subject ; 
serene, simple, elevated, clear, and full. 
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one quality, to another for another, and so on, through a long 
process of physical transmission? We love to think of Webster 
or Calhoun, as our own independent, unborrowed Webster or 
Calhoun, instead of a contribution from the phenomena and wealth 
of the past. We are, somehow, such practical believers in an 
immediately superintending Providence, and in the conscious inter- 
ference of creative energy in the current of human affairs, conjoined 
with the general capacities of our divinely imaged, though sinful 
race, that we prefer to contemplate a great man per se, as a sort of 
salient specialty, a direct and original giftof God. And our larger 
admiration would rather be lavished on the man who was not 
indebted to his ancestors for any prominent attributes, but who, by 
his force of character, broke through the chain of mere heredi- 
tary influences, whatever they might be. Still, we have no 
doubt, that families, as well as nations and races, are possessed of 
certain common characteristics that distinguish them from others. 
We, therefore, willingly surrendered ourselves to the pleasing spe- 
culations awakened by Mr. Irving’s opening chapter. So far as it 
appears, the family of the Washingtons have played an honourable 
part along the less prominent ranges of history. No stain, within 
our knowledge, seems to have rested on asingle bearer of the name. 
That our Washington belonged to such a family, is a fact of grati- 
fying interest. It confirms a general, moral, and historical truth. 
But let it not go for more than it is worth. Let it not conflict with 
the sturdy republican theory, that each man, after all, must stand, 
for a true estimate of his character, on his own individual foun- 
dation. Sothat we can accept, only with certain limits and quali- 
fications the apparently generous doctrine of the author in the 
following concluding paragraph, with which he apologises, as it 
were, for flying in the face of our national tastes and jbrejudices as 
to long-drawn heraldries and genealogies: ‘We have entered,” 
he says, “ with some minuteness into this genealogical detail, 
tracing the famliy step by step through the pages of historical docu- 
ments for upwards of six centuries; and we have been tempted to 
do so by the documentary proofs it gives of the lineal and endu- 
ring worth of the race. We have shown that, for many genera- 
tions, and through a variety of eventful scenes, it has maintained 
an equality of fortune and respectability, and whenever brought to 
the test, has acquitted itself with honour and loyalty. Herein 
rank may be an illusion; but hereditary virtue is a higher patent 
of innate nobleness, beyond all the blazoning of the Herald’s 
College.” 

Now, we allow that hereditary virtue, if such an attribute be 
possible, and if the very expression be not a paradox, is a higher 
patent of nobility than hereditary rank; but hereditary virtue, 
also, is equally liable to issue in an illusion; and the true American 
theory, coincident also with the purest dittates of philosophy, we 
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take to be, that personal, underived, autonomical worth, is the 
safest and highest possible patent of nobility among them all. 

In a few succeeding chapters, Mr. Irving has traced, with 
admirable research and penetration, the seminal elements of 
Washington’s special career and character. We are led among 
the scenes of his youth, and are indulged with some precious 
glimpses of the society in which his early years were passed. The 
subject, we hope, may still be susceptible of a much wider illus- 
tration. Cannot some competent hand, ere time shall be permitted 
to destroy the requisite materials, undertake the task of bringing 
to view everything that can exhibit society and manners in Vir- 
ginia, as connected with the old Washington family, previous to 
the revolution? Doubtless much may be gleaned in this field 
from letters, family records, papers of the day, books, ete. One 
or two excellent novels, indeed, have thrown the light of history, 
as well as of imagination, on some of the scenes and times in 
question. But we should be glad to know exactly what the history 
and fact are, uninvested with the imagination, or at least enjoying 
ourselves the privilege of investing them with our own imagina- 
tion. Indeed, the whole of a possible rich “ Washingtoniana,” we 
are persuaded, remains yet to be compiled. We remember read- 
ing a few years ago, in the newspapers, a sketch, by a Virginian 
eyewitness, of Washington depositing his vote at a popular elec- 
tion, as late, we think, as 1798 or 1799. Tis dress, his deportment, 
the impression he made on bystanders, were picturesquely de- 
scribed. We were shown the general beginning to mount an old 
flight of outside stairs necessary to admit him into the hall of elec- 
tion. The structure being somewhat crazy, a fear was started and 
circulated, lest it might give way beneath his weight, when several 
of the electors rushed forward and placed their hands and shoul- 
ders beneath the stairs, to secure for him a safe footing. Are there 
not many persons now living, who can favour us with reminiscences 
as distinct and personal as this, although not such fine subjects for a 
picture? Of late years, in many parts of the country there have 
been family gatherings of all who are connected with particular 
names. <A gathering of the ‘“ Washingtons,” we apprehend, would 
excite a degree of interest as yet unsurpassed. Were each of them 
requested to bring to the assemblage whatever memorials he 
might possess of his ancestors, and could each be induced to unfold 
his own appropriate treasures of memory and tradition, some 
worthy chronicler might be on the spot to receive their several con- 
tributions, and communicate them to the eager public. So much 
the better were the chronicler an Irving. 

Among other recommendations which distinguish the present 
work from the general body of its predecessors, we would advert 
to the following. Mr. Irving has shed more satisfactory light than 
we have hitherto enjoyed on the problem of Washington’s motives 
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for joining the resistance against Great Britain. The long injus- 
tice and neglect which, notwithstanding his transcendent deser- 
vings, he certainly experienced from his superiors, united with 
his sense of the difficulty, if not hopelessness, of ever surmounting 
the disadvantages of his colonial position, impart no little plausi- 
bility to the theory which would trace his conduct to promptings 
of a more or less selfish character. Our author has presented an 
atray of circumstances, incidents, and expressed sentiments on the 
part of Washington, assuredly sufficient very much to weaken the 
force of such a theory. Our own impressions on this delicate sub- 
ject are, that as Washington was not above the infirmities of 
humanity, and must have peculiarly felt the wounds inflicted on 
the most sensitive and characteristic part of his nature, these painful 
experiences of his early life may be allowed to have given him a 
bias towards the principles and aims of the revolution, and never 
perhaps to have ceased exerting some latent force. But we must 
remember that his personal experiences represented the wrongs, or 
the exposure to wrong, of numerous others besides himself, and 
that, consequently, sympathy must soon have expanded and puri- 
fied whatever motives originated in self. His own better sense 
might have made him feel more keenly, and perceive more clearly, 
the merits of the general question. As the great struggle advan- 
ced, and the higher elements of his soul became developed, there 
is no doubt that the influence of the loftiest principle restored him 
fully to that just and grand balance of character, peculiar to him 
on this as on every other subject. 

Another new service rendered in this work to the cause of revo- 
lutionary history, consists in the preparatory information it has 
conveyed in respect to the treason of Arnold. The author has not 
yet arrived in the course of his narrative at the event itself, and we 
have no doubt that he will illustrate it by various impressive reve- 
lations. Former historians have left the matter comparatively in 
the dark, and have treated Arnold’s defection more as an isolated 
and independent crime than in the light of a long train of antece- 
dents. Or it has been summarily ascribed to the influence of his 
dissipated and expensive habits. But Mr. Irving has, with great and 
continuous industry, brought to view the train of Arnold’s previous 
relations with the army and with Congress; his disappointments, 
and his sense of injustice and neglect. It is at once ahectte and 
impressive to behold the sympathy which Washington all along 
cherished in regard to Arnold’s afflictions, and the entire confi: 
dence he reposed in his integrity and competence. There arises 
a sort of vivid dramatic interest in the contrast involved between 
these feelings and the ultimate treason. The continued bafiling 
opposition experienced by Arnold, is also rendered, by the confi- 
dence shown him on Washington’s part, so much the more unac- 
countable. Indeed, the only desideratum we felt in the author's 
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treatment of the whole topic, was his failure to explain the intrigues, 
or prejudices, or perhaps the better founded causes, which prevailed 
to thwart the claims and aspirations of Arnold, who seems to have 
long borne them with singular patience and forbearance. And on 
the whole, although no considerations can justify the treason, or 
obliterate the damning spot from Arnold’s escutcheon, yet we are 
inclined to predict, that the present work will have set in a fair 
view those slightly redeeming palliations, which impartial history 
so often at length produces, to relieve the painful enormity of human 
transgression. At all events, more explanation will have been fur- 
nished to the mystery of the traitor’s motives. 

Considerable elucidation is also afforded in regard to the cabals 
among Conway, Lee, Gates, and others, to supplant the influence, 
and perhaps the position, of Washington. No regular conspiracy 
to overthrow him seems distinctly brought to view. Insubordinate 
and insurrectionary sentiments, it is true, are deeply scattered here 
and there in the correspondence of those officers and others. There 
were periods during the war, when we can scarcely wonder that 
Washington’s popularity should have declined, and his policy be 
distrusted. Disaster followed disaster, in most disheartening suc- 
cession. On a few occasions, one of which especially was the battle 
of Brandywine, he was certainly outgeneraled. Then, too, his 
frequent inaction could not be understood. He had himself gene- 
rally caused his forces to be publicly overrated, in order to deceive 
the enemy. His daring enterprises themselves seemed to throw 
reproach and suspicion on his own Fabian strategy. Even the loyal 
scent of the noble and faithful bulldog, Israel Putnam, became at 
times perplexed. Thus, the unavoidable disappointments in the 
public mind, and the bewildering excitements of an untried national 
life and death adventure, concurring with the criticisms of those 
officers who claimed to be Washington’s rivals in military art and 
experience, almost naturally produced some movements of secret 
opposition -against him, which ought not perhaps to be entirely 
ascribed to sinister impulses. The biographers of Washington, we 
observe, are generally inclined to treat this subject as onesided 
advocates, without those comprehensive allowances, which deal 
impartial and charitable constructions all round to the unseen 
hearts of men. 

In these days of dark alarm and peril to the country and the 
institutions which owed so much to Washington, we cannot resist 
transcribing out of the present work a quotation from one of the 
hero’s general orders, in which he animadverts on the sectional 
jealousies prevailing as early as the year 1776 among the American 
troops. In subjoining to it the brief commentary of the author, 
we would express our profound sympathy and approval at his 


patriotic suggestion : 
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“Tt is with great concern that the general understands that jealousies 
have arisen among the troops from the different provinces, and reflections 
are frequently thrown out which can only tend to irritate each other, and 
injure the noble cause in which we are engaged, and which we ought to 
support with one hand and one heart. The general most earnestly entreats 
the officers and soldiers to consider the consequences ; that they can no way 
assist our soldiers more effectually than by making divisions among our- 
selves; that the honour and success of the army, and the safety of our 
bleeding country, depend upon harmony and good agreement with each 
other ; that the provinces are all united to oppose the common enemy, and 
all distinctions sunk in the name of an American. To make this name 
honourable, and to preserve the liberty of our country, ought to be our only 
emulation; and he will be the best soldier and the best patriot, who contri- 
butes most to this glorious work, whatever be his station, or from whatever 
part of the continent he may come. Let all distinction of nations, coun- 
tries, and provinces, therefore, be lost in the general contest who shall 
behave with most courage against the enemy, and the most kindness and 
good humour to each other.” 


‘The urgency of such a general order,” remarks Mr. Irving, 
‘‘is apparent in that early period of our general confederation, 
when its various parts had not as yet been sutliciently welded 
together to acquire a thorough feeling of nationality; yet what an 
enduring lesson does it furnish for every stage of our Union !”?— 
Vol. ii, p. 800. 

The same penetration which guided the author among the earli- 
est formative elements of Washington’s career, accompanies him 
also along the course of his narrative, when occasionally elucidat- 
ing some of the finest points of the hero’s character. No one has 
been more felicitous or deeply searching in the views presented 
upon that subject. We are impatient to welcome, ifnot curious to 
witness, the completed portraiture that awaits us from the same 
hand. Cicero, in his description of Ceesar, enumerates good fortune 
among the qualifications of a military commander. We have often 
considered this a large element in Washington’s mingled career ; 
but have never seen it noticed in any summary of his attributes. 
And is it not high time for the biographer of Washington, in esti- 
mating his whole character, to assume more comprehensive ground 
than a mere positive eulogistic assertion of his good and great 
qualities? He may sometimes have to be defended, as well as 
eulogised. An antagonistic attitude may bring out the deeper 
truth about him. Negation seems an essential help to a better defi- 
nition and comprehension of infinity itself. Certain ethical ques- 
tions are from time to time started, involving perhaps the highest 
fame of our revered hero. The scrutinizing genius of modern 
history, which subjects to its crucible every character of the past 
the awakening moral sense of mankind, and the increasingly recog” 
nized lofty standard of Christian morality, would summon even 
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Washington to their awful bar, and place him on his defence. 
While awarding him some of the brightest virtues and glories of 
the warrior, they may arraign him for too eagerly rushing along 
the darker and rougher paths usually trodden by the warrior. They 
may put to the question his early and long cherished taste for the 
bloody contests of the field. They may ask, if he never contem- 
plated with too much indifference, or even with an exultant, unchris- 
tian pleasure, the distresses and destruction of his enemies. They 
may demand why he readily lent himself to the deceptions and false- 
hoods of war, such as so many have severely condemned when 
practised by a Bonaparte. They may fancy some inconsistency 
in his deliberately and habitually tempting hundreds of his 
countrymen to the danger of perishing as spies and criminals, while 
punishing the same function in André with unyielding severity. 
They may interrogate him, and in this they will especially be 
joined’ by rulers and subjects of the present day, whose mutual 
relations are everywhere growing more and more critical, as to his 
repeatedly urging his bleeding and exhausted country to protract 
an apparently hopeless contest, when the decision of the question 
seemed almost to rest upon himself alone, and when, had he 
quailed for an instant, the cause must have been given up as lost. 
They may demand, whether there were no alloy of obstinacy or of 
mere desperation, in the patriotism of his decision? Whether the 
contest were of as much importance to the multitude of combatants 
as to the ambition and security of himself and his class? Whether 
the probabilities of success were sufficient to warrant a persever- 
ance in the perilous struggle? Whether the growing strength of 
the colonies would not, in a few years, have enabled them to assert 
their independence without the enormous moral and material sacri- 
fices of the actual revolution? Whether, in short, he would have 
deserved no chastisement, had he proved an uNsuCcCESSFUL REBEL ? 
In regard to his military reputation, also, a severe if not unfriendly 
criticism may yet inquire, whether many of his misfortunes might 
not have been expected ? Whether many of them might not have 
been avoided? And how far his successes may have been owing 
to the blunders, the incapacity, and the perverseness of the enemy ? 
Does not tradition, too, speak of his having carried some of his 
stern and exacting qualities to extremes in private life? Believing 
that the freest discussion of these queries will result in the undi- 
minished elevation of our hero’s position—flaws even sometimes 
revealing the inherent vigour of the strained and burdened metal— 
and that the points in question have never yet been all adequately 
met by preceding writers, we shall gladly see them entered upon 
by the finely ethical, yet comprehensive and accomplished spirit, 
which is now fondly brooding over and influencing Washington’s 
undying fame. Doubtless, also, his general policy as a statesman 
will be instructively discussed in connection with the other topics ; 
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and we shall be happy to see some elucidation of what we regard 
as one of the greatest paradoxes in history, that while Washington’s 
reputation has been growing higher and higher with his country- 
men, and the universal reverence among them for his name has 
approximated to a species of idolatry, certain of his political prin- 
ciples have exercised in the same quarter little or no influence, and 
the vast majority of the masses have repudiated the very authority 
which they adored. 

Since Mr. Irving’s work has in fact assumed more or less the 
form of memoirs of the revolution, we regret that he has so lightly 
touched several topics which might have been greatly indebted to 
his adorning and illustrating pen. In the further progress of his 
task, we hope that he may yet find occasion to pay attention to 
these topics, or perhaps to weave them into subsequent editions 
of what is already executed. We will notice a few that have 
occurred to our minds. We think, then, that a larger use might 
well have been made of Mr. Sparks’s collection of the General’s 
writings, as well as other sources, and believe that the public would 
have gladly accepted thiem as occupying the space now devoted to 
less interesting matters. Why, for instance, was that perfectly 
admirable letter omitted, which we find in the appendix, note 3, 
of the second volume of Marshall? It is a farewell address to 
Washington, from the officers of the first Virginia regiment, on 
the occasion of his resigning the command, and was written in 
1758, when he was but twenty-six years of age. Nothing could 
more clearly show the deep impression he had already prematurely 
made upon his contemporaries. Every line of it seems addressed, 
not to a young soldier in the mere morning of life, but to one who 
had exhibited the experience, the services, and the highest acquired 
merits of forty or fitty years. Further in the progress of the revo- 
lution, Dr. Franklin’s discovery of Hutchinson’s and Oliver’s letters 
seemed to us of too great interest and importance to be absent 
from so comprehensive a sketch as that undertaken by our author. 
Nor could we miss, without considerable regret, an account of the 
noble and affecting conduct of the town of Salem (Massachusetts), 
when generously sympathising with the distresses of Boston, and 
declining to profit by the mistortunes of her doomed sister.* No 
passage in the revolutionary history was more worthy of Mr. 
Irving’s soul-moving powers. And why not insert, partially or 
entirely, those three golden, glorious, unsurpassed instruments, 
issued by the first Continental Congress? We have no doubt that 
Madame de Staél had these very compositions prominently in her 
mind’s eye, when she so highly complimented the American State 
papers as perfect in their style and kind. They would, of them- 


* See Marshall, vol. ii, p. 165. 
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selves, constitute a valuable little volume, as comprising the histo- 
rical merits and essential principles of the revolution. Oue or two 
others of the same class and crisis might be included. They are 
all well presented, though in an abridged form, by Marshall, vol. 
ii. Marshall’s star, as the biographer of Washington, has indeed 
set below the horizon, giving place to the brighter and fuller lumi- 
naries that succeeded it. But we should be ungrateful and unjust 
not to remember, that in his sketches of events immediately prelimi- 
nary to the revolution, he has had no rival except the younger 
Bancroft. Marshall's narrative of these transactions (high praise, 
we confess !) is as full of breathless interest as Irving’s, and he has 
comprehended in it a great variety of most relevant particulars, 
for the omission of which by his more brilliant and renowned 
competitor, considering the plan of his book, we are unable to 
account. Marshall’s narrative of the battle of Long Island, we 
have also the temerity to prefer somewhat to Irving’s, on the score 
of clearness and fulness. 

Some surprise, also, we confess to have felt for the omission in 
the present work, of any allusion to that pleasant little epistolary 
interview between Washington and the future President Dwight, 
then a chaplain in the army, during the melancholy winter of 
Valley Forge. It sounds like some sweet song of birds bursting 
in amidst the dreadful din of arms. Our readers shall have the 
pleasure of perusing a portion of the correspondence here, as we 
believe it to have been rarely quoted or referred to. It certainly 
constitues a choice morgeau as well in the literary as the military 
history of our country. We extract it from the fifth volume of 
Mr. Sparks’s collection. Dwight was chaplain of Gen. Parsons’s 
brigade, stationed then at West Point. “The application, which 
is the subject of this letter,” said he, in writing to General Wash- 
ington, “is, I believe, not common in these American regions, yet 
I hope it will not on that account be deemed impertinence or pre- 
sumption. For several years I have been employed in writing a 
poem on the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. This poem, upon 
the first knowledge of your excellency’s character, I determined, 
with leave, to inscribe to you. If it will not be too great a favour, 
it will certainly be remembered with gratitude.” 

Mr. Dwight’s letter was enclosed in one from General Parsons, 
in which he says of the poet: 


“He is a person of extensive literature, an amiable private character, 
and has happily united that virtue and piety which ought ever to form the 
character of the gentleman, with the liberal and gencrous sentiments and 

- agreeable manners of a gentleman. Of the merit of the performance he 
| mentions, | am not a competent judge; many gentlemen of learning and 
taste for poetical writings, who have examined it with care and attention, 
esteem this work in.the class of the best writings of the kind. He will be 
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particularly obliged, by your excellency’s consent that it should make its 
first appearance under your patronage.” 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S REPLY. 
“To the Rev. Timothy Dwight: 

“ Headquarters, Valley Forge, 18th March, 1778. 

“Sir: I yesterday received your favour of the 8th instant, accompanied 

by so warm a recommendation from General Parsons, that I cannot but 
form favourable presages of the merit of the work you propose to honour 
me with the dedication of. Nothing can give me more pleasure than to 
patronize the essays of genius, and a laudable cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, which had begun to flourish in so eminent a degree before the 
hand of oppression was stretched over our devoted coantry; and I shall 
esteem myself happy, if a poem, which has employed the labour of years, 
will derive any advantage, or bear more weight in the world, by making its 
appearance under a dedication to me. Iam, &c.” 


We are happy to appeal to Mr. Irving’s own example in some 
portions of his work, for instances of what we have been deside- 
rating in other portions. Thus, how valuable, apposite, and 
delightful are the extracts which he gives from the diary of John 
Adams, in regard to the doings of Congress. on the appointment of 
Washington as commander-in-chief! He has some capital illustra- 
tions, from original documents, of the picturesque incident fur- 
nished by the arrival of the Connecticut lighthorse at the camp in 
New York. Could he not have derived from the diaries and letters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Adams, and other contemporary sources, some 
interesting sketches of the state of society and modes of life in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, while those cities 
were occupied by the British? Before tradition becomes silent, or 
manuscripts extinct, it is much to be hoped that records of this 
kind may be placed beyond the reach of destiny. Works, like the 
little volume of Eliza Wilkinson’s letters, edited several years 
since by Mrs. Gilman of South Carolina, would assist the extensive 
compiler of these desirable notices. The autograph collections of 
Dr. Sprague of Albany, Mr. Tefft of Savannah, and a few others, 
would furnish still fresh materials for the faithful chronicler. 

We hope that at the close of Mr. Irving’s work a copious index 
will not be forgotten. Every name as well as event should be 
traced to the page where it is recorded. More maps and engraved 
sketches of battles, both of simple character, are desirable. They 
greatly assist the reader, by saving hours of comparison and ima- 
ginative construction. When not placed near those portions of the 
narrative which they illustrate, references should be made to them 
in the margin. We should have advised the numbering of the 
chapters to be continued throughout the history, instead of commence- 
ing a new series for each volume. The great histories have been 
generally so divided. A unity is thus preserved throughout the 
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whole. And when, as will probably be the case, Mr. Irving’s 
work shall have an edition in one volume, there must be an awk- 
ward dislocation by the present arrangement. 

We are glad, on the whole, that the author’s fine taste induced 
him to abandon one feature of composition, into which his well- 
known playful humour was beginning to beguile him in the early 
stages of his work. We allude to such sentences as the following: 
“John Bull is faithful to his native habits and native dishes, what- 
ever may be the country or clime, and would set up a chop-house 
at the very gates of paradise.” (Vol. i, p. 67.) Referring to the 
convivial habits of one of Washington’s fellowpioneers in the wil- 
derness, he tells us that ‘there may have been a moist look of 
promise in the old soldier Van Braam,” p. 83. It is hard to say 
why these little caricatures and slynesses should not be permitted 
to diversify and enliven the grave march of history. The charge 
of puritanic precision seems awaiting the critic who objects to 
them. But somehow they were uniformly repudiated by the ex- 
quisite taste of the ancients. Many a modern historian, too, has 
been unboundedly popular without them. And our author, as just 
now observed, ceases to follow them up. No other instances of 
this frolicsome vein occur, we believe, in the course of the three 
volumes, with.a single exception, which we here notice for another 
reason than a matter of taste. In vol. il, p. 12, note, one of the 
occupants of Washington’s celebratea headquarters in Cambridge 
is said to have been Mr. Worcester, “author of the pugnacious 
dictionary,” &c. We suggest whether it is worthy of Mr. Irving’s 
characteristic kindness and gentleness of heart to transmit this lite- 
rary, and almost personal, sarcasm to posterity. Would not some 
other epithet have more truthfully designated one of the most faith- 
ful, laborious, and valuable services which the present age has 

‘rendered to the cause of letters? If pugnacious, that work has 
been, on the whole, but defensively pugnacious at the worst. Onur 
excellent author himself, we believe, at one time mingled in a kin- 
dred fray, siding too, if we mistake not, with some of the principles 
maintained by Mr. Worcester. We are confident that in future 
editions some happier expression will be substituted for what here 
seems an inadvertent misprint. Ieverting to the topic of these 
pleasant little humorous ebullitions, to say nothing more of their 
jarring with the general tone of dignity throughout the work, nor 
that, although they were capital in Salmagundi, they might be out 
of place in a life of Washington, (something like the chorus of 
“fol-de-rol,” interspersed throughout an article in a Review,) we 
would observe, that in the present performance they are singularly 
unnecessary. The natural elasticity of the author’s pen imparts to 

his whole history an unflagging interest. Always attracted to the 
most engaging topics, and instinctively dwelling on each at a pre- 
cisely sufficient length, he permits no sense of ennui to steal into 
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the reader’s mind. His genial, sympathising narrative takes full 
possession of our very souls. Except, perhaps, in the case of some 
of Gates’s and Conway’s embroglios, or some of the difficulties of 
the author’s pet general, Schuyler, or a report of the interminable 
quarrel between Washington and Lord Howe, about the exchange 
of prisoners, the merits of which we could never exactly compre- 
hend, and suspect that there was some fault on both sides, we 
scarcely remember a page which even whispered us to skyp. So 
that we do not need to be called now and then from our smooth 
and rapid journey, and entertained by the author’s gl et tooth- 
pick remarks, as he sits enrobed and slippered in his easy chair. 
If we indulge Mr. Prescott in the habit, it may be that he chiefly 
confines it to his notes, or that he has not quite the sort of general 
buoyant charm of Mr. Irving, though even in that we would not 
presume to point out his deficiency. 

From similar considerations, we are hesitating whether to pro- 
nounce it a merit or notin the present history, that the author 
occasionally indulges in a certain agreeable artifice, which is a 
favourite habit with writers of fictitious narrative. We mean the 
suspending of a chain of the interest at the close of a chapter, with 
the promise of resuming it at a distantinterval. ‘Thus, one chapter 
concludes in this way : 


“On the fourth of September he overtook Montgomery at the Isle la 
Motte, where he had been detained by contrary weather, and, assuming 
command of the little army, kept on the same day, to the Isle aux Noix, 
about twelve miles south of St. John’s—where, for the present, we shall 
leave him, and return to the headquarters of the commander-in-chief.”’ 


So, again, another closes thus : 


“‘ How he conducted himself on his arrival in the city, we shall relate 
in a future chapter.” 


There certainly is a piquant charm in these little conversational 
interludes, reminding us of our old favourites, Fielding and Scott. 
It is true that the history, as a history, would have been equally 
complete without them. At all events, they make up in vivacity 
what, with some readers, they may seem to detract from the 
elevated tone of the general narrative. 

A few not very important statements in the course of these three 
volumes, may possibly require correction in future editions. We 
note such as have occurred in our perusal, for the sake of persons 
owning the extant edition, as well as for the consideration of the 
author and his publishers. 

“ John and Andrew Washington.”—Vol.i, p.16. For Andrew 
Sparks inserts Lawrence Washington. There may be a reason 
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for differing here from Mr. Sparks, but we are not aware of it. 
We wish that this and a few other instances had been explained. 

“The three Delaware chiefs.”—P. 175, bot. Page 173 men- 
tions that there were but two. It may be worth while to have the 
number right in both cases. 

“The Duke of Brunswick.”—P. 190. Should it not be the 
Duke of Cumberland? See p. 152. How could the Duke of 
Brunswick have been a patron of Braddock? We are not enough 
posted up to decide on the identity of the dukedoms, which was 
a possible thing in the royal family of that time, at successive 
periods at least, but suspect an error. 

“ Her husband, John Parke Custis.,—P. 277. We believe it 
should be Daniel Parke Custis. Their son’s name was John. 
Washington himself, in a letter or instrument written soon after 
his marriage, refers to the preceding husband of his wife under the 
name of Daniel. 

“The Duke de Choiseul.”—P. 327. Count Vergennes must 
have been intended here. See p. 808. Choiseul was the rival of 
Vergennes, which may have unconsciously suggested the mistake. 
We see that the cheap edition has corrected it. 

“General Howe with the left wing."—P. 476. Rather, with 
the right wing, if the statement at the top of the page be correct. 

“A mile distant to the west.”—Vol. ii, p. 5. We should say 
to the cast. Corrected in the new edition. 

“ Stationing Capt. Claiborne.”—P.160. Confounded, it would 
appear in the next page, with Capt.- Dearborn. Dearborn, we 
presume, was the man. 

P. 197.—Nantucket should certainly be Nantasket. 

P. 247.—1766 should be 1776. Corrected as above. 

P. 483.—* The former,” we think, should be the latter. 

Vol. ili, p. 144.—Delaware Bay is put for Chesapeake Bay. 
Corrected, we understand, in later copies. 

“‘ Lee was the son of the lady who first touched Washington’s 
heart in his schoolboy days,” &c.—P. 197. This does not exactly 
agree with the account in vol. i, p. 36, where the fact is only 
dubiously mentioned as a tradition. Perhaps, in the progress of 
his work, the author has lighted upon some confirmation of it. 
If so, the two passages should be harmonized. 

“British detachment moving towards Monmouth.”—P. 429. 
The text seems to imply that the detachment moved the opposite 
way, towards Middleton. The error, if one, is the same in Sparks, 
from whom the engraved sketch of the battle is copied. 

“ General Grey’s incursion was rather to the northward than 
eastward.”—P. 474. By the way, at p. 216 of this volume, Gen. 
Gray should have a different orthography to identify him with Sir 
Charles Grey, pp. 463, 474. 

Next to matters of fact, we descend to matters of expression. 
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Foreseeing that this work will make its way to the future asa 
classic, we would mention a few points in which the correction of 
mere phraseology may give it that character more completely. 
Our list, like the preceding, is, as might be expected, quite brief, 
and is submitted rather in the way of suggestion than of authori- 
tative decision. Such discussions, too, have something of a gen- 
eral interest. 

Can we say that a frontier is “marauded by bands of sav- 
ages ?’—Vol. i, p. 233. We are unacquainted with any authority 
which gives the verb maraud other than a neuter signification. 
Yet, for aught we know, some dominant writer, like Mr. Irving 
himself, may have changed the substantive maraud into a transitive 
verb, stamped the coin with his imperial authority, and rendered 
it as proper to speak of marauding a country as of officering an 
army. 
“To this Prescott demurred, that those employed to convey 
them, and who were already jaded with toil, might not return to 
his redoubt.”—-P. 472. Except in the mere technical language of 
litigation, do we ever use the word demur as signifying a verbal 
reply objecting to a previous proposition? Would the author 
have spoken of Prescott’s swrrejoindering, if he had carried on the 
dispute further between him and Putnam ? 

Speaking of Morgan’s riflemen: ‘They will be found of signal 
efficiency in the sharpest conflicts of the revolutionary war.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 21. Observe, they are to be found by the readers of the 
history, who were not present in the sharp conflicts of the war. 
Might it not, therefore, be better said, they will be found to have 
been of signal efficiency, &c.? The phrase, as it stands, befits a 
poem rather than a history. Only a vivid imagination can be 
supposed to transport the reader into the scene of the conflict. 

“ Militia had to be the dependence until a new army could be 
raised.”—Vol. iii, p. 25. Such a bald colloquialism grates harshly 
in the midst of hundreds of pages of the purest classical writing ; 
and, though justified by the high authority of Burke, we are not 
altogether reconciled to the use of dependence in an objective sense, 
to express the thing depended upon. 

“ Such parts of the country which he might think the enemy 
intended to penetrate.”——-P. 86. Evidently a mere lapsus penne. 

‘‘ His own valiant spirit required it.”—P. 198. It should be 
Washington’s own valiant spirit required it. The remark refers to 
Washington, and as he has not been mentioned for more than a 
half page, and the mention of other subjects and other personages 
has intervened, the word his conveys not immediately the author’s 
meaning. 

Is it exactly correct to speak of the cover of a wood as equiva- 
lent to intrenchments ?—P. 231. The Americans do not appear 
to have had time to throw up intrenchments. oe 

‘Joined a force under General Fellows.”—P. 264. This force 
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had just been previously described, p. 260. So we would say 
“joined the force,” &e. ‘ 

In the rapidity of composition, there occurs some less than a 
half dozen sentences of an incomplete syntactical structure ; such, 
for instance, as the following: ‘Israel Putnam was a soldier of 
native growth. One of the military productions of the French 
war, seasoned and proved in frontier campaigning.” Vol. i, p. 412. 

“Stark hunters and bush fighters, many of them upwards of 
six feet high, and of vigorous frame, dressed in fringed frocks or 
rifle shirts, and round hats.”—Vol. ii, 21. See also p. 14. The 
difficulty here, however, is rather one of punctuation than of style. 
The verbless subjects are evidently in apposition with the predicate 
nouns of the preceding sentences. 

“Polemical battles” (vol. i, p. 11) we have heard objected to 
by high authority as tautological. But as usage confines the word 
polemical to controversial theology, the expression seems correct, 
and unaffected by strict etymology. Thus, there may be polemical 
as contradistinguished from military battles. 

Owing, we presume, to the same cause of rapid writing before 
suggested, no explanation accompanies the mention of the 
“(Quebec act,” vol. i, p. 403. The other occasions of colonial 
discontent had been sufficiently elucidated. Marshall, or Sparks, 
gives or describes the Quebec act. 

“ Arnold’s o/d adversary, Major Brown.”—Vol. ii, p. 155. No 
opposition has yet been seen between Arnold and Brown. 

“ Assisted by the cannon at Governor’s Island.”—P.351. We 
have not yet been told how Governor’s Island got out of American 
into British hands. Marshall specifies the occasion. 

P. 477.—It has not been shown how and where Gates returned 
to his army. 

“His former encampment at Philipsburgh.”—P. 509. Not 
mentioned, we believe, before. 

We dislike, in a work of such elevation and dignity, the intro- 
duction of such provincialisms as perreaugers, which occurs on 
page 272 of the same volume. To a large majority of readers, 
this word will be utterly unintelligible, except as they may collect 
the meaning from the tenour of the narrative. It is the French 
pirogue, Americanized into perriauger. 

P. 488.—We must quarrel with the prosaic translation of the 
epitaph on Col. Rahl: 

“Hier liegt der Oberst Rahl, 
Mit ihm ist alles all.” 

“(Here lies the Colonel Rahl, 
With him all is over.)” 


Had our author kept a poet laureate to share the honour of 
his historic labours, he might have been helped to some such 


inadequate couplet as this: 
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Here lies the chieftain Rahl, 
Forever lost to all. 


Such, we believe, is the amount of our prying, yet dubious, 
animadversions through three bulky tomes. If we have made 
them with any exceptionable purpose, we are sufficiently punished 
by the result. We could not have framed a handsomer compli- 
ment to Mr. Irving’s standing as a writer. A list of delinquencies 
like this would not have injured the reputation of a deliberately 
written letter of three pages, much less of three delectable, valu- 
able, and remarkable volumes. 

So the pedant inspector dismisses his more gifted and thor- 
ough-bred pupil from the stand. 


Arr. II.—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MAIMONIDES. 


Opera Maimonidis. 8 vols.in 4. Folio. Vienna. 


Wate the Israelites can boast of a host of Rabbins, highly distin- 
guished in the various branches of literature ; in the great man, of 
whose life and writings we are now going to treat, they have pro- 
duced a profound philosopher and divine, whose literary fame has 
elicited for him that immortal and well-known Jewish proverb, 
“‘ From Moses to Moses, there was none like to Moses,” i. e., from 
the great Lawgiver to Moses bar Maimon. 

Maimonides has, in their esteem, exercised the greatest influ- 
ence, not only on his contemporaries and on his nation, but also 
on the civilized world in general: an influence which still, after 
the lapse of centuries, is felt, and even found on the increase, the 
more the improvements of mankind place them on a level with a 
sage, whose great mind and enlightened liberality outstripped his 
own age, and has not yet been attained by ours. 

Rabbi Moses bar Maimon, called “ Moses the Egyptian,” 
“ Wasphardi” (see Nachmanides), “ Hacordovi” (see Wolf and 
De Rossi), ‘Abu Amran Musah ben Abdallah ben Maimon” 
(see Casiri), or, with the Greek termination that has since been 
affixed, “ Maimonides,” and among the Israelites, by a peculiar 
species of abbreviation with which they are familiar, * Rambam,” 
was born at Cordova, a city of Spain, on passover eve, being the 
30th of March, A. D. 1181, according to Wolf and De Rossi, or 
1135, according to Carmoly and Zeenz, or 1139, according to others, 
at the expense of his mother’s life, who died in giving him birth. 
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Said to be descended from Rabbi Judah the Holy (the compiler 
of the Mishna), and therefore by a female line from king David. 
Rabbi Maimon, his father, held the dignity of judge of the 
Israelites in his native city, Cordova. He was very highly distin- 
guished for his great learning, and is said to have been descended 
from an ancient and distinguished family, which had, during seven 
successive generations, held the dignified office of judge. 

Buxtort quotes this his own statement of honourable pedigree, 
as found in the conclusion of his commentary on the Mishna: “TI, 
Moses, son of Maimon the judge, son of Joseph the sage, son of 
Isaac the judge, son of Joseph the judge, son of Obadiah the judge, 
son of Solomon, son of Obadiah the judge ;” yet, the renown he 
himself acquired has eclipsed all these. 

In early life, however, Maimonides was remarkably indolent 
and unpromising in genius. His slothful disposition, which ren- 
dered vain and useless all paternal efforts to educate him, com- 
pletely alienated him from his father’s affections, who, in a moment 
of passion, very severely chastised and reproached him. This kind 
of treatment the pride of the youth could not endure, even at the 
hands of his father. He, therefore, quitted his paternal home and 
sought refuge in the synagogue. Being overcome with grief, he 
fell asleep ; and on awaking he resolved to throw off his habits of 
idleness, and, by industry and intense application, to render him- 
self worthy of a long line of distinguished and virtuous ancestry. 

In accordance with this firm resolution, he took the road to 
Lucena, a city of Spain, Andalusia, thirty miles S. 8. E. of 
Cordova. In this place he found a very warm friend in the person 
of Rabbi Meir, son of Rabbi Joseph ben Megas, who took him as 
a pupil; and in his very celebrated school, our youth made a 
considerable progress in the manifold branches of learning then 
taught. Up to about A. D. 1150, the youthful student was almost 
neglected by his father. The peace of Maimon’s family was very 
much disturbed during almost all the period of the youth’s absence. 
An effort, therefore, on the part of Maimon to find out his son and 
bring him home, would have been only adding one more trouble 
to his many other troubles. This was owing to the general confu- 
sion which then prevailed throughout the Moorish dominions in 
Spain, in consequence of the persecutions to which the Almohad 
monarch, Aabd-al-Mumen, in his zeal for the propagation of Islam- 
ism, subjected the Israelites—persecutions which raged with very 

articular severity at Cordova, under the immediate eye of the 
if calor despot. Indeed, so severe was the persecution, that at one 
time any Israelite staying a month longer, without embracing 
Mohammedanism, was to forfeit his life, and his children were to 
be reduced to slavery. 

On leaving Lucena, his benevolent teacher kindly furnished 
him with letters of recommendation to several influential Israelites 
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at Cordova, and through them he was invited to address the con- 
gregation in the sepeveue on the Sabbath after his arrival. Up 
to the moment when his public discourse ended, our noble and 
distinguished youth was carefully guarding the secret of his de- 
scent. No premature discovery was to lessen the enjoyment of the 
noble triumph which he meditated. In his address, which was 
very eloquent and impressive, Maimon’s son shone with all the 
brilliancy of his acute and profound mind. The auditors were 
entranced, but more so Maimon, who received his once missing 
child with rapture, and, amidst the acclamations and congratu- 
lations of the affected congregation, conducted him to his beloved 
home. 

Restored to the affections of his parent, he returned to his 
studies with redoubled ardour. In order to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of the Arabic language, astronomy, mathematics, 
and medicine, he frequented the very celebrated schools (accord- 
ing to Leo Africanus), of Ebn Tophail Ebn Saig, and more par- 
ticularly the great Averroes, whose great learning and profound 
investigations of the Aristotelian system of philosophy, assembled 
round him a very great number of pupils. It was from this learned 
Arab that the son of the Hebrew judge received his knowledge of 
Aristotle, whose works were brought into Europe by the Arabs, 
where they gained an influence, which, for many centuries, per- 
vaded the whole of Christendom. 

The events which happened both to Averroes and Maimonides, 
and nearly at the same time, bore a singular coincidence. Aver- 
roes, whose full name is Aabd-Allah Mohammed Ebn Omar 
Ebn Roshd, first placed at Cordova as a cadi or judge (an office 
held both by his father and grandfather), by the African prince of 
the Mohadites, commenced delivering in that city, a public course 
of instruction, by which he gained many personal enemies. <Ac- 
cused of having spoken with disrespect of the Alcoran, he was 
stripped both of his dignity and entire fortune, A. D. 1163. In 
his distress he sought a refuge among the Israelites of Cordova ; 
some say even in the house of Maimonides. Soon after this escape 
he fled from that city and took refuge at Fez, in Africa; where he 
was compelled to undergo a very humiliating penance at the door 
of the mosque, and to recant some of his opinions, which were con- 
sidered adverse to the religion of the Alcoran. He afterwards 
returned to Cordova, where hhe was soon reinstated by Yoseph ben 
Jacob, king of Morocco, both in his former dignity as a judge, and 
his office as professor, which he continued to exercise during the 
space of about forty years. 

While the storm was bursting over the head of the devoted 
victim, Averroes, Maimonides was accused of having shared the 
deistical opinions of his friend and teacher, was exposed to all the 
calumnies which malice could invent, and to all the persecutions 
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which mistaken zeal could inflict. And when, subsequently, it 
was discovered that his was the house in which Averroes had tound 
an asylum, the illfeeling harboured against him, both by Israelites 
and Moors, increased to that degree that he was compelled to quit 
his Spanish fatherland. : 

About this period, the Almohad monarch caused the poor 
Israelites to be very severely persecuted, in consequence of the rich 
coftin that contained the embalmed body of Mohammed at Mecca, 
having been robbed of many diamonds and valuable jewels by a 
band of Arabs, aided by some accomplices in the town; the guards, 
_ however, in order to screen their negligence, accused the Israelites 
that had come from Toledo of the act, saying they had been sent 
by the other Israelites of Spain to commit it. The report being 
believed, many Israelites were put to death, forty synagogues were 
burnt, and a decree issued, calling upon Israelites and Christians 
to embrace Islamism, whether they would or not. 

In consequence of these troubles, a great many of the Israel- 
ites, discontented with the African despot and African rule, 
sought an alliance with the Christian sovereigns, especially king 
Alphonso VIII, of Leon and Castile. Maimonides, however, who 
was at all times disinclined to look favourably on Christians, and, 
alas! also on Christianity itself, preferred remaining on the Saracen 
territory in Spain, and consented to an outward conformity with 
the rites of Islamism, in preference to seeking a refuge in a Chris- 
tian country. 

As soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself, he eseaped 
to Africa, and, after a short residence at Morocco, established him- 
self in Egypt. There, for some time, he lived in obscurity, main- 
taining himself by trading in medals and precious stones. Egypt 
was, at that time, the seat of intestine and toreign warfare. Fati- 
mite caliphs, descendants of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet 
Mohammed, were gradually sinking into such a state of weak- 
ness, that they were no longer able to preserve their dominions. 
Anarchy, and hostile inroads of Christian kings and Turkish 
sultans, ruled supreme. In this state of confusion, Maimonides 
accommodated himself to circumstances, and suffered his mas- 
ter mind and transcendent talents to lit, as it were, under the 
influence of an opiate. As soon as the Turks, after completing 
their conquests in Asia, overthrew the reigning dynasty in Egypt, 
and established their dominion in that country, Maimonides, meeting 
with Al-Fadhl Aabd-Arrahhim Ebn Al-Baisani, one of Salahed- 
din’s generals, and a man of sense and learning, immediately 
attached himself to him, and very soon after became his physician 
and counsellor. 

By this means, Maimonides was soon brought to the favourable 
notice of Salaheddin Yoseph Ebn Agub, formerly vizier of Bagdad, 
who became sultan after the year 1171, or (as he was more usually 
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called) Saladin, king of Egypt, and was taken into his majesty’s 
service, as physician-in-chief, and privy counsellor. 

About this time (according to Alkifti’s statement), a king of 
the Franks (name not mentioned), was taken ill at Ascalon. ‘This 
king of the Christians, though inhabiting a land which, according 
to the notions of the age, he must have considered defiled by the 
footsteps of a J ew—though placed at the head of a band of adven- 
turers that had proved the most sanguinary persecutors of the 
detenceless Hebrews; though able to boast of ruling over a country 
but two generations back cleared by the sword of the noisome 
weeds of Judaism, yet the medical skill of Maimonides held such 
powerful inducements even to him, that he felt he would be safe 
in his hands, and accordingly invited him to come into the country 
where his race was hated, into the royal presence, nay, wished to 
entrust him with his royal life. 

At this time, the triumph of Maimonides was complete, being 
courted by two hostile monarchs, occupying most prominent posi- 
tions upon the stage of the world. Maimonides, however, giving 
the preference to the Moslem monarch, positively refused to render 
any service to the king of the Christians. 

His elevation excited, of course, the envy of others, who, alike 
jealous of his fame and fortune, sought not to emulate or to 
surpass him in talents, but strove, by mean intrigues and foul 
calumny, to ruin him in the good opinion of his royal master. A 
Mohammedan lawyer from Spain accused him publicly of pro- 
faning the religion of Islam, by having abandoned it for Judaism ; 
but the king himself defended his physician-in-chief on the ground 
that a forced religion is no religion. Finally, he was accused of 
having attempted to poison his royal master. Whether justly or 
not, the sultan sent him to spend a few years in disgrace and exile. 
He is said to have spent all the time of his banishment in a cave 
and devoted it entirely to his manifold studies, the fruits of which 
have filled many volumes. 

He was afterwards recalled and reinstated in the favour of the 
sultan and his court. All the former ill feelings were now ex- 
changed for those of respect and admiration. “In short, Mai- 
monides, happy in the circle of his affectionate family, in the 
possession of a large share of worldly goods, respected by every 
one that knew him, admired and beloved by a numerous circle of 
friends and disciples, and nearly idolized by a great portion of his 
coreligionists, seemed now to have attained the zenith of his glory. 
Indeed, so far had his fame spread, that the desire of seeing him 
is mentioned by an eminent Arabian scholar, Aabd-Allatif, as one 
of the motives for his repairing from a distant country to Egypt. 
His time was devoted to the noble task of benefiting either the 
mind by his writings and instruction, or the body by his medical 
skill and exertions. His unremitting activity is described by him- 
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self in a sketch of his way of life during forty years, when his 
time was divided between his practice as a physician, his employ- 
ment at the court of Egypt, and his diligent and extensive labour 
in his study. It is preserved in a letter written by him to Rabbi 
Samuel Aben Tibbon, the diligent translator of his Arabic works 
into the Hebrew tongue: 


“The residence of the king and my abode are situated at some little 
distance. very day I am obliged to appear at court; if the sultan, or 
one of his wives or children, are ill, I remain there the greater part of the 
day. If all are well, I return home, but never before noon. Then, having 
dismounted and washed my hands, I enter my house, which I generally 
find filled with people. Israelites and Gentiles, rich and poor, merchants 
and magistrates, friends and enemies, await me. I request their permis- 
sion to take some food, which I only do once in the twenty-four hours. 
After that, I converse with each of wy visitors, and prescribe medicines for 
them. Meanwhile, people are continually coming in and going out, so that 
it is generally two hours after dark before all the attendance ceases; I then 
throw myself on a couch, exhausted with fatigue, and take a little repose. 
You may imagine that, during all this time, no Israelite can come to me 
for private intercourse on religious subjects. It is only on the Sabbath, 
when the greater part of the synagogue come to me after morning prayers, 
that I can give them any directions for their conduct during the week. 
Then we read together a little until noon, after which some return to me, 
and we read together again till the time of evening prayer. This is my 
usual way of life. Do not think, however, that [ have completely described 
it. When, by the help of God, you may be able, after having finished the 
translation for the use of your fathers, to come and see me here, you can 
convince yourself, by your own eyes, of the truth.” 


How this learned Israelite, in the midst of such overwhelming 
occupation, could find the leisure requisite to collect and digest 
materials for the numerous and voluminous works which have 
flowed from his pen, is indeed astonishing. His books amount to 
more than forty in number, and some of them are of great magni- 
tude. To name some of them will give an idea of the wide field 
of his studies, and the variety of subjects on which he wrote. 

A commentary on the Mishna was the labour of his youth, 
begun while he was yet in Spain, in his twenty-third year, and 
concluded in Egypt, in his thirtieth year. This work was written 
in Arabic, accompanied with several very valuable introductions 
to the various orders or single treatises of the Mishna. ‘These 
valuable introductions were translated into Latin by the cele- 
brated orientalist, E. Pocock, and published by him in the 
original Arabic and the translation, at Oxford, A.D. 1655, under 
the title of “ Porta Mosis.” Manuscripts of this commentary in 
the original language are still extant in various libraries ; among 
others, in the Bodleian. This whole work was translated into 
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Hebrew in fragmentary parts, by the following respective rabbins, 
viz.: Samuel Eben Tibbon, and his son Moses; Judah Charisi; 
Joseph Alfual; Chaim ben Baka; Jacob Achsai Badrashi; Solo- 
mon ben Jacob; and Nathaniel Almali. Numerous complete 
Hebrew editions of the whole work are extant, and to be found in 
thousands of Hebrew libraries. A part of it had been translated 
into Latin by Paul Riccius, and published under the title of 
“Epitome Doctrine Talmudice ;” and the whole of it by Guliel- 
mus Surenhusius, who published it along with the commentary of 
Rabbi Obadiah, of Bartenora, in his edition of the Mishna, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, between A. D. 1675 and 1689. It was also 
translated into the Spanish language by Rabbi Abraham ben 
Reuben ben Nachman, under the title of ‘‘ Misnaioth con el Com- 
ento de el Hacham Rabbino Mosehbar Maimon,” published at 
Venice, A. D. 1606; and into the German by R. J. Fiirstenthal, 
under the title of “Das Jiid. Traditionswesen, dargestellt in des 
R. Mos. Maimonides Einleitung in seinen Mischnakommentar, 
we.” Breslau, 1842. 

The following extract from his preface to the Mishna may not 
prove unacceptable : 


‘“‘ Know that everything under the lunar sphere is created for the use 
of man. If there are animals and plants, the utility of which is not 
apparent, it is because our ignorance has not been able to discover it. 
The proof is that every age makes discoveries of the utility of certain 
animals and plants; objects that to us seem poisonous, possess their salu- 
tary qualities; we have an evident proof in vipers, which, although 
noxious reptiles, have been rendered useful to man. Then, since man is 
the end of all creation, we must examine for what purpose he exists, for 
what end he is created. We see every object of the creation produce the 
effect for which it is created ; the palm yields its dates, the spider weaves 
its cobwebs, All their qualities render the animal or plant proper to attain 
their purpose. Then what is that of man? It cannot be to eat, drink, 
propagate, build walls, or to command; for these occupations are separate 
from him and add not to his essence, and he possesses nearly the whole of 
them in common with other animals. 

“Tt is, then, intelligence only that augments his being and elevates him 
from a lowly condition to a sublime state. It is but by reason that man 
distinguishes himself from the other animals; he himself is but a rational 
animal. By reason, I mean the understanding of comprehensible subjects, 
and above all, of the unity of God; all other knowledge tends to conduct 
him to that; but to arrive at it he must avoid luxury, for too much care 
bestowed on the body destroys the soul. The man who abandons himself 
to his passions, who renders his understanding subservient to his corporeal 
desires, does not demonstrate the divine power that lies within him, that 
is to say, reason, which is a matter floating in the ocean of space. 

“It results from what has been said, that the purpose of our world, and 
the objects contained therein, is man endowed with knowledge and good- 
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ness. Fora man to be perfect, he must combine in himself science and 
action, that is, the knowledge of truth with the practice of virtue. This 
1s what not only our prophets, but the ancient philosophers taught us, and 
it will be found more detailed in my exposition of the ‘Ethics of the 
Fathers.’ Throughout the law you fiad this precept, ‘ Learn and then prac- 
tice.” It inculeates that knowledge precedes action, for knowledge leads to 
actions, while they do not lead to knowledge.” 


Knowledge, in Maimonides’s opinion, is power. This truth he 
fully proved in his very numerous, profound, and original writings, 
which have constituted a new era in his nation’s religion and lite- 
rature. Respecting him, Justiniani thus writes: “ Fuit auctor iste 
candidus, minimeque superstitiosus ; plus certe veritati addictus 
quam neeniis importunis neotericoram Judeorum. Percipies porro 
illum qui sunt religionis religiose, quae philosophica philosophice, 
quee Talmudica talmudice; ac demum que sunt divina tractare.” 
And Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough, says: “The memory 
of Maimonides had ever flourished, and will flourish forever.” 
He compares him to Thomas Aquinas, and Abravanel to Scotus. 
“The latter,” says the Bishop, “ over-subtilly sought for arguments 
in everything, and often tires his reader instead of convincing him ; 
but Maimonides, who is more solid, more nervous and strong, is 
contented to produce a small number of convincing reasons.” 

Ten years later, he composed the “ Yad Hachazakah, seu manus 
fortis quam fecit Moses in conspectu Israel,” which is an abstract 
from the Talmud, containing only the resolutions or decisions made 
therein on every case, without the descants, disputes, fables, and 
other trash under which they lay buried in that vast load of rub- 
bish. This work, says Dr. Prideaux, “is one of the completest 

digests of law that was ever made; I mean, not as to matter, but 
in respect only of the clearness of the style and method in which it 
is composed, the filthy mass of dirt from under which he dug it, 
and the comprehensive manner in which he hath digested the 
whole. Others among them (the Israelites) have attempted the 
like work, but none have been able to exceed or come nigh him 
herein. And for this and other of his writings, he is very deserv- 
edly esteemed the best author among them.” 

This complete pandect of Judaic, civil, and common law, con- 
sists of fourteen books, being the work of twelve years. It is written 
in very pure Hebrew, and in an easy and elegant style. _ It was 
first published at Soncino, A. D. 1490, folio. Republished at 
Venice, 1521, three volumes, folio; and at Amsterdam, dated 
A.M. 5461, four volumes, folio. Selections trom it have also been 
published in Hebrew and English, with notes, by Bernard, in a 
book entitled, “The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, exhibited in selections from the ad Hachazakah of Maimo - 
nides, with a literal English translation, copious illustrations from 
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the Talmud, &c.” Cambridge, 1832, 8vo. The order of this book 
is as follows, viz. : 

I. The book of Knowledge, containing five treatises: 1. Foun- 
dation of the law; 2. Ethical rules; 8. On the study of the law; 
4, On idolatry; 5. On repentance. 

Il. The book of Love, containing six treatises ; treating of the 
various devotional rites and ceremonies, such as the reading of the 
Shemaa Israel, of the wearing of the phylacteries, the fringes, &c. 

III. The book of the Seasons, containing ten treatises; treating 
of the Sabbath and festivals, and the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected therewith. 

IV. The book about Women, containing five treatises; treating 
of marriage, divorce, and all relations connected with or growing 
out of the state of marriage. 

V. The book of Holiness, containg three treatises; treating of 
the acts that are derogatory to the dignity of the Israelite, as the 
vara of prohibited food, &c. 

VI. The book of uncommon Things, containing four treatises ; 
treating of oaths, vows, and the like. 

VII. The book about Seeds, containing seven treatises; treat- 
ing of the produce of the soil, and the various laws connected 
therewith. 

VUIL. The book of Service, containing nine treatises; treatin 
of the temple and its vessels, the divine service, the daily and 
additional sacrifices, and every other circumstance connected with 
these matters. 

IX. The book about Sacrifices, containing six treatises; treatin 
of those sacrifices that are brought on occasions other than those 
mentioned in the foregoing book. 

X. The book of Purification, containing eight treatises ; treating 
of things contact with which renders unclean, and also of the mode 
of purification. 

XI. The book of Damages, containing five treatises; treating 
of all kinds of damages and their compensation. 

XII. The book of Property, containing five treatises; treating of 
the modes of conveying property, and of partnership, and of other 
circumstances growing out of these relations. 

XIII. The book of Judgments, containing five treatises ; treat- 
ing of all kinds of trusts, loans, &e. 

XIV. The book of Judges, containing five treatises ; treating 
of the sanhedrim, witnesses, rebels, kings, wars, and other relations 
connected with these subjects.* 


In the preface to the whole work, Maimonides very ingeniously 


* For the benefit of the Christian student, we will subjoin a catalogue of th 
of this work which had been translated and published in atin. : oe 


De Fundamentis Legis cum vers. lat. et notis Juncto Textu heb. Amst., 1638; and 
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fixed the number 613 as being the exact number of the precepts 
contained in the Pentateuch; answering to the numbers of 248 
bones and 365 sinews in the body of man; calling upon man to 
worship his Creator with his whole body and soul. 

The whole of this work is to be translated into German. Two 
parts of it have already been published at Kénigsberg, 1846, ’7, ’8. 
Its title is as follows: ‘“ Das Grosse Werk Maimiunis in Deutscher 


without the text, Moses Maimonide Theoremata de Principiis Juris Divini. Amst. 
1680; by W. H. Vorst. : 

Canones Ethici Mos. Maimonides cum vers. Jat. et cum notis uberioribus. Amst. 
1640 and 1653; by G. Genz. ‘ 

De Studio Legis, cum vers. lat. et notis. Oxford. 1705; by Bp. R. Clavering. 

Latina Interpretatio Tractatus Talmud Torah, Mos. Maimon. Strasburg, 1705; by 
J. Ulmann. 

De Idololatria, cum vers. lat. et notis, along with his father’s work, De Theologia 
Gentilium. Amst., 1642, 1666, and 1700; by D. Voss. The same work. by J. B. 
Carpzov. 

De Peenitentia, cum vers. lat. et notis. Cantabrig, 1631; by G. N. 

The same work, without text and notes: Helmstadt, 1651; by J. Hilpert. Ib. cum 
vers, lat. et notis: Oxford, 1705; by Bp. R. Clavering. Ib. cum vers. lat. et specimen 
_ observationum philol. in V.T. Strasburg, 1705; by J. Ulmann. 

De Lectione Shemaa. Leipzig, 1703; by L. D. Vollhagen. 

De Phylacteriis, schedis, et de libro Legis, lat. convers. cum notis. Harran, 1705 ; 
by J. H. van Bashuysen. 

De Peniculamentis Sacris, cum vers. lat. et notis. Ff. a. M. 1710; by J. H. May. 

Tr. de Circumceisione, cum vers. lat. Strasburg, 1661; by 8. Schmid. Ib., Kénigs- 
burg, 1705; by Ch. Walther. 

Tr. de Festo Expiationis, cum vers. lat. Paris, 1667; by L. ©. de Veil. 

Tr. de Fermento Expurgando et massa non Fermentata Tempore Paschali, cum vers. 
lat. Paris, 1667; by L.C. de Veil. 

Tr. de Siclis, hebr. et lat. cum annotationibus, Leyden, 1718 and 1727; by J. 
Esgers. 

ote, de Consecratione Novilunii, cum vers. lat. Paris, 1669; by L. C. de Veil. 
Without the text, Amst., 1701. It is also to be found in Ugolino’s Thesaurus, vol. xvii. 
Venice, 1744. 

Novilunii Initiatio, ad Mentem Talmudistarum, pro Festis Judeorum determinandis, 
parandoque ipsorum Calendario a Rabb. Mose Maimonide. Jena, 1703; by H. B. Witter. 

Tr. de Jejuniis, hebr. et Jat. Leipzig, 1662; by J. B. Carpzov. Ib., Paris, 1667 ; 
by L. C. de Veil. 

Tr. de Matrimonio Ebreorum-Caput Decimum, &ec. Jena, 1746; by J. F. Hirt. 
The whole treatise, De Matrimonio s. Maritatione, hebr. et lat.; by L. C. de Veil. 
Paris, 1673. 

Tr. de Repudiatione Caput Primum, hebr. et lat. Jena, 1718; by J. J. Sonnenschmid. 

Tr. de Prohibito Congressu et Incestu, caput xiii et xiv. Oxford, 1679; by 
H. Pridtaux. 

Tr. de Cibis Prohibitus, latine dedit sine textu hebr. cum notis. Hafr., 1722-24, by 
M. Woldlike. 

Tr. de Juramentis, lat. cum notis diffusis. Heidelberg, 1672; by J. F. Mieg. Ib., 
Leyden, 1706; by J. C. Vittmar. 

Tr. de Austimatione rerum et personarum et de anathemate ac devotione ad usum 
sacrum, hebr. et lat. Ultraj., 1720-23; by H. Langenes. 

Tr. de Heterogeneis non Jungendis aut Ferendis, caput 1-3, hebr. et lat. Upsala, 
1713; by'L. Hellman. Caput 4-5, by M. O. Beronius. Upsala, 1714; et caput vi; 
ib., 1727. 

Tr. de portione Pauperibus Relinquenda, hebr. et lat. Oxford, 1679; by H. 


Prideaux. 
Tr, de Primitiig Offerendis et Donis Sacerdotum, hebr. et lat., usque ad caput vii incl. 
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Uebersetzung u. d. T. Mischne-Tora in 14 Biichern, das gesammte 
Jiid., theol., philos., ethische und rituelle Gesetzesgebiet umfassen d, 
by E. Soloweiczyk. 

Several Hebrew scholars have promised, from time to time, to 
favour the literary world with an English version of this work, but 
none of them has redeemed his pledge. 

In the following extracts from his ethical rules, we will let Mai- 
monides speak for himself as to the soundness and sublimity of the 
precepts, and the correctness of the views therein detailed. _ 

Having, in the first section, adverted to the different passions, 
tempers, and dispositions of mankind, and laid down, as a general 
rule, that extremes are to be avoided, and that moderation in 
everything is the duty of man, he proceeds to say : 


‘Src, 2. There are, however, some dispositions in which if is wrong to 
pursue even a middle course, but the contrary extreme to which is at once 
to be embraced, as, for instance, pride. It is unlawful to balance be- 
tween pride and humility; but duty commands us to be as humble as 
possible. It is not sufficient to be merely meek, but man ought to be truly 
humble. To teach this, the sacred Scriptures relate concerning Moses, 
‘Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men which were upon 
the face of the earth.’ Numb. xii, 3. 

“In like manner man ought entirely to avoid wrath. If circumstances 
require a man to evince his displeasure, even then he must only assume the 
semblance of anger, without harbouring the reality. The way of the 
righteous is, if they are insulted, they retort not; they hear themselves 
reviled, and answer not; they rejoice amidst their sufferings; and to them 


Upsala, 1694-5; by G. Peringer. Ib. caput quartum, hebr. et lat. cum notis. Leyden 
1702; by J. R. Cramer. Y 

‘i'r. de Anno Septimo et Jubileo, hebr. et lat. cum notis, Ff. a. M. 1708; by J. 
H. Mai (fil.) 

Tr. de Domo Electa s. Sanctuario, lat. ; by L. de Chapello,—to be found in Ugolino’s 
Thesaurus, vol. viii. Venice, 1744. 

Liber de Ministerio Sacro, lat. convert. et brevibus notis atque iconographia Templi 
illustravit. Paris, 1678; by L. C. de Veil. 

Liber de Sacrificiis, lat. convert. cum notis. London, 1688, and Amst., 1701; by 
L. C. de Veil. 

Tr. de iis, qui non tenentur habere sacrificium expiationis, cum vers. lat. et notis. 
Hafn., 1711; by P.S. Aarhus. 

Tr. De Vacca Rufa, lat. cum notis. Amst., 1711; by A. Ch. Zeller. 

Tr. de Synedriis eorumque Peenis, hebr. et lat. Amst., 1695; by H. Honting. 

Tr. de Rebellibus, hebr. etlat. Wittenberg, 1700; by J. L. Lenz, 

Tr. de Luctu et Lugentibus, lat. Leipzig, 1666. Ff. a. M. 1691; by M. Geier. It 
is also to be found in Ugolino’s Thesaurus, vol. xxxiii. Venice, 1744. 

Tr. de Regibus et eorum Bellis, hebr. et lat. cum notis. Rutter., 1699; by M. 
Leydecker. Ib., capita 8-10. Oxford, 1679; by H. Prideaux. Ib., capita 11-12. 
Paris, 1572; by G. Genebrard. Ib., cap. 11, hebr. et lat. Upsala, 1692; by G. 
Peringer. 

The Book of Knowledge is also translated into Spanish, entitled, “‘ Tratado de Morali- 
dad y Regimiento de la Vida, di Rabbinu Mose de Egypto, por Dav. de Lara.” Ham- 
burg, 1662. j 
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may be applied the language of Deborah, ‘Let them that love Him be as 
the sun when he goeth forth in his might.’ Judges y, 31. 

‘Man should make it a rule not to be loquacious, and only to speak 
what the occasion absolutely requires. Even in teaching the law, or any 
science, let the words be few, but their meaning comprehensive. The rule 
is, let your instruction be concise. Many words with little meaning is 
folly. Thus Solomon says, ‘A fool’s voice is known by multitude of 
words.’ Iiccles. v, 3. 

“Tt is forbidden to man to make use of flattery and deceit. He is not 
to feel differently in his heart from what his mouth expresses; but his 
inward feelings are to be in unison with his conduct, and he is to speak as 
he thinks. Truth in words, sincerity of mind, and a heart devoid of guile, 
is the duty of every man; as the law ordains, ‘That which is altogether 
just shalt thou follow, that thou mayest live.’ Deut. xvi, 20. 

‘‘ Man is not to indulge in boisterous mirth, rude laughter, and jeers ; 
nor is he to sink into apathetic melancholy, but is to be cheerful. 
Idle mirth and giddiness lead to indecency. We are to avoid alike the 
extremes of joy or sorrow, and be cheerful, and receive every man in a 
pleasant manner. Man is not to be too greedy of gain, or to strive for 
riches ; nor is he to be lazy, or indulge in idleness. He must be of a 
satisfied disposition, devoting little of his time to worldly affairs, but much 
to the study and observance of the ‘divine laws.’ However humble his 
lot may be, he is to be cheerful and satisfied, and be neither envious, ran- 
corous, nor coveting worldly grandeur; for envy, passions, and ambition, 
deprive a man of a close intercourse with his Maker. 

‘Should a man think, that as envy, passions, and ambition are very 
pernicious qualities, he will embrace the opposite extremes, and to do so 
devote himself to abstinence, as, for instance, not indulge in wholesome 
meat and drink, not to marry, or occupy a respectable dwelling, or dress 
becomingly, but to envelope himself in sackcloth and haircloth, as the 
idolatrous priests do; he would be doing wrong and committing a sin. 
Man is to abstain only from that which is prohibited by the law, and is not, 
by oath or vow, to deprive himself of those enjoyments which the law by 
its permission sanctions. Penances beyond what the law ordains, are com- 
prised in this remark; and it is with respect to such that Solomon said, 
‘Be not righteous overmuch; neither make thyself overwise; why 
shouldest thou destroy thyself?’ ccles. vii, 16. 

‘“‘ Man is to impress on his mind, that whatever he does is to be with 
the intention to glorify his Creator. His rising, his walking, his speech, 
and all his occupations are to have that aim. If, for instance, he is engaged 
in his daily avocations, he is not to aim at the gain only for its own sake, 
but as a means of obtaining what his preservation requires; such as food, 
raiment, and a dwelling for himself, his wife, and family. When eating, 
drinking, or indulging in conjugal endearments, his purpose is not to be 
the mere momentary gratification of his desires, but he is to take only such 
food as is wholesome and nourishing, and not that which is pleasant to the 
palate only, if it be in any manner pernicious. So that he is to consider 
all his food as a medicine required for his sustenance. In the midst of his 
endearments he is to recollect what is their aim; and even when he lies 
down to sleep, let it be with the intention to arise cheerful and refreshed 
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for the service of his Creator. Let the aim of all his undertakings be the 
glory of the Deity. Thus Solomon says, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’’”’ Prov. ii, 6. 


In digesting this complete code of Jewish laws, our author 
evinced the most persevering assiduity, combined with a profound 
judgment. He had a thorough and intimate acquaintance with his 
whole subject, of which he had a full view, at once rapid, correct, 
and comprehensive. He had very maturely digested his plan, and 
from it, he in no instance departed. His intention, as he himself 
declares, was to put an end to that superficial, half-and-half sort 
of knowledge which the Rabbins have introduced among the 
Hebrews. 

About a century before this work made its appearance, Rabbi 
Isaac Al-phes, in vain attempted to produce the like of it; and 
the honour of having produced the most full, comprehensive, and 
clear system of Talmudic legislation, methodically arranged, free 
from all those extrinsic admixtures with which the parent work 
abounds, is only due to Maimonides. The great merit of his ardu- 
ous undertaking was very speedily and generally acknowledged ; 
his fame established, and an honourable rank was assigned to him 
among the worthies of his nation. 

Next in order, we notice his work, “The Book of Precepts.” 
This is a full and lucid exposition of the 613 precepts contained 
in the Pentateuch, and enumerated in his preface to the Mishneh 
Torat. It was originally written in Arabic, and a manuscript in 
this language is still in the Bodleian. It was translated into the 
Hebrew by Ibn Tibbon, and others, and published at various 
periods, with several commentaries attached to it by various 
learned Rabbins. German and Italian translations of this same 
work have also been published. 

Next comes his work on logic, “‘ Terms used in the Art of Think- 
ing.” This treatise on logic was originally written in Arabic; and 
is now translated into the Hebrew, German, and Latin languages. 
It has also been commented upon by the celebrated Mendelssohn ; 
and is to be found in very many notable libraries in Europe. 

After the lapse of some time, Maimonides published his Moreh 
HTannebochim. Some think that by this ostentatious title, he 
alludes to. a saying of Pharaoh, who, when seeing the Israelites 
somewhat perplexed in consequence of the Red Sea and the high 
mountains, in their way, exclaimed, Nebochim Him (they are 
entangled). That his fancy was, that, as the ancient Moses did 
deliver Israel from that perplexity, so the modern Moses should 
deliver the same people from the confusion and labyrinth, which 
was occasioned by several passages of the law, which they did not 
understand. This, says Dr. Basnage, was a good idea, for. he 
made it a principle, never to follow the doctors implicitly, and 
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insisting principally on the literal sense of the sacred Scripture, he 
has very often hit upon the right meaning of God’s word. This 
principle has elicited for him the following expression of Scaliger : 
“Primus fuit inter Hebreeos qui nugare desiit.” ? 

Indeed, he was not altogether raised above prejudices, so as to 
be free from inserting in the body of his work, many things which 
are censurable by exact critics; but, says Dr. Basnage, it is so 
difficult for a man absolutely to divest himself of the notions he has 
sucked with his mother’s milk, and which seem essentially con- 
nected with the religion he professes, that we ought to admire the 
good sense and equity of those who make part of the sacrifice, and 
pardon them what is wanting to make it perfect. 

Maimonides’s principal design in this work was, to silence the 
cavils of the materialist, and put the scoffing infidel to the 
blush, by proving the truth and authenticity of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and convincing his readers that the divine law revealed to 
Moses is in perfect accordance with the choicest gift God has 
bestowed on man, “his reason.” The work is partly critical, 
partly philosophical, and partly theological; and is divided into 
three parts. The first contains seventy-six chapters, and treats of 
the various synonymes, homonymes, metaphors, allegories, and 
similes found in Scripture; and, moreover, comments on pro- 
phecy—heaven, the universe, and angels. The second part dis- 
courses, in forty-eight chapters, on God, on the celestial bodies 
and their influence, and on the law. The third, containing eighty- 
four chapters, treats on the vision of Ezekiel, providence, and the 
reasons for the divine commandments. 

This work was originally written in Arabic; copies of it, in 
that language, are still extant, four being in the Bodleian. The 
reason why he did not write it in Hebrew, is variously assigned : 
his enemies assert that he feared to bring the many new, not 
to say heretical ideas which his book contained, before the 
Israelitish communities, in a language which all could compre- 
hend, and that therefore be preferred concealing them, particu- 
larly from the learned Rabbins of the French school, by adopting 
a language not very generally understood. His friends, on the 
contrary, assert that his reason was simply because the Arabic 
language is more copious than the Hebrew, and that, from having 
continually studied the Arabic authors, who had written on philoso- 
phy, that language was more familiar to him, and more completely 
in his power on philosophical subjects, than any other he was 
acquainted with. It appears to us, says Dr. Raphall, that in this 
case, as in many others, the most charitable opinion is likewise the 
most true. Had concealment been the object of Maimonides, he 
would not at all have written, and would certainly not have been 
so active to encourage and assist those who translated his book 
into the Hebrew language. 

The first translator of this work into Hebrew, was Rabbi 

10 
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Judah ben Solomon ben Al-Hophni, called Al-Charisi, and is the 
author of the work Tachckemoni. This version, however, seems 
to be very obscure, and was soon superseded by that of Rabbi 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, which was, in every respect, more successful. 
This learned Rabbi, having been requested by the principal Rab- 
bins of Provence, to translate the Moreh Hannebochim into 
Hebrew, deemed it his duty to correspond with Maimonides, 
sending to him specimens of the translation, and the Arabic copy 
from which he was translating, that he might revise it, and also 
correct those errors which had crept in through the carelessness of 
transcribers. It was, on this occasion, that Maimonides, being 
glad that a translation of his work had been undertaken by a very 
competent man, deemed it proper to send him the following 
advice: ‘‘ Whosoever wishes faithfully to translate a work, must 
avoid rendering it literally, and must not be tied down by the too 
anxious study to adhere to the precise wording of his original. 
He should, on the contrary, seize upon the precise meaning of 
entire sentences, and then render that meaning in such phrases as 
are most in accordance with the idiom and genius of the language 
in which he is writing.” 

This work of Maimonides, though highly esteemed by poster- 
ity, has only gained real influence over a small minority of his 
coreligionists, at least in as far as relates to the important refor- 
mation in religious belief, which he endeavoured to bring about, 
and the philosophical bent which he tried to give to Rabbinical 
Judaism. This attempt caused, for a time, discussions and agita- 
tions in the synagogues, whose character was decidedly opposed to 
any philosophical tendency, notwithstanding the light with which, 
in other respects, they appear highly gifted. Its doctrines threw 
them all into consternation and division. Such an expurgation 
of Judaism from the legends of the Talmud, and such an effort to 
induce his people to use the common sense of general mankind in 
connexion with revealed truth, could not fail to arouse the bigotry 
of the old school of Rabbinists. 

The first outcry was raised at Montpellier, a city of France, 
where Rabbi Solomon and two of his disciples, Rabbi David and 
Rabbi Jonah, brought against the work an accusation of heresy, 
both in respect of the Talmud and the word of God. Rabbi 
Solomon, who presided over the synagogue at Montpellier, ob- 
served three things: 1st. That Maimonides, having studied under 
the famous Averroes, had embraced the principles of the Peripa- 
tetic philosopliy, and frequently introduces it in his works; which 
did not agree with the religion of the Cabbalists, who would not 
be obliged to reason justly, and have bounds prescribed to their 
imagination. 2dly. As Maimonides has very distinctly specified. 
the end of the rites and ceremonies of the law, he gave a very 
great advantage to the Christians; because he showed thereby, 
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that the end of this institution having ceased, the laws were to be 
abolished. And, 3dly. That Maimonides has treated of the oper- 
ations of God, in a manner well enough adapted to the scholastic 
divinity ; and, therefore, the Dominicans have thought it their 
interest to give vogue to this work, instead of condemning and 
burning it. In consequence of these charges, the book was con- 
demned and burned in the market-place, and a sentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced against any one who should read it, 
or any other work imbued with the Greek and Arabic philosophy, 
or the writings of Greek and Arab philosophers. 

This great insult, conveyed by the public burning of Maimo- 
nides’s book, and the excommunication pronounced against its 
readers, became the signal for general war; and the synagogues 
of Spain also were very soon divided into two great and formi- 
dable parties. Whilst Rabbi Judah ben Joseph Al-phachar, chicf 
Rabbi of Toledo, made common cause with Rabbi Solomon of 
Montpellier, the most celebrated teachers of the Spanish syna- 

ogues formed a decided majority in favour of Maimonides. 
‘he Narbonnese Rabbins retaliated the excommunication, and 
along with those of Gerona, and Saragossa, loudly and strongly 
condemned the intemperate zeal of the French Rabbins.  In- 
deed, many, even of the congregations of Provenge, have joined 
in this condemnation. Rabbi Solomon, however, was not to be 
overcome, and, after a long contest, he went so far, relying on 
the support of his partizans in Castile and the north of France, as 
to excommunicate all those congregations of Provence, Arragon, 
Navarre, and Catalonia, who persisted in defending the cause of 
Maimonides. 

Sometime ere this bursting of the storm, Maimonides had 
_ closed his mortal career, and gone to appear before the tribunal of 
Him who is righteous and just. He, however, having always 
been free from prejudice, having a mind fully enlightened by 
philosophy, and a heart warmed by philanthropy and piety, being 
also gifted by nature with talents of high order, accompanied with 
solidity of judgment, and profundity of thought, did not think it 
ainiss to express in his Moreh Hannebochim, the following opinion 
in reference to at least a part of the Talmud: 


“JT have said in my comment on the Mishna that I would explain the 
parables, proverbs, and tales of the whole Talmud, and I had already col- 
lected matter for doing so; but, upon reflection, I abandoned the design, 
and for the following reasons: If I were to explain a parable by another 
parable, and a proverb by another proverb, and hidden things by hidden 
things; I should have gained nothing ; but to explain those passages as they 
should be for the common people, is not expedient. And if one of the 
many foolish Rabbins reads these histories and proverbs, he will find an 
explanation not necessary ; for to a fool everything is right, and he finds 
no difficulty anywhere. And, if a really wise man reads them, there will 
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be two ways in which he will consider them. If he take them in their 
literal sense, and think them bad, he will say, this is foolishness; and in so 
doing, he says nothing at all against the foundation of the faith ; or, he 
thinks there is a mystery in them, and goes his way, thinking well of the 
story, but explaining or not explaining it. 

‘There are persons (Rabbanim) who object to the assigning of a reason 
for any law whatever, and according to them it is best not to institute any 
inquiry into the cause of any law or warning. This objection procecds 
from unsound minds, which possess no clear consciousness of the motives 
for this objection. They imagine thatif these laws have a useful discern- 
ible object which induced God to command them, then they resemble such 
as are given by human beings, and might have been given by them. But if 
no object can be discovered and no advantage assigned, then are they 
doubtless from God, for a human mind would not have fallen upon such 
things. These weak-minded reasoners imagine man more perfect than their 
Creator, inasmuch as they think that man would command nothing without 
purpose, while God would command that which is useless, and caution 
against things, the practice of which is harmless. Away with such an 
idea. Precisely the reverse is the case, and the object of all laws was to 
procure some advantage, as we have explained the text, ‘And the Lord 
commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for our 
good always, that He might preserve us alive, as it is at this day.’ Serip- 
ture further says, ‘ Keep therefore and do them; for this is your wisdom 
and your wnderstanding in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these 
statutes, and say, ‘Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding 
people. Scripture thus says that even the statutes will teach the nations 
that they are founded on wisdom and knowledge ; and if the laws have no 
motive, if they serve no object, bring no advantage, and avert no mischief, 
why should the believers or practisers be considered as a great and wise 
nation? But the matter is undoubtedly as we have stated, viz.: the obj-ct 
of every one of the 613 precepts is either to convey some correct notion, 
to remove some erroneous opinion, to accustom to some good order, to pre- 
vent iniquity, to inculcate good habits, or to caution against bad habits; and 
they may be reduced under three heads, viz., intellectual, moral, and social 


qualities ; every law, therefore, tends either to promote social virtues, or to 
diffuse true knowledge or morality.” 


And, in aletter to his disciple, Rabbi Joseph, who was about to 
open an academy at Babylon, he says: 


“ Beware of wasting your time in the exposition and laborious poring 


over the Gemara (i.e., Talmud); for I have read much therein, and have 
drawu from it but very little profit.” 


With such passages before us, can we wonder at the rash 
conduct and intemperate zeal of Rabbi Solomon, who ever yielded 
an implicit obedience to the following Talmudical decision 2—“ All 
those who reject the Agadoth, (i. e. legends, aphorisms, parables, 
apologues, &c.,) as did Sadock and Baithos, are deniers of the law, 
and as such are condemned on account of the greatness of their 
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wickedness and sin, forever, even forever and ever!” Rabbi 
Solomon and his associates, were filled with the utmost consterna- 
tion, when they found, set forth with authority as weighty as that 
of Maimonides, the doctrine that Talmud and Theology were 
not identical. They were accustomed to cherish a spirit, which 
removes every difficulty merely with cpse diwit, and intimidates 
every inquirer with the terror of the name of Freethinker. When, 
therefore, they saw discussions and researches sanctioned, which 
they thought must rob their objects of the misty covering of 
sanctity, and the precious rust of antiquity, under which they had 
lain concealed for ages, and finding the venting of their indignation 
in low murmuring altogether unavailable, they thought it was high 
time at once to hurl the thunders of their anathema against each 
and all who persisted in defending the cause of Maimonides. 

The full conviction of the indissoluble tie subsisting between 
the law and their traditions, was so deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Israelites and their teachers, that no sooner was the war 
declared by the Arch-Rabbi of Montpellier and his party, than 
almost all the synagogues were engaged in it, either as condemners 
or defenders of Maimonides; and the result was a forcible inter- 
ruption of friendly relations between the Israelites in various places. 

During this period, the zeal of both parties became more 
fierce; and the spirit of irritation and hatred acquired daily 
greater strength. But while mutual animosity was thus reaching 
the highest pitch of exasperation, Rabbi David ben Joseph 
Kimchi, who had been elected ruler of the Narbonnese, stepped 
forward, and introduced the cause into the synagogues of Spain, 
with the intent of effecting a reconciliation between the contending 
parties, and thus if possible of restoring that harmony which for- 
merly had subsisted among the Israelitish congregations. Kimchi, 
who is very celebrated as a grammarian, commentator, poet, and 
philosopher, feeling deeply hurt that Rabbins, who were altogether 
unacquained with philosophy, should attempt, by downright force, 
to control public opinion, could not avoid siding with the defenders 
of Maimonides. His offer to become umpire was hailed with 
general acclamation, and several of the French Rabbins, who at 
first made common cause with the Arch-Rabbi of Montpellier, 
became also very desirous of an amicable arrangement, and 
entrusted him with full powers for the purpose. , 

While Rabbi David Kimchi was carrying on an unsuccessful 
correspondence with Rabbi Judah ben Joseph Al-phachar, Arch- 
Rabbi of Toledo, the friends of Maimonides were continually 
gaining ground, and increasing in numbers and influence. In 
order to check their progress, the Arch-Rabbi of Montpellier 
thought it proper to implore the aid of the French Catholic priests, 
calling upon them to put a stop to the spread of an heresy which 
sapped alike the fundamental truths of both creeds; and they, 
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acceding to his request, ordered, that wherever the book Moreh 
Hannebochim was found, it should be burned. 

This unexpected, unnatural attempt to force public opinion by 
erecting Roman Catholic priests into fit judges of Jewish religious 
faith, roused Maimonides’s friends from a state of passive forbear- 
ance ; and as it was evident that it was not love of religion but of 
supremacy, which animated the Arch-Rabbi of Montpellier and 
his party, the most decisive steps were at once taken by the great 
men of Israel who supported the cause of reason, of true piety, 
and of the Moreh Hannebochim, and the semblance of peace was 
once more restored by compelling the leaders of the zealots to 
sue for mercy. 

At this time, Rabbi Bechai, of Saragossa, called upon all the 
Israelites residing within the kingdom of Arragon and its depend- 
encies, to resist the disturbers of the public peace, and to espouse 
the cause of the great Maimonides; alleging that as he and his tri- 
bunal had hurled the thunders of their anathema against the Arch- 
Rabbi of Montpellier and his party, they also should follow his 
example. This appeal was responded to by the Arch-Rabbins of 
Huesca, Moncon, Calahtajud, and Lerida, who, together with the 
principal members of their respective congregations, fully con- 
firmed the sentence of excommunication. This example was also 
followed by several congregations of Provence and Septimania. 
Rabbi Moses bar Nochman, Chief Rabbi of Gerona, also called 
upon all the principal Rabbanim of Arragon, Navarre, and Castile 
to desist from a dispute which had lasted so long and caused so 
much evil: but Rabbi Meir ben Rabbi Theodoras, of Burgos, 
attempted to vindicate the conduct of the Montpellier zealots. 
This vindication called forth a very complete refutation, from 
Rabbi Abraham ben Rabbi Chasdai Hallevi, of Barcelona, which, 
coupled with the force of the anathema pronounced against the 
Arch-Rabbi of Montpellier and his party, and generally adopted 
throughout the Israelitish congregations of southern France and 
Arragon, at length, in the year 1232, reduced Rabbi Solomon to 
the necessity of recalling his anathema, and of sueing for peace. 

Thus peace was restored, and all the principal Rabbins 
espoused the cause of Maimonides, with the exception of Rabbi 
Judah ben Rabbi Joseph Al-phachar, Chief Rabbi of Toledo, and 
a few others of very minor importance, who still battled for 
the sacred authority of all the accumulated nonsense of dotard 
sages, abhorring all the profane research of human reason. These 
could not endure the doctrine that the precepts and ceremonies of 
Mosaic institution had any assignable final cause, and that when 
this motive ceases, the law itself must of necessity be at an end. 
That would be conceding a large field of argument, indeed, to the 
Nazarines ; and in fact, upon this account, the Moreh Hannebochim 
was not prohibited by the ecclesiastical censorship, as appears 
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from Kimchi’s correspondence with Rabbi Judah of Toledo, and 
the third charge brought forward by Rabbi Solomon against 
the book. . 

The animosity was at first so violent, that the Montpellier 
antagonists pursued the corpse to its sepulchre, and, erasing the 
simple inscription, “The greatest of men,” they substituted, “The 
excommunicate and heretic.” After they had relented, however 
they had the more favourable epitaph restored. 

The reformation thus far extended by Maimonides, is practi- 
cally felt to the present day ; his name is revered by the Israelites, 
and highly respected by Hebrew-reading Christians. The sage 
leaders of Israel, now freed from the thraldom of controversy, are 
prepared to pursue the path opened to them by Maimonides, to 
profit by his instructions, and to increase the stores of wisdom and 
of learning, which he had placed within their reach in his Moreh 
Hannebochim, and other works. Indeed, another such a stride 
would emancipate the people from most of the Rabbinic shackles, 
by which free investigation is impeded or punished. 

This work was commented upon by several able scholars, and 
in modern times by the ingenious Solomon ben Maimon. It has 
found various Latin translators, among whom the best known are 
the following : 

Rabi Mossei Agyptii Dux seu Director Dubitantium aut 
perplexorum in tres libros divisus, et summa accuratione Aug. 
Justiniani etc. recognitus, Cuius index s. tabella ad calcem totius 
opponitur operis. Paris, 1520. 

Joh. Buxtorf, fil. Moreh Nebochim s. Doctor perplexorum ete., in 
latinam sermonem transtulit, cum lemmatibus indicibusque variis 

illustravit. Basil, 1629. 

Portions of it have been translated into various modern lan- 
guages. Townley translated into English that portion which treats 
of the “Reasons for the commandments.” There exist several 
German translations, but the best of them is that by Dr. Simon 
Scheyer, on which criticism has pronounced a favourable verdict. 
Ff. a. M., 1888. And, the celebrated orientalist, Mons. Munk, of 
Paris, is now preparing a new French version from the original 
Arabic. 

We will now notice his work, “ The eight chapters of Ethics.” 
Without saying anything in reference to the merit of this work, 
we will let the following extracts from it speak for themselves : 


“ Know that the soul of man is single in its essence; but its faculties 
are manifold. Some philosophers have called each of these faculties a 
distinct soul; which has given rise to the opinion that man has many souls. 
This opinion has been adopted by some physicians; so that even their 
prince, Hippocrates, in the introduction to one of his works, assumes three 
distinct souls in man; 1. The natural, or animation; 2. The sensitive. 
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8. The intellectual. Others have called the soul’s faculties ‘parts of the 
soul ;’ an expression frequently employed by philosophers; not that they 
thereby intend to imply that the soul is capable of being divided, as the 
body is; but that they consider these different faculties as parts of an 
entirety, the union of which forms and composes the soul. 

“ Know furthermore, that, in order to acquire and promote moral per- 
fection, it is requisite to maintain a healthful state of the soul and its 
faculties. And as it is necessary that the physician who undertakes to cure 
the ailments of the body should have a perfect knowledge of the various 
corporeal parts, and be no less acquainted with the causes that lead to 
disease, in order to guard his patient against their influences, than with the 
means of counteracting that influence, in order to restore health; so 
likewise must the spiritual guide, who undertakes the cure of souls and 
the establishing of sound moral principles, be intimately conversant with 
the soul and its faculties, in order that he too may know how to prevent 
and to remove disease, and how to maintain health. 

‘‘Tn order to acquire that intimate knowledge, we commence by saying : 
The faculties of the soul are as follows: 1. Nutrition, which is likewise 
called ‘growth;’ 2. Sensation; 3. Imagination; 4. Desire; 5. Reason. 
* * * Nutrition is the faculty to lead the particles of nourishment into 
the stomach, to retain them until they are fully digested, to perform the 
functions of digestion and evacuation, and completely to separate the 
nutritive and useful juices which are retained, from all others which 
must be expelled. How and in what manner does this sevenfold faculty 
perform its operations? In which members of the human body is the 
operation most visible or perceptible? Which of them are constantly 
active? And which are the others that operate only at certain times? 
All these questions appertain to the science of medicine, and form no part 
of our examination. 

“Sensation is the well-known five-fold faculty of seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and feeling; which last is equally found in all parts of 
the body, whereas, each of the other four has its own seat in some particular 
part. 

“‘Tmagination is the faculty, peculiar to man, of recalling sensations or 
impressions, even after the objects which caused them are no longer 
present, to add or diminish, to combine or separate, the same; also to 
create, from the impressions received by the senses, that which never did, 
aud never can, exist. Thus it creates a ship of iron, navigating the air ; 
a man, whose head reaches the heavens, whilst his feet rest on earth; a 
quadruped, which has a thousand eyes; and many more similar impossi- 
bilities, which it embodies and represents as if they were actually existing. 
Dialecticians have fallen into a great and pernicious error, when, on the 
strength of the generally received division of the necessary, the possible, 
and the impossible, they raised a structure of sophisms, and believed, or 
led others to believe, that all the creations of the imagination are possible ; 
and did not consider that this faculty itself is none other than the unlim- 
ited power of giving existence to what is not, and cannot be, 

“ Desire is the faculty of wishing or declining ; which occasions active 
approbation or reprobation, the preference or choice of a thing or ‘its 
refusal ; and likewise anger or affection, fear or valour, cruelty or tender- 
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ness, love or hatred, and the like affections of the soul. All parts of the 
human body are subservient to this faculty; the hand, to receive or push 
away; the feet, to walk; the eye, to behold; the heart, to encourage 
the valiant, or to fail the timid. ‘Thus all the members, whether internal 
or external, are instrumental to this faculty. 

“Reason is the faculty, peculiar to man, of thinking; by means of 
which he reflects, acquires wisdom and knowledge, and decides upon what 
is proper or improper. The functions of this faculty are partly active, 
partly speculative. Of the former class are the powers of imitation and 
of invention; of the latter, the power of contemplating, when applied to 
the essential and immutable, which latter is abstract wisdom. Imitation 
comprises the power of learning or acquiring any science or art, as archi- 
tecture, agriculture, navigation, and many others. Invention comprises 
the power of maturely reflecting and deciding whether a thing is practi- 
cable or impracticable, and, in the former case, what means are best adapted 
to bring it from possible into actual being. 

“This soul, single in itself, but manifold in its faculties, is the crude 
material to which reason vives the form. If this form does not communi- 
cate its impression, all the other faculties of the soul are vain, and may be 
considered as useless. Thus Solomon says: ‘That the soul be without 
knowledge, it is not good.’ Proy. xix 2. His meaning is, that unless 
reason or understanding has afforded its impress to the soul, its other 
faculties are useless. What can be said respecting the form, essence, 
reason, and its various acquirements—as the object of this treatise is 
merely ethics—is with more propricty made the subject of the book on 
Prophecy, to which we refer; and with this remark we will close the 
present chapter. * * * Moral or good decds are such as observe the 
precise medium between the two equally pernicious extremes—the too 
much or the too little. Moral perfections are mental capacities and apti- 
tudes, which likewise observe the just and equal distance from the two 
equally vicious propensities—towards the too strong or the too weak, 
From these aptitudes those deeds or actions necessarily result. _ Lo illus- 
trate what we stated above, we mention, as an example,—abstemiousness is 
alike distant from the extreme ardour of passion, and from total apathy or 
impassability. The quality of abstemiousness is in itself good, or moral ; 
the aptitude from which it is derived is a moral perfection. On the 
contrary, too great ardour of passion is the one extreme, total apathy is 
the other; both are alike pernicious; the aptitudes from which both 
result—as well that which engenders extreme ardour, as that which causes 
total apathy—are alike moral imperfections. 

“To continue our illustration: generosity keeps the medium between 
avarice and profusion ; valour avoids temerity, as it also avoids cowardice ; 
self-respect is alike distant from ambition or meanness ; mildness, from 
arrogance or baseness; meckness, from pride or cringing ; contentedness 
does not descend into thirst for wealth, any more than it degenerates into 
slothful indifference ; good nature is as unlike to churlishness as it is to 
stolid fondness ; forbearance is as far from hasty wrath as from absolute 
callousness; nor is bashfulness more nearly allied to impudence than it is 


to sheepishness. cbaae) 
ie Tt often happens, however, that men confound these differing quali- 
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ties, and even consider a pernicious extreme as superior to the true moral 
quality. Sometimes the too much is considered as noble and praiseworthy ; 
as when temerity is preferred to true valour, and a reckless hotspur is 
mistaken for a hero; so that he who wantonly exposes his life, which, 
apparently by mere chance, he escapes losing, is lauded as if his inconsid- 
erate daring were true courage. At other times, the opposite extreme is 
preferred. The too little is alone held to be worthy of admiration ; so that 
cowardice becomes dignified with the name of forbearance; the slothful 
idler is praised for his contented disposition; and he whose frigid apathy 
renders him callous to every joy, is reverenced as a saint who eschews sin. 
In like manner, profuse liberality and stolid fondness are sometimes mis- 
taken for virtues. But how perfectly erroneous and pernicious are all 
such deviations from the strict line of moderation ? which alone is praise- 
worthy ; to which every man ought to adhere, so as always to weigh his 
conduct with just discrimination. 

“Know, that neither moral perfections nor defects can be acquired or 
implanted in the soul except by means of frequent repetition and continued 
practice for a length of time, until they become habitual. When repeti- 
tions and practice are confined to good or moral actions, the habitude which 
we acquire is virtuous; if the contrary, it is vicious. And as no man 
comes into the world with either innate virtue or innate vice (as we shall 
fully prove in the last chapter of this treatise), every one’s conduct does, 
doubtless, become regulated by the example of his relatives and the cus- 
toms of his countrymen. The conduct thus formed may be in strict 
accordance with the rules of moderation; but as it may likewise depart 
from these, and diverge into either extreme, it results that the soul may 
become diseased ; in which case the same care must be bestowed on its 
restoration to health, as in cases of bodily illness would be employed for 
that purpose. When the corporeal functions are deranged, and the neces- 
sary equilibrium of the various parts is disturbed, it is the care of him who 
prescribes the medicine to note which susceptibility preponderates, and to 
apply such remedies as will restore a due balance of action. In diseases 
uf the soul, the same course must be pursued, till the moral equilibrium is 
restored and adjusted. Let us, for instance, suppose a man so much under 
the dominion of avarice as to deny himself every comfort; which, as we 
have before enumerated, is a most pernicious moral defect, a detestable 
vice. If we desire to cure this sick man of his soul’s disease, we must not 
begin to accustom him to the practice of generosity (as a physician would 
not content himself with prescribing to his patient mere cooling medicines, 
during the paroxysm of ardent fever, as sufficient to effect his cure) ; but 
we must lead him to be profuse, and to repeat his acts of profusion, until 
the grovelling propensity for avarice which dwells in his soul becomes 
totally dislodged, and the vacancy is about to be occupied by the opposite 
extreme, an aptitude for profusion. Then we teach him gradually to mod- 
erate his profusion, until it settles into generosity, which we direct him to 
watch with due care, so that he may not relapse into either of the 
extremes from which we have reclaimed him. If, on the contrary, pro- 
fusion is his besetting evil, we must reclaim him by teaching him the prac- 


tice of strict economy. But, in that case, we must not enforce a repetition — 


of this practice until it is about to become avarice; and this deviation 
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from the rule we laid down before is founded on the certainty, that it is 
more easy for a man of profuse habits to moderate them into becoming 
generosity, than it is for the miser to elevate himself above his sordid vice. 
Thus, likewise, the apathetic man is more easily excited to moderate enjoy- 
ment or abstemiousness, than the ardently impassioned is restrained. It 
is, therefore, needful to let the latter practice restraint in a stronger degree 
than the excitement to which we subject the former. The coward requires 
frequent exposure to danger, in order to get rid of his defect; whereas the 
overbold does not require to have his daring curbed equally often in order 
to temper it into valour. The churl requires stimulants frequently repeated 
to render him good-natured ; whereas a little reflection will teach the man 
who is of too easy a disposition to moderate it. ‘This is the true and 
approved method and science of curing diseased souls—to teach men the 
observance of due moderation.” 


This work was originally written in Arabic; it was translated 
into Hebrew by S. Ibn Tibbon, and is now already translated into 
Latin, German, French, and English, and is highly appreciated by 
Hebrew and Arabic scholars.* 

Nextin order comes his work on ‘‘ Happiness,” being a treatise 
in two chapters, addressed, according to Rapaport, to his disciple 
Ibn Aknin. Jt was originally written in Arabic. Its Hebrew 
translation is, as yet, unknown, nor has the time of its composition 
been ascertained. It was first published at Salonica, 1567, by 
J. Arvivo; and then in Amst., 1765, by M. Tama. 

Next comes his treatise on the “ Unity.” This was originally 
written in Arabic, and thence translated into Hebrew, by Rabbi 
Isaac ben Nathan. It has been recently edited and published for 
the first time, by M. Steinschneider, with a preface, by Rapaport. 
Berlin, 1846. It is a complete digest of what Maimonides has 
stated on this Gogma in his work ‘‘ Manusfortis.” 

Next comes his “ Book of Existence.” This is a medical and 
moral treatise. It was published at Salonica, 1596. 

Next comes his ‘‘ Book on the Calendar,” written in Hebrew, 
and is still in manuscript, preserved in the royal library of Paris. 
Dr. Carmoly, however, who gives an account of this work, ex- 


* ©. C. Vythage, Explicatio R. M. Maimonides Cordubensis super Patrum sive 
Seniorum Judzorum sententias, complectans octo capita, ubi preclara multo cum in 
theologia tum philosophia doctissimi explicantur. Leyden, 1683. : : 

J. Mantino, Octo Capita R. Mosis Maimonidis, etc., in versione latina, ete. 


Bologna, 1526. ; ; 
Die 8 Einleitungskapitel des Maimonides, mit deutscher uebersetzung. Basil, 1804 ; 


Dessau, 1809; and Konigsberg, 1832. : : : 
Le huit chapitres de Maimonide, etc., traduit en francais. Paris, 1811; by 


M. Berr. ; 
The eight chapters of Ethics, by Maimonides. H. R. London, 1840; by Rev. Dr. 


M. J. Raphall. 
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presses doubts as to whether Maimonides is the real author 
of it. 

Next comes his treatise on the “Sanctification of the Name 
God.” From this work, Dr. Carmoly has published some extracts 
in German. It was published in Hebrew, with annotations, by 
A. Geiger. Breslau, 1850. 

Next comes his ‘‘ Epistle to the South ;” originally written in 
Arabic, and subsequently translated into Hebrew, by Rabbi N. 
UWammaarabi, under the title of “The Door of Hope;” and pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, 1660; also at Wilna, 1835, by J. Landon. 
This epistle was addressed to the Israelites inhabiting the coun- 
tries of the south, in order to strengthen them in their faith, and 
to inspire them with fortitude under the religious persecutions to 
which they were then subject, and to caution them against the 
imposition of a pretended Messiah, who was then endeavouring to 
mislead the Israelites. The circumstance which called forth this 
epistle is thus related by himself: “Twenty-two years ago, a 
certain man arose in the south country, and stated that he was the 
messenger sent to prepare the way for the Messiah’s coming. He 
further said, that the king Messiah would reveal himself in the 
south country. Upon this, many people, both Jews and Arabs 
assembled round about him, and with them he wandered about in 
the mountains, calling out, Come with me, and let us go out to 
meet the Messiah, for he has sent me to you to make even the 
path for him. Our brethren in the south country wrote to me a 
long letter, informing me of his manners and habits, and of the 
innovations introduced by him into the daily prayers, and of what 
he had told them. They further stated, that they had witnessed 
such and such of his miracles, and asked my opinion of him. I 
inferred from the letter that this unfortunate man was insane, with- 
out any learning, but still fearing God, and that what he said he 
had done was all a lie. Fearing for the Israelites there, I wrote 
an explicit epistle on the Messiah, his characteristics, and the 
signs of the times in which he is to appear, and warned them to 
caution the pretender, lest he perish, and the congregations with 
him. After a year, he was taken prisoner, and all his adherents 
fled from him. One of the kings of Arabia, who took him pris- 
oner, said to him, ‘ What hast thou done? Upon which he replied: 
‘My lord, or king, I speak the truth, for I have acted at the com- 
mand of the Lord.’ The king said, ‘ What proof hast thou? He 
replied, ‘Cut off my head, and I shall be restored to life, and be 
as before” The king said, ‘There is no stronger proof than this, 
and if it be so, Land the whole world will believe in you” At the 
command of the king his head was cut off, and the Israelites, of 
many places, were heavily fined. There are still, however, many 
silly persons who say he will be restored to life, and rise from his 
grave. 
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There exists a Latin version of this epistle, under the title of 
‘‘Epistola Meridionalis, lat. vers.” Altenburg, 1679 ; bya Veo: 
Vorst; also, a German version, “Der Brief nach Teman,” Ff. 
a. M., 1700; and Berlin, 1711; by J. A. Eisenmenger. 

Next comes his ‘“ Epistle to the Learned of Marseilles.” This 
is an answer to questions put to him concerning certain persons, 
who, believing in astrology, wished to explain every thing by 
means of that pretended science, and concerning a certain Israelite 
who boasted to be the Messiah. It has been translated into Latin, 
by J. Buxtorf, and is to be found in his “ Institutio Epistolaris.” 
Also by J. J. Hallevi, under the title of “ Maimonidis Epistola de 
Astrologia.” Koln, 1855. 

Next come his “Treatise on the Resurrection of the Dead.” 
This was originally written in Arabic, and subsequently translated 
into Hebrew, by Rabbi S. ibn Tibbon. It has also been translated 
into Latin. 

Next comes his “ General Epistles.” This is a most interesting 
collection of letters, addressed to him on various subjects, and his 
replies to the same. It appeared in Hebrew at Constantinople, 
1522, and has been several times printed since then. Some of 
these letters were originally written in Arabic, manuscripts of 
which are still extant in the Bodleian. This collection is of great 
importance, containing, as it does, literary notices, and very inter- 
esting information as to the author, his contemporaries, and the 
views and movements of the age in which he lived. Besides this 
collection, there is another extant, entitled, ‘‘ Peer Haddon.” 
This contains two hundred and twenty-four sentiments of Maimo- 
nides. It was translated into Hebrew by M. Tama, from an Arabic 
manuscript, formerly in possession of Sasportas of Amsterdam, but 
now belonging to Dr. Geiger, of Breslau. The Hebrew version 
has been published at Amsterdam, in 1765. 

Next come his medical works, viz. : 

“A Compendium of the Canon of Avicenna.” <A beautiful 
Hebrew manuscript of this work is still preserved at the Domini- 
can convent at Bologna. B. Montfaugon relates in his diary on 
Italy, that an Italian epistle, added at the end of this manuscript, 
states that Ferdinand I. had offered in vain two hundred gold 
pieces for this copy. ; ; fof 

“On Regimen of Health.” This treatise, originally written in 
Arabic, is an epistle addressed to the king of Egypt; and is also 
known under the given title. A manuscript in that language is 
still preserved in the Bodleian. It has been translated into Latin, 
by E. 8. Kirschbaum, under the title of ‘Maimonides Specimen 
Dieteticum.” Berlin, 1822; and, into German, by D. Winter- 
nitz, under the title of ‘Das diitetische Sendschreiben des Maimo- 
nides an den Sultan Saladin. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
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Medizin fiir Aerzte und Freunde des klassischen Alterthums, mit 
kritischen und sacherlinternden Noten.” Wien., 1843, 8vo. 

“The Book of Cures.” The manuscript of this work is still 
extant in the imperial library of Vienna. 

“A Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, according 
to the Doctrines of Galenus,” in seven chapters. A Latin trans- 
lation of this work, made from the Hebrew version of Rabbi M. 
ibn Tibbon, has been printed. The Hebrew manuscript, under 
the title of “Sepher al Rephuah,”’ is still extant in the library of 
the Vatican. 

“Garden of Health.” This work treats of the animal and 
mineral productions of nature. 

“ Aphorisms of Medicine, extracted from Hippocrates, Galen, 
Al Razi, Eben Massoze, and Alsuzi,” with his own annotations. 
It consists of twenty-five chapters, and has been translated from 
the original Arabic into Hebrew, by N. Hamsati. It was trans- 
lated into Latin, by H. Mercurialis, under the title of “ Aphorismi 
R. Mosis Medici antiquissimi et celeberrimi, et Galeno, Medico- 
rum Principe, collecti, etc.” Bologna, 1489; Venice, 1497, and 
1500. Mercurial asserts that the aphorisms of Maimonides are 
not inferior to those of Hippocrates. 

Compendia from twenty-one books, viz.: sixteen from Galen, 
and five from the works of other authors. They are written in 
Arabic. Mons Munk brought portions of it to Paris, and recti- 
fied the mistake of the bibliographers, his predecessors, who men- 
tioned only the compends from the sixteen books of Galen. More- 
jon asserts that “it is a most useful work, and merits the highest 
eulogium, by forming a methodical and learned extract and com- 
pendium of the clinical and hygeian spirit of the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic works. It was a beneficial and glorious under- 
taking.” 

“A Treatise on the Hemorrhoides and their Treatment.” It 
was originally written in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew, by 
RabbiS. ibn Tibbon. Manuscripts of both the original and version 
are still preserved in the royal library of Paris. 

‘A Treatise on Poisons and Medicines which may cause 
Death ;” written in Arabic. A Hebrew version of it made by R. 
ibn Tibbon, is still preserved in the royal library of Paris. 

“Consultation on the Snoring of the Nose and Throat ;” writ- 
ten in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew, by Rabbi S. ibn Tib- 
bon. A manuscript of the Hebrew version is still extant in the 
royal library of Paris. 

“A Treatise on Coitus ;” written in Arabic, and a Hebrew ver-. 
sion of the same, exists both at Paris and in De Rossi’s library at 
Parma. 

“A Treatise on the Asthma, and the Remedies for Curing it ;” 
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written in Arabic; it is translated into Hebrew, and is preserved 
in the royal library of Paris, and in De Rossi’s library at Parma. 

“ &n Exposition of Drugs;” an Arabic manuscript ; being a 
complete Pharmacopeia. It is quoted by Ebn Abi Osaiba. 

“ Consultation of Medicine ;” composed for a prince of his age, 
who was a valetudinarian and a hypochondriac. A Hebrew ver- 
sion of it is preserved at Paris. 

“‘ Method of Curing those who have been bitten by Venomous 
Beasts, or have been Poisoned.” This treatise was written at the 
request of the Sultan, and is quoted by D’Herbelot, under “ Moc- 
calat al Iasliat.” It is translated into Hebrew, and manuscripts of 
it exist in the libraries of Paris and Parma. 

‘A Treatise on the Causes of Maladies;” written in Arabic, 
and a manuscript of it is still preserved in the Bodleian. 

“A Treatise on the Podagra.” A Spanish translation of this 
work exists at the Escurial. 

Maimonides has also written poetry. Some of his Arabic 
poems are contained in the Anthology of Abu Bahr Szafwan 
ben Idris from Yaem. 

It is said that he had transcribed, with his own hand, the Pen- 
tateuch, from avery correct copy, which had been preserved at 
Jerusalem, even before its destruction. It is also said that, being 
moved by the Spirit, he went to Challon-sur-Saone, the ancient 
Cabillonum, and capital of Burgundy, where he understood he 
should find a copy of the law, written by the hand of Ezra; that he 
was not disappointed in his expectations ; that he collated this copy 
with that at Jerusalem, and found that they perfectly agreed ; and 
that he drew another by it, which he delivered to his disciples to 
transcribe, and spread abroad. 

In delineating Maimonides’s character, we feel much greater 
satisfaction in turning to his own works, and comparing the various 
incidents of his life therein recorded, with the descriptions given 
of him by Arabic writers, as also by Jewish admirers and detract- 
ors, than by listening to the voice of legendary tradition, which is 
ever busy in casting a halo round the life of illustrious men, and 
of adoring and stamping it with the impress of the marvellous. 

Both friends and enemies acknowledge that Maimonides could 
well stand comparison with the best of men. He felt a singular 
attachment for his friends and disciples ; and possessed and cher- 
ished within his heart, the most pure and genuine love for his 
wife and children. He loved all men without any religious dis- 
' tinction; and his heaven was fully open to superior merit and 
knowledge, whatever its creed, provided they had faith in God. 
He was not only a philanthropist in word, but he practised the 
principles of philanthropy in the fullest sense the term will 
admit. His views were both enlarged and benevolent; his intel- 
lect capacious, vigorous, and tenacious; and his fine and acute 
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mind exhibited a combination of powers of the rarest kind. This 
is fully evidenced in his numerous, profound, and original writ- 
ings, which have greatly contributed to extend the horizon of 
Jewish learning and Jewish theology. Nevertheless, we do not 
find that the system introduced by this remarkable man has 
ultimately pervaded, to any great extent, the mass of Judaism, 
or even influenced the doctrines of its teachers. 

Yet the ‘‘hearer and answerer of prayer” will, hereafter, open 
a medium of true light for His ancient and unforsaken people: the 
kinsmen of Jesus Christ, “according to the flesh,” shall not be ever- 
lasting captives to the mendacious Talmud; the reproach shall yet 
be rolled away from the natural compatriots of our Apostles, those 
best of human benefactors; and the church of Israel, in her 
rejoicing, shall no more call upon the Lord as “ Baali, but as 
Ishi.” When that day shall dawn, it will be lamented the more 
that Moses bar Maimon, and his admirers, did not further exert 
that high privilege of their talents, to bless and to receive bless- 
ings in return. 

The time of his death is variously assigned ; some say he died 
in A. D. 1205, others, 1206, and others, 1208, at Cairo, univers- 
ally looked up to during his lifetime, and regretted at his death 
by all the synagogues of Africa, Spain, and elsewhere. At Alex- 
andria, and at Jerusalem, funeral orations were delivered, and 
public mourning assumed. According to Abulfaradge, before his 
death, Maimonides expressed a desire that his heirs should embalm 
his body, and inter it by the Lake of Tiberias, where many saints re- 
posed. RabbiS.Shalam is also of the same opinion. Accordingly, 
his corpse was carried to Tiberias, where it was interred, and a 
monument erected, the inscription of which forcibly eulogized his 
great merits, and celebrated his well-earned fame. His death was 
considered, both by the Israelites and the Egyptians, a national 
misfortune, and the year in which he died was called Lamentum 
Lamentabile. 
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Art. IV.—GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


History of Greece. By Grorar Grots, Esq. Reprinted from the 
London edition. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co, 17 and 19 
Cornhill. Vols. 1-7. 1851. Vol. 8. 1852. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Vols. 9-10. 1853. Vol. 11. 1855. Vol. 12. 


Tue earlier volumes of Mr. Grote’s admirable history of Greece 
inaugurated a new era in the investigation of the career and 
development of the remarkable people who inhabited the ancient 
Hellas, and diffused the Hellenic culture with such brilliant 
success, that they are justly regarded as the chief progenitors of 
all subsequent civilization. The later volumes have fully sus- 
tained the sanguine anticipations excited by the preliminary 
chapters, and justified the flattering hopes expressed by Niebuhr, 
when informed of the meditated labours of Mr. Grote. Many years 
of expectation elapsed, after it was known that this new history of 
Greece had been undertaken, before the publication of the first 
two volumes; many more have since passed away during its slow 
composition—for the subject demanded minute and extensive 
research—and the successive volumes, multiplying and becoming 
more tumescent with the progress of the work, lingered along 
amid the interruptions occasioned by the contemporaneous agita- 
tions of Europe. Thus, this History has already become classical 
before an opportunity has been afforded of criticising it in its 
integrity; and the public verdict has been unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced in its favour, before we have ventured to pass in review 
its distinctive peculiarities, and the mode of their development. 
The work, however, is too remarkable in itself, and exhibits too 
important a phase of Hellenic history, for us to forego the exami- 
nation, however tardy, of its merits and defects, or to waive the 
privilege of expressing our views in regard to the general execu- 
tion of the great task accomplished by Mr. Grote. 

The transition from Gillies to Grote is like exchanging the 
drivelling loquacity of imbecile old age for the quick intelligence 
and vigorous reflection of inquiring manhood. It is a change 
slowly and gradually effected. Mittord* and Thirlwall—each the 
contemporary of one of the extremes—mark the two main stages 
of this progress, which has been largely facilitated by the patient 
and conscientious researches of Clinton’s “ Fasti Hellenici.” But 
the immense labours, the acute investigations, and the ever-recur- 


* Mitford (1734-1827) was born and died before Gillies (1746-1836). He com- 
menced his History of Greece earlier (1784-1810, 4 vols. 4to.), but finished it later than 
his rival (1786, 2 vols. 4to.) 
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ring doubts of the German scholars, have been the principal 
agents of the improvement, and must always be gratefully 
acknowledged in our thoughts, if it be not always convenient to 
express our obligations. Without their elaborate, and often 
excessive inquiries, such a picture of the life and development of 
the Greeks, as is presented by Mr. Grote, would have been an 
impossibility. This admission should mitigate our censures of the 
earlier historians when contrasting them with the latest. Nor is 
the credit slight which is due to Mitford, notwithstanding his 
violent antipathies and his passionate perversions. His temper, 
his prejudices, his associations, and his narrow political predilec- 
tions, betrayed him constantly into error, often into grievous 
misrepresentation. But he wrote his History of Greece with 
spirit, and with the ever-present feeling that what he described 
had once been a reality, and not a silly nursery tale; that the 
personages and events evoked from the ashes of the past had once 
been endued with life or achieved by living actors; and that the 
triumphs, the disasters, the successes, and the follies of the Greeks 
had been inspired by the common passions of mankind, and influ- 
enced by accidents similar in kind, if not in form, to those by 
which modern nations continue to be affected. We owe much to 
Mitford for having treated the annals of Greece as a bygone real- 
ity, and not as an antiquated romance. No one, however, who 
regarded the union of king, lords, and commons, and the predomi- 
nance of a high Tory interpretation of the prerogative and the 
constitution, as the universal canon of political propriety, could 
competently enter into the feelings of the Greek democracies, 
divine their motives, or appreciate their measures. It was much 
for him to recognize that they possessed feelings, and were occa- 
sionally guided in their policy by intelligent impulses. The 
people are guilty of crimes and follies, but princes and nobles are 
neither more innocent nor more prudent :* and it is only the igno- 
rance of political bigotry which can venture on a crusade against 
all the actions of a democracy. 

It was not merely in political philosophy that Mitford was a 
sciolist; his learning was in other respects insufficient for the 
duties assumed. It was adequate neither in extent nor in accu- 
racy. A writer, so uncritical in regard to his authorities, so inat- 
tentive to the scattered notices, composed in widely separated 


ae ‘ ah ; ; r 

Conchiudo adunque contro alla comune opinione, la qual dice come i popoli, 
quando Sono principl, sono varil, mutabili, ingrati, affermando che in loro non sono altri- 
menti questi peccati che si siano nei principi particolari.” * * * Se si discorrer- 
anno tutti i disordini de’ popoli, tutti i disordini de’ principi, tutte le glorie dei popoli, 
tutte quelle de principi, si vedra il popolo di bonta e di gloria essere di lunga superiore.” 
Machiavelli, De’ Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i, cap. lviii, We notice with pleasure 
Mr, Grote’s frequent recourse to the political wisdom of the great Florentine. ciate 
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ages, which have been preserved as the frail and scanty relics of 
lost historians, was not calculated to reproduce in a symmetrical, 
homogeneous, and natural delineation, the dissevered members of 
Greek history, which, during many generations, exists only in 
fragments. The scholarship, the anatomical skill, the synthetic 
divination of Niebuhr, were required. Should we not add also 
the poetic feeling of Arnold, and the esthetic taste of Thierry ? 
To none of these qualifications had Mitford the slightest preten- 
sions. He was a scholar without accuracy or profundity; he was 
an acrimonious political partisan without statesmanship or philoso- 
phy. His work is no longer of use; it has rendered its full 
service; it led the way in producing a more sympathetic, in 
provoking a juster appreciation of the Greeks; and there its 
vocation ends. 

Thirlwall has learning in abundance, and is strictly conscien- 
tious in its employment. He is familiar with German erudition, 
and has availed himself of its discoveries. There is no deficiency 
in these respects. He is thorough in his researches, and cautious 
in his statements. JHaving translated, in connection with his 
friend, Archdeacon Hare, Niebubr’s History of Rome, he had 
been initiated into the mysteries of the historical speculation of 
the Germans. During his collegiate career he had been the most 
distinguished scholar of Cambridge; and the studies of maturer 
years had continued to augment the stores of his information. He 
thus approached the execution of his task with qualifications and 
advantages far transcending those of Mitford; and his employ- 
ment of those advantages was so successful, that his work at once 
became a standard authority, and threw the labours of his prede- 
cessors completely into the shade. Nor has it been altogether 
deprived of its honourable position by the later publication of 
Grote, for it has merited the eulogy of the later historian,* and has 
advanced to a second edition contemporaneously with the appear- 
ance of the History of Greece which has furnished the occasion 
for these remarks. 

But Connop Thirlwall is one of the mitred dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church; and, in accordance with his vocation, he is 
timorous where he should be bold, lukewarm where he should be 
earnest, wavering in his political philosophy, and inclined to 
ingenious compromises in his historical views. Ile has daintily 
imitated the procedure of Niebuhr, without being inspired by his 
spirit, or infected by his audacity, which is an important qualifica- 
tion of an historical innovator. Moreover, the animating spirit, 
the plastic energy, which moulded the thoughts and regulated the 
actions of the ancient Greeks, escapes recognition ; and the elabo- 


* Grote. Preface, vol. i, p. iii, iv. 
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rate work of Thirlwall, notwithstanding its learning, its fulness, 
and its honesty, is dull and tedious, and inadequate as a represen- 
tation of the evolution of Greek civilization. Nor is this the sole ob- 
jection. The harmony of Greek life is undetected ; and the actions 
of the Greeks are thus left without satisfactory explanation, or 
are represented in a questionable, and frequently in an erroneous 
manner. 

To a large class of readers, too listless to engage voluntarily in 
the ponderation of conflicting evidences and arguments, too indif- 
ferent to attach themselves to any of the antagonist parties in 
former ages, too apprehensive of the danger of decided opinions, 
Thirlwall will still offer the most acceptable history of Greece. 
He presents all the important facts, arranged in orderly and intel- 
ligible sequence ; he is critical, without being exigently acute; he 
is a mild antidote to Mitford; he is never betrayed into extreme 
opinions, whether in regard to the mysterious Pelasgi, or to the 
measures of politicians. It is not possible to fix upon him the 
imputation of either Philo-Laconism or Philo-demism. ‘ Medio 
tutissimus ibis, is his motto; and it is a device which in these 
days will attract shoals of followers in any branch of inquiry. 
Admirable as this prescription may have been as a caution to 
Phaéthon in driving the horses of the sun, it is not the surest path 
to truth in estimating the motives and policy of the contending 
factions which struggled for supremacy in the Greek cities, or in 
determining the historical enigmas connected with ancient Greece. 
Without a decided choice, it is impossible to establish any com- 
munion of feeling with the actors in the great drama of Greece, 
in which every change was intimately connected with intense per- 
sonal action and virulent personal opposition, and in which the 
remarkable unity of popular sentiments produced the closest inter- 
dependence between all questions, mythological or political ; 
antiquarian, religious, legendary, literary, or philosophical. In 
studying the chronicles of such a people, there is no prospect of 
approximating to a just judgment by endeavouring to discover a 
compromise between dissenting tenets, and by seeking a steady 
footing at the imaginary centre of an oscillating equilibrum. Yet 
this is, in great measure, the course pursued by Thirlwall, and 
approved by those who are content with his delineations. Such 
labours obviously invite further competition. 

In a classical, or even satisfactory history of Greece, the 
nineteenth century should require such an exhibition of the suc- 
cessive and varying phenomena, as would enable us to comprehend 
clearly and sympathetically the whole process of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The origin of the race and of its institutions, may be 
hopelessly concealed inthe darkness of unrecorded time—for every 
nation passes through a long twilight and a gradual dawn, of 
which no accurate traditions are preserved—but, after the simple 
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acceptance of the earliest facts of their history, the further devel- 
opment of the people should be represented in such a manner 
that we may perceive how every separate change was generated 
by, or, at least, in strict accordance with, the previous phases of 
their fortune, and the concomitant influences of their genius and 
position. The actions, and the social changes, which modified the 
career of the separate nationalities composing the Hellenic agere- 
gate, should be presented as the results of the general laws of his- 
torical progress, transpiring under certain definite conditions ; 
and the history of Greece should exhibit the regular sequence 
and evolution of natural effects from recognized laws. It is only 
recently that history has attempted to assume this scientific form. 
Mr. Grote is entitled to the credit of being the first to treat the 
history of Greece in accordance with these elevated considerations ; 
and to this mode of contemplating the ages and race described, he 
is largely indebted for the fulness, verisimilitude, and sagacity of 
his delineations. 

The Positive Philosophy of Comte has won the admiration, 
and has secured, we have reason to believe, the adhesion of Mr. 
Grote. We continually discern in his pages the spirit, and some- 
times the peculiar views of Positivism. Whatever objections may 
be justly entertained to that scheme of speculation as a complete 
and exclusive interpretation of the mysteries of the universe, its 
distinguished author has given eminent aid to the due appreciation 
of social problems and historical phenomena, by analysing the 
processes of human evolution, and insisting on the necessity of 
recognizing the regular operation of uniform laws in the succes- 
sions of national change. If, at times, Mr. Grote yields to the 
infection of M. Comte’s philosophical and theological heresies, and 
espouses opinions more consonant with their special aim than with 

the acknowledgment of the Divine government, the general effect 
of his inclination to Positivism has been to enable him to expound 
the movement of Greek civilization with a coherence, harmony, 
and perspicacity entirely foreign to the labours of his predecessors, 
and competent to redeem from tedium his awkward style, 
his constant neoterisms, his Hellenic and Teutonic involutions of 
expression, and_ his endless dissertations. His work bristles 
throughout with heresies of all sorts—heresies philosophical, 
heresies theological, heresies political, heresies historical, heresies 
philological, heresies esthetical, heresies literary, and heresies 
biographical ; but it is essentially a true portraiture of the Greek 
people, their feelings, motives, and achievements, and it presents 
the incidents of their history in an intelligible and luminous 
concatenation. The soil, the climate, and the seed being given, 
the history of Greece grows under Mr. Grote’s pen like a self 
expanding, self-determining organism. This is a triumph, not 
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merely different from anything accomplished by any of his prede- 
cessors, but very far superior to anything they have imagined. 


"Ex Aig dpyauscba : 


“The song descends from Jove.” An elaborate exposition of the 
early theology and legendary story of Greece, forms a grand and 
appropriate introduction to the main history of the Greeks. This 
occupies the whole of the first, and nearly half of the second 
volume, and ineludes a careful examination of the Homeric ques- 
tion.* It may be too long, too minute, perhaps too intricate and 
confused ; but, whatever its offences in these respects may be, and 
they could scarcely have been altogether avoided, it is a fitting 
vestibule to the temple. 


dpxousvov Oepyou xpdcwsov 
xen dgusv rndAauyés. 


But it is not simply as an ornament that it is admirable ; it is 
useful also as an introduction. It inspires those emotions, sympa- 
thies, and associations, which are an indispensable preparation to 
the intelligent appreciation of the ancient Greeks. The intimate 
communion of the mythological and heroie legends of Greece, 
with the actions, the feelings, the literature, the art, the domestic 
and the public life of the Greeks, had been either insufficiently 
apprehended or imperfectly indicated by former inguirers. A 
real service is rendered by placing us in the position, and by the 
cradle of the Hellenic race, by recording the tales familiar to its 
infancy, and less tenaciously accredited in its riper years, and by 
infusing into our minds the delusive fancies and the superstitious 
imaginations which attended and coloured its career. We are 
thus put in sympathetic relation with the sentiments of the old 
and wondrous [ellenes: we are subjected to the breath of the 
same inspiration which rested in its plenitude upon them; we are 
initiated into the same creed, and made participants in the same 
mysteries which governed their development; and we are 
rendered sensitive to the operation of the long-forgotten influ- 
ences which impelled their hopes, their fears, and their en- 
deavours. 

The incessant and often undistinguishable communion of things, 
human and divine, constituted the rarefied atmosphere in which 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. i, chap. xxi, vol. ji, pp. 118-229. We are disposed to 
assent to the views of Grote in regard to the authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey. They 
are discreet and moderate, and accord with the conclusions of Fauriel. Mure’s volumi- 
nous criticism (Crit. Hist. Lit. Greece, b. ii, chap. iixviii, vol. i, p. 176; vol. ii, p. 247) 
is inapposite, and defaced with continual fallacies, though marked by patient diligence. 

+ Pindar, Olymp. vi, vv. 8-4, ed. Bergkh. ; 
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an ancient Greek habitually breathed.* Pantheism and Panhy- 
lism were not more characteristic of the Eleatic and Ionic schemes 
of philosophy than the combination of divinity and humanity was 
of the popular faith. It is impossible to separate these elements 
by any logical or philosophical device; no alchemy can overcome 
their mutual affinities, or precipitate the one without precipitating 
the other also. Ilence, if the divine ingredient, albeit a vain 
poetic imagination, be at any time withdrawn in our interpretations, 
or obscured in our apprehensions, the motives and impulses by 
which the race was guided cease to be intelligible. The Greeks 
lived in frequent familiarity with their gods; their divinities 
attended them on their streets, accompanied them in their shady 
walks, visited them by day and by night, and aided or resisted 
their enterprises. Every breeze wafted a voice from heaven ; every 
meteorological change imported a divine message; every convul- 
sion of nature—and they were numerous and grand, especially in 
the earlier periods of their history|—revealed the physical inter- 
vention of a personal God. The streams were tenanted by divine 
shapes ; the mountains were sacred as the habitual dwelling-place 
of gods; the seas were filled with naiads and attendants on the 
rulers of the great deep: the rustling leaves trembled with the 
whispers of Pan, or were brushed aside by Artemis and her hunt- 
ing train; the separate trees of the forest sheltered celestial crea- 
tures within their rugged barks, like Tasso’s enchanted woods. 
Supreme over all were the Olympic immortals, who condescended 
to mix and converse with men, and with the daughters of men; 
and whose progeny was more numerous than the natives of the 
skies. 

In the middle of the fifth century before Christ, Pindar 
nounced the popular creed, when he exclaimed, 


“Ev dvdpov, tv bed yévogs &x pidig Ae arvéowey 
WAT pig ALPorEpol. 


As late as the tenth century after Christ, the Venetian scholiast 


* Mera) Of Aig waco pev’oryuscet, 
nico Odvipaawy wyopal wscry dF baradou, 
xo Aieves’ maven dz Alog xexpnusda mwavres * 
Tov yap xci yévog some. 
Arati. Phenomena, vv. 2-5. The last hemistich is quoted by St. Paul, Acts xvii 28. 
The popular belief is latent under the Platonic expression. 

+ Wachemuth, Hist. Ant. Greece, § i, vol.i, pp. 1-4. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, c. i, 
yol. i, pp. 34-42. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Greece, c. i, § 6, note 2, p.13. Pindar, Olymp. 
vii, vv. 55-63, ed. Bergkh. Aristoph. Acbarn. vv. 484-5, et Comm. ad loc. Thucyd. 
I, xxiii, exxviii; II, Ixxxix. Ovid, Metamorph. xv, 296. Procopius, De Bello Gothico, 
iv, xxv, vol. ii, p. 594-5. Humboldt, Aspects of Nature, p. 216; pp. 262-6, ed. Bohn. 

Pindar, Nem. vi, vv. 1-2, ed. Bergkh, who dates its composition about A. D. 460 
(Ol. Ixxx); ef. Hesiod, Op. et Dier. i, v. 108. Orphica, ap. Clem, Alexandr. Cohort. ad 
Gentes, c. vii. Thucyd., v, ev. 
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on the Iliad revealed the traces of the same persistent belief.* The 
Greeks claimed to be the children of the gods. In their esti- 
mation, their lineage ascended to Jove, or to the brothers of Jove. 
Every subdivision of the Hellenic name, and every illustrious 
family, traced back its pedigree to some hero who was recognized 
as the offspring of celestial blood.t We reject the principal means 
of explaining the loftiest triumphs of Greek genius, and the noblest 
achievements of Greek gallantry, if we exclude from contempla- 
tion the heroic ancestry, and the incumbent divinities in whom 
they believed, and whom they emulated and enthusiastically loved, 
in consequence of their peculiar belief. Lifeless, indeed, are the 
rhapsodies of Homer, and the masterpieces of Attic tragedy, and 
of lyric song, if the celestial personages introduced are regarded 
as a conscious poetic fiction, and not as an earnest superstition. 
Ridiculous is the veneration anciently accorded to the Homerie 
poems, and absurd the influence ascribed, and ascribed with truth, 
to them, if they are not welcomed as the record of the actions of 
gods and demigods. Homer was the Greek Bible. Greek society 
was erected on the basis of Homer,t as distinctly, if not as con- 
sciously and conscientiously, as the Jewish polity was raised on 
the sacred substratum of the Pentateuch. This is utterly incom- 
prehensible, and its allegation is almost reprehensible, unless we 
enter into the feelings which inspired, sustained, and welcomed 
the ancient mythology of Greece. 

In the decay of heathenism, when the temples of the former 
occupants of Olympus were deserted by their votaries, or closed 
against them; when the effete dreams of Paganism were cherished 
by its forlorn adherents with the pertinacity of blind superstition, 
the anger of the offended gods was still recognized in the portents 
and miseries which attended the decline of the Roman empire, 
and the establishment of Christianity. The auguries and the 
lamentations of Zosimus, Lymmachus, and their pagan contempo- 
raries, are utterly imbecile and inexplicable, unless we are pre- 
viously familiarized with the daily faith of the Greeks in the 
legends of their mythology. As we ascend the stream of time, 
and depart further from the expiring embers of the superannuated 
religion, its connection with the career of its believers becomes 
more intimate and more influential. “TI venture to forewarn the 
reader,” justly says Mr. Grote,$ “that there will occur numerous 
circumstances in the after political life of the Greeks, which he 
will not comprehend unless he be initiated into the course of their 
legendary associations.” Zeus, Poseidon, and Demeter were in- 


* Schol. Venet. ad Il. i, v. 222, cited by Heyne. 

+ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt.i, ch. xvi, vol. i, pp. 446-450. 

{ Vide Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. i, ch. xx, vol. ii, pp. 57-118, 
$ Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. i, p. 11, preface. 
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voked by the Heliasts, in the oath taken by the juries contemporary 
7 % y . 3 - 

with Demosthenes.* The Athenian orators are full of references 
to the mythical tales of the land; and they employ them, not as 
graceful ornaments of their artificial periods, but as allegations of 
fact, and most irrefragable arguments.t Would they, with their 
consummate and self-conscious art, have pursued this course, if 

these traditions had not retained their hold on the feelings and 

convictions of their audience, or had ceased to be operative upon 

their conduct ? 

The mythological introduction was a necessary prelude to the 
satisfactory recomposition of the annals of Greece; and, if it is 
overloaded with erudition and dissertation—the habitual error of 
Grote—this blemish may be imputed to his predecessors, who have 
either treated the topic with too much neglect, or dissevered it 
from its natural connections. The history of all original nations 
commences with a line of gods and demigods; every primitive 
people has boasted of its own saturnian reign, though none of such 
a brilliant dream as gilded the advent of the Greeks. We refuse 
the instructions of history, and cramp the proportions of ancient 
story to the proportions of a prosaic age, when we ignore Osiris, 
and Baal, and Brahma, and Jupiter, and commence our studies 
with the definite realities of a later age, when the wild fictions of 
the olden time were still, but less cordially, believed,t though we, 
in our narrow wisdom, would discard them altogether from our 


contemplation. 

Though Mr. Grote is the most critical and incredulous of the 
historians of Greece, he is guiltless of such delusive scepticism. 
History slowly emerges from mythology, and long retains the ves- 
tiges of its pristine condition. Grote inaugurates his subject with 
‘the primitive convictions and sentiments of the people he de- 
scribes, and ushers in the history of Hellas, as it revealed itself in 
the realities of Hellas, with its mythological system. In this able 
summary of the most attractive fancies that ever adorned a false 
creed, or shed a poetic glow over the vagaries of human aberra- 
tion, there is no bald repetition of the customary contents of the 
Greek Pantheon, but a skilful reirrangement and amplification 
of the chief results of modern investigation. We miss any conge- 
nial appreciation of the poetic imaginations which constitute the 


* Demosth. c. Timocratem, c. xxxvi, vol. vii, p. 822-8, ed. Dobson. Vide S. Petit, 


Lege. Att., lib. iv, Tit. i, p. 397. , ; 
+ Vide presertim, Lycurgi Orat. c. Leocratem, which is rendered wearisome by 


such references. 

+ The infidelity of Greece, of which Euripides became the poetical mouthpiece (v. 
Bellerophon, Fr. x, ed. Didot) was introduced by the sophists, and never extended be- 
yond the circles of the philosophers. The Mainotes of Mount Taygetus remained pagans 
till the end of the ninth century. Const. Porphyrog. De Adm. Imp. c. L, vol. iii, 
p- 224, ed. Bourn. 
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phantasmagoria. The old ideals rekindle no responsive flame, 
height answering to height with fire, like the beacons that an- 
nounced the homeward returnof Agamemnon. The task is admir- 
ably executed; but it is performed with the impassive sobriety of 
a Positive philosopher, not with the enthusiasm of an historical 
artist. The laborious assiduity of the German scholars had col- 
lected, collated, analysed, sifted, and codrdinated the scattered 
indications of the general and local creeds of Greece. The abun- 
dant fruits of their inquiries have been conscientiously employed 
in preparing a connected view of the mythical traditions of the 
country. There is, however, no servile adherence to authorities, 
distinguished or obscure ; but a bold deduction of novel inferences 
from the scrupulous examination of the original texts and the 
modern commentaries. It is an harmonious, and, so far as the 
fragmentary character of the materials will permit, a connected 
picture ; not lumping together the anomalous and incongruous 
characteristics of diverse ages and localities, but tracing the growth 
and development of Greek theology, and following the dissemi- 
nation of a rite, a doctrine, or an object of worship, from the 
original place of its limited acceptance to the period and mode of 
its general adoption. The changes and expansions of particular 
creeds—the gradual approximation to a national belief, purely 
Hellenic, and distinct from either earlier or later forms of Poly- 
theism—the introduction of new deities, ceremonies, and myste- 
ries—the influence of foreign ideas on the Hellenic worship, and 
consequently on Hellenic literature and life—the revolutions of 
religion even in the pre-historic ages, illustrate the developments 
and mutations in later periods. Singular acuteness and most dili- 
gent fidelity are displayed in the collection of loose indications 
from the remnants of the early poetry, and in the separation of 
scraps of valuable information from the chaff of the fragments of 
the Greek logographers. With these broken straws, Mr. Grote 
repairs the gaps in former narrations, corrects error, and combines 
his other materials into a rational and orderly system. There is 
great ingenuity, as well as a most extraordinary facility of recol- 
lection, in the prompt manner in which the mythological state- 
ments of the earlier volumes are continually adduced to explain 
historical incidents in the later chapters. 

The view of the theology and legendary antiquities of Greece, 
entertained by Mr. Grote, is novel in English literature, and is 
applied by him to a novel extent in historical speculation. The 
eminent success of the experiment evinces the presence of consid- 
erable merits, if not of entire propriety. He has adapted to the 
primitive Hellenic annals the process so notoriously applied by 
Strauss to the gospels, and to the biography of our Saviour. His 
Positive predilections might have suggested this attempt : for there 
is a strong affinity between Strauss and Comte. This peculiar 
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mode of contemplating the remote ages of nations, has been desig- 
nated the mythical. It possesses numerous characteristic advan- 
tages. It preserves distinct and intact the legends themselves; it 
recognizes the lively credence reposed in them; and, without 
authenticating any thing but the fact and character of the belief, it 
avoids the cumbrous, awkward, and artificial affectations of 
the allegorical schemes of interpretation, brought into vogue by 
Euemerus and his precursors, and fruitlessly favoured by the per- 
verse ingenuity of modern scholars.* If the fables of the olden 
time be once recognized as susceptible of a rational explanation, 
we lose sight entirely of the frame of mind and the habits of 
thought attending their original reception. The life of the pris- 
tine age resides in their poetic instincts, and in the poetic fancies 
habitually cherished as real truths. They had no experience—no 
precise and recorded facts for their guidance. Reason, which 
feeds upon experience, and is trained by cautious comparison, was 
as yet denied to them. ‘“* Youth pastures in a valley of its own.”+ 
This is as true of nations as of individuals. They have only the 
spontaneous inspiration of the ideal faculty to shape flexible tradi- 
tions into dreams, and thereby govern the actions of their infancy. 
If we deny to them an unquestioning faith in these imaginations, 
we paralyse their energies, and enshroud their world in a complete 
eclipse. The substance and the poetry of their creed are de- 
stroyed by the attempt to extract, by the subtle but deceitful 
alchemy of conjecture, any concealed reality from that whose sole 
reality consists in its poetry and its belief. In these cases, the 
fiction is the history. It may hang before our tantalized vision 
like a curtain before a picture; but, as in the rivalry of Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, the curtain is itself the picture—there is no other paint- 
ing behind it.t The “‘dintewm pictwm” is all: nothing apprehen- 
sible lies behind the veil of Isis. These fictions are the earliest 
discoverable traditions of Greece: the obscurity of the silent time 
before them precludes us from penetrating, or hoping to penetrate, 
to their origin and gradual conception. Like the glittering spiculee 
shooting through the liquid menstruum in the process of crys- 
tallization, they first reveal themselves in a crystallized form, and 
announce that the chief operation of the plastic force has been 
already exercised, though it has escaped our cognizance for ever. 
All that we can know, or should desire to know, on the subject of 
these myths, is, what were the fables accredited, how were they 
received, what modifications did they undergo, what emotions, 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. i, chap. xvi-xvii, vol. i, pp. 340-489, admirably explains 
and illustrates the character and necessity of the mythical habit of mind. It is a long 
digression, but not without its use. 

= -) 4 nq 
+ Balwer’s version of Soph. Trachm., v. 144. 
+ Plin., Nat. Hist., lib. xxxv, cap. x, 5 66, ed, Sillig. 
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and what actions did they inspire. We wander from the path of 
judicious inquiry, if we refuse to entertain these questions, or pur- 
sue the evanescent shadows of their possible meaning.* 

From the mythology of the Greeks Mr. Grote descends to the 
consideration of their land and tribes. He furnishes a minute 
and accurate delineation of the country which was their first and 
principal historical abode ; and this is succeeded by a still more 
extended investigation of the subdivisions of the race. It is a 
peculiarity of his History, meritorious in one aspect, objectionable 
in another, that it exhausts every topic it touches. The treatment 
is always thorough. He handles all the obvious, and many recon- 
dite points, with a patient perseverance, with a pertinacious argu- 
mentation, which scarcely leaves anything unexplained. Whether 
an unsettled date, a disputed event, a questionable policy, a 
dubious character, a philosophical fashion, a topographical diffi- 
culty, an unusual locution, or an obscure passage in Thucydides, 
Xenophon, or Demosthenes, engages his attention, he never lets 
it escape from his grasp, till he has pressed out of it all the infor- 
mation it may contain, and impressed on the mind of his reader 
all the views and the exact views it suggests to himself, or has 
suggested to others. The learning of all ages and countries is 
showered down upon us, till we bend beneath the pitiless storm. 
Authority is piled upon authority, statement is contrasted with 
statement, argument is added to argument with diligent iteration, 
and illustration is appended to illustration, till we yield to his 
convictions and the evidences adduced in their support, and are 
worn out with their urgent presentation. Let us not complain; 
such cause of complaint is too unusual to justify murmuring. 

Nowhere is this amplitude of treatment more welcome, or less 
obnoxious to reprehension, than in regard to the land of Greecee— 
the ancestral home of the Hellenes, the cradle of their civiliza- 
tion. The Hellenic domain embraced a much wider range. Like 
the. German’s fatherland, it extended wherever the tongue of 
Greece was spoken, wherever the gods of Greece were adored. 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? 

So nenne endlich mir das Land! 
“So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt, 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt !” 


The designation of Hellas, in its customary acceptation, signified 


* Even Strabo, though still inspired by the old Hellenic influences, perceived that 
many mythological statements would bear neither examination nor Euemeristic interpre- 


tation. ILoAAd pcv ody xcs ju) dure AEYOUTIV OF KpYasor Cuyypapéic, CuvrEed pau 
psvor roy pevder dia rng podoypapiac. Lib. viii, cap. iii. Observe the pointed 
felicity of his expression, The views of Strabo are acutely exhibited by Grote. ' 
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not a definite tract of country, but the country of the Tlellenes,* 
including the coasts of Asia Minor, the islands of the Aigean 
and the eastern part of the Mediterranean, the Cyrenaic settle- 
ments in Africa, part of Sicily, Southern Italy, Marseilles and its 
neighbourhood, and reaching along the shores of the Euxine to 
the mouths of the Volga. Hellenic, in antiquity, like Teutonic or 
Anglo-Saxon in later times, was a term of very latitudinarian 
import. Pindar ranks the Greek colonies in Sicily with the cities 
of Greece, and appropriately speaks in the same breath of Himera, 
Salamis, and Platwa.t The usage arose early, and continued late, 
for Ovid writes from his place of exile, at Tomi :t 


Hic quoque sunt igitur Graiz (quis crederet ?) urbes, 
Inter inhumapnz nomina barbaria. 


It is necessary to take into consideration this wider application 
of the Hellenic name, which justifies Mr. Grote’s careful and 
copious descriptions of the outlying members of ‘the Hellenic 
aggregate ; for to them belongs, especially in commerce, enterprise, 

hilosophy, literature, and art, much of the glory of the race. 
But though Hellas embraced so great an extent and diversity of 
country, the original, or continuous Hellas, possesses a peculiar 
and more lively interest as the early home of the people. The 
characteristics of their primitive abode impressed themselves on 
the subsequent development of the whole population, and were 
reflected in their manners and institutions. The genial but various 
climate of Greece ; its rugged mountains and broken surface ; its 
narrow valleys and winter torrents ; its difficult defiles ; its caverns, 
and its frequent catabothra ; its isolated limestone hills, furnished 
every town with a strong position for its acropolis ; its earthquakes, 
mephitie exhalations, and other subterranean phenomena, exer- 
cised a potent influence in determining the superstitions, the 
social and political organization, and the pursuits of the Greeks. 
To these peculiarities must be added its extensive and sinuous 
coast, its promontories, headlands, reéntering bays, and number 
less, though often insecure havens, which havé tempted the 
people in all ages to engage in maritime, and usually in piratical 
pursuits.| Hence, a minute topographical delineation of fellas 
Tlellenica (if we may thus convert a generic into a specific 
designation), is of essential service to the due comprehension of 


* Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, vol. i, p. 34. This peculiarity is forcibly presented 
by Grote. 
+ Pindar, Pythia. I, vv. 738-80, ed. Bergkh. 
Ovid, Tristia, ITI, eleg. ix, vv. i-iv. ; : ; 
i Compare the introductory chapters of Thucydides with the account given in 
Finlay’s Medieval Greece. 
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the history of Greece. The jealous claim of autonomy or political 
independence, displayed by the pettiest cities, and abused by 
Sparta at all times, and preGminently in the infamous treaty of 
Autalcidas, was due to the scanty limits and segregated position 
of the sea-girt and mountain-locked valleys, in which every city 
and almost every village was confined. To the same cause may 
also be ascribed in great measure, the amazing disproportion 
between the populations of the Greek States, and the heroism 
and fame of their exploits. South of Thessaly there was no field of 
battle broad enough for the operation of large armies. The face 
of the country was so furrowed by mountain chains and ridges, 
difficult, defiles, and deep ravines, that a numerous army was 
crowded together so as to become helpless, or dismembered so as 
to prevent any reciprocity of support between its different parts. 
The plain of Marathon is only six miles long, and varies in width 
from one and a half to two miles. It is divided into two parts by 
the river Charadrus, and is enclosed on all sides. 


‘‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


In front is the bay, while abrupt hills, the spurs of Parnes and 
Pentelicus, defend the rear, and bend at the extremities to the sea. 
The plain is still further contracted by extensive marshes on the 
right and left, which are dry during the heat of summer, but must 
have been rendered by the rains impassible for cavalry when the 
battle took place in September, A. O. 490.* It was on the broken 
ridges of Cithron that the Greeks encamped, and from them 
that they descended to defeat Mardonius on the field of Plateea. 
Northwards, a smooth road over a level plain led to Thebes, ten 
miles distant ;+ but southwards rose the unassailable heights of 
Citheeron, which protected the rear and the flanks of the Greeks. 
The neighbourhood of Scolus, too, where Mardonius formed his 
camp of refuge, was so rugged as to occasion the proverb : 


Elg Sxdidov wyjr’ durig imsv, mar” aGdrw Exsodou.t 


These examples are cited as brief illustrations of the absolute 


* Wordsworth, Greece Pict. Mist. and Descriptive, pp. 108-113; Grote, Hist. 
Greece, pt. Il, ch. xxxvi, vol. IV, pp. 846-8. The legends of the battle field reported 
by Pausanias, (Attica, p. 31,1. 21, ed Sylburg.) show how completely Greek mytho- 
logy and Greek heroism were intermingled. The spectral armies which continued to 
haunt the plain, and the spectral horses neighing around the tomb of Miltiades, may 
have suggested to Zedlitz ‘‘ Die Niichtliche Heerschau.” 

‘Odog Asia wacau xcs Ewimedog, Dicwarch. Messen., De Grecie Urbibus, § 12. 
Fiagin. Hist. Gr., vol. ii, p. 258. A 

i dudoixnrog Toros Kor TpaYIS, Ap’ OV xd4 yh Fapomia, xT. A. Strabo, 

lib. ix, cap. il. 
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necessity of a minute acquaintance with the topography of Greece 
in order to appreciate the incidents and character of ‘its history. 
We place a high estimate wpon Mr. Grote’s careful delineation of 
the physical aspect of the country. In this labour he has had 
many distinguished predecessors, Heeren, Wachsmuth, Thirlwall, 
Wordsworth, and numerous others. He surpasses them all in 
precision, perspicuity, sugg¢estivenes, and compactness ; though he 
possesses neither the topographical instinct of Arnold, nor the 
topographical fancy of Wordsworth. But he is faithful and dili- 
gent, and supplies an instinctive representation of the anatomy, 
physiology, and physiognomy of ancient Hellas; and, when the 
occasion requires, of the countries colonized or traversed by the 
Greeks. 

If mythology was one of the parents of history, geography 
was the other. The logographers and topographers were the 
precursors of the Greek historians. The fragments of Hecateeus, 
Charon of Lampsacus, and Xanthus, show how much of their 
attention was given to topographical details. Herodotus occupies 
himself with physical and geographical details as much as with 
historical] incidents ; but the practice of the father of history was 
abandoned by the political Thucydides, and has been only recently 
revived to any considerable extent. Mr. Grote is most assiduous 
in writing the description of countries and localities with the 
notice of their inhabitants, and of the record of the actions wit- 
nessed by them. He pursues his geographical investigations so 
zealously as sometimes to subordinate the main functions of his- 
tory to its accessaries. The central idea of the work is never 
forgotten; but it is often obscured by the facility with which he 
yields to the temptation of dilating upon the geography and early 
annals of the He heats Phoenicians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 


Medes, Persians, and Scythians. His chapter on Cyrene is the 


ancient history of Northern Africa. He may have been betrayed 


into this error by too close adherence to his teacher, Comte, who 


properly insists upon the duty of historical speculation to study 
the medium, the external influences, by which social evolutions 
are affected. 

The descriptions of countries, states, and populations, occupy 


the latter half of the second volume, extend through the third, 


: 


and recur in the fourth and some of the subsequent volumes. In 
these delineations is included everything of immediate interest, 
connected with the separate Greek nationalities, during those ages 
of obscurity, which do not enter into the consecutive annals of 
Greece. The government of Pisistratus at Athens, says Clinton,* 
“ig marked as being the first date in Grecian history from which 


* Fasti Hellenici. Introduction. vol. UH, p. 1. 
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an unbroken series of dates can be deduced in regular succession.” 
Clinton cannot be accused of bringing down too low the com- 
mencement of authentic history ; he is constantly assailed by Mr. 
Grote for the opposite tendency. The regular chronology of 
Greece may descend from the usurpation of Pisistratus, but it was 
scarcely before the establishment of democracy by Clisthenes, or 
even before the battle of Marathon, that the authoritative 
history of Greece began. The long previous ages had not been 
passed in torpor, but in silence; and they were buried in loose 
traditions more bewildering than silence : 


Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.+ 


These unknown, or dimly known generations, of which no 
trustworthy record has been preserved, were full of life and activity. 
It was a period of rapid growth and vigorous development; it 
contained the promise, and nursed the energies of the future. It 
combined the elements of Greek civilization, fashioned them into 
shape, and rendered the name of Greek a national designation.t+ 
It spread the colonies and the arts of Greece along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine. It created the wealth, the com- 
merce, the numbers, the spirit, the laws, and the institutions of the 
Hellenic race; and it is probable that the resources, the enter- 
prises, and the capabilities of that race, were never as great as 
before their reliable history began, until their nationality was 
extinguished, or transformed and extended, by the Macedonian 
conquest. The burning of Sardis and the complete subjugation 
of Ionia, constitute the opening scene of the authentic and contin- 
uous history of Greece.t By that blow the wealthier and more 
brilliant half of the Greek family of cities was crushed. All that 
goes before, eventuating in the prosperity thus overthrown, in the 
strength and energy capable of repelling a similar fate from the 
mainland of Greece when threatened by the Persian hosts, and 
from Sicily, when simultaneously invaded by the Carthaginians, 
belongs to the uncertain and fragmentary traditions of the pre- 
historic age. 

These traditions Mr. Grote has collected and criticized in the 
careful notices of the early condition of the several Greek popu- 
lations. He has distinguished between the fictitious and the 


* Hor., iv od. ix, 26-8. A Latin panegyrist ascribes even the fame of Greece to 
the eloquence of her authors. Mamertini Grat. Actio, c. viii, § 1, vide Amtzen; ad loe. 
The remark may have been suggested by Sallust. Cat. ¢. iii. 

{ Antiphanis Antoeus, Fragm. Com. Gree, vol. III, p. 17, Ed. Menicke. 
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plausible, between the plausible and the true, marking the approxi- 
mation to credibility as we descend to the later time. The 
Messenian wars, the institution of the Olympic and the other 
national games,* the growth of national sentiments, the progress 
ot Greek colonization, the rise of Greek commerce, the legislation 
of Lycurgus, Solon, and the Italic law-givers ; the Amphictyonic 
Council, the first sacred war, the tyrants, the seven wise men, 
and the germs of Greek philosophy, the successful cultivation of 
lyric poetry and music, the introduction of weights, measures, and 
coined money, all belong to this important period, and are all 
discussed with signal ability, and his habitual exuberance, by Mr. 
Grote. All that can be done by critical acumen, combined with 
copious learning, large historical information, and political expe- 
rience, is happily achieved; and we may at length compare the 
scanty array of authentic facts previous to the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidee, with the attractive but bewildering display of uncer- 
tain or imaginary events. The criticism of Pindar on the miracu- 
lous legend of Pelops and his ivory arm, is singularly appropriate 
to the earlier chapters of Greek history : 


H Oavpard rorArK, xds wrod T4 xcs Bporciv ppévac dep sov dAndH Adyov 
dedasdarwdvor Levdeds woixtroig efanrardives wldos.* 


In noticing a work so voluminous, and so replete with sugges- 
tion as the present, it is impossible, and would be tedious if it were 
possible, to touch in even the most hurried manner upon all its 
principal features and separate divisions. We must check our 
disposition to dwell upon details, to indicate novelties, to eulogize 
or cavil at particular views. Some choice must be exercised, and 
some principle of discrimination adopted, to restrain the tendency 
to incessant divagation, or too prodigal expatiation. We can only 
guide our steps by a single thread, and prudence advises the 
utmost abridgement of the course. Our selection is made; it is 
dictated by the most essential characteristic of Greek history. If 
compelled to eliminate the greater portion of Mr. Grote’s labours, 
they are neither ignored nor unappreciated. 

From the burning of Sardis to the death of Alexander at Baby- 
lon, there is an epic unity and magnificence in the history of 
Greece, which is vaguely felt, but very imperfectly manifested by 
Mr. Grote. It is one of the grand stages in the march of humanity. 
It is a grand triumph in human advancement. It is the first great 
struggle of freedom against despotism—of Europe against Asia— 


* Mr. Grote remembers nearly everything ; but in the exhibition of the glory of the 
victorious athletes, he has overlooked their vituperation by Euripides. Autolycus, 
Fragm. 1. 

+ Pindar, Olymp. I, vv. 44-8, ed. Bergkh. 
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of the petty forces of the little Greece against the countless hosts 
of the interminable east. Such a contest can be comprehended 
only by a sympathetic enthusiasm in the cause of liberty and 
intelligence: it is invisible to the narrow partizanship and local 
prejudices of Mitford; it is imperceptible to the conservative indif- 
ferentism of Thirlwall; it is inappreciable by the cloistered erudi- 
tion and dusty pedantry of German scholars; it is only half 
suspected by the radical fanaticism of Grote. The same contest 
has been renewed on other fields, and in other centuries, always 
with the same ultimate result. The wars of Rome against Car- 
thage; of the Roman empire against the Parthians; of Stilicho 
and Attius against the Huns; of the Byzantine empire against 
Khosron, against the Mahometans, and against the Tartars; of 
Charles Martel and the Spaniards against the Saracens; of the 
Crusades—are later acts of the same drama, which closed, but not 
for ever, in the victory of Lepanto, and the triumph of John 
Sobieski beneath the walls of Vienna. Greece leads the van of 
the columns of freedom, introducing the world-wide warfare, 
which, starting from a single city on the rock of the Athenian 
acropolis, has spread with the lapse of time, till it has embraced 
the destinies of the human race. Well might the orators of Athens 
boast of the share of their native city in the emancipation of 
Greece !* Their boasts were just if the blessing had extended no 
further; but do they not receive a larger significance, and claim 
a nobler acceptance, when it is perceived that those victories of 
the Athenian freemen secured the fortunes and the progress of all 
posterity? The same battle has been often fought again, with more 
numerous and better appointed armies, and on ampler arenas; but 
never has it been fought more brilliantly, never has the triumph 
been adorned by loftier achievements in arms, in statesmanship, 
in arts, and in letters. This great resistance of Europe to Asia, in 
the case of Greece, grew out of, and was intertwined with, the 
domestic changes of Athens, and was also linked with the contem- 
porary fortunes of the other Greek cities. Persia had her own 
ambition to gratify, her own injuries to avenge, but she appeared 
on the soil of Greece as the ally and armed advocate of the Pisis- 
tratidee, who had been expelled from Athens, on the overthrow of 
their tyranny. The Athenian intervention in the Ionic revolt had 
been determined partly by natural sympathy for her Ionic colo- 
nies, partly by apprehension of the assistance which Tlippias might 
derive from the Persians and the despots in the Asiatic cities 
partly by jealousy of Sparta, which had been the declared enemy 
of the Athenians, and the friend of her tyrants. The stream of 
Grecian history is not interrupted by its collision with Asia in the 


* Tsocvat., Paneg. c, xx. Ad Philipp. ¢, xii. Demosth., De Corona, ¢, xxi, lix. 
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Persian wars; it only rolls on with a larger and ever-increasing 
volume over its rugged channel, till it spreads over the whole of 
the then known east by the conquests of Alexander. 

Within the larger epic a smaller epic is contained ; the mutual 
rivalry of the principal States of Greece—condensed and exhibited 
in the inveterate jealousies and long enduring warfare of Athens 
and Sparta—continued after the depression of the former by the 
brief and sudden ascendency of Thebes under Epaminondas, 
revived at a later day, and out of time, by the Achzan league, 
by Pyrrhus, and by the AXtolians. This smaller epic, it is per- 
ceived, breaks into many smaller epics. The main one, the only 
one to be now considered, is the rivalry of Athens and Sparta, and 
its connection with the wars of Persia and Greece. 

With this, the larger epic is immediately connected. The two 
plots are intricately entwined. ‘They may be separated, but the 
impressiveness of each is grievously impaired by the separation. 
The overthrow of the Lydian monarchy brought Cyrus and the vic- 
torious Persians in direct contact with the Ionic cities of Asia 
Minor, which had owned a partial subjection to Croesus. Refusing 
to submit to the conqueror, they were subdued, and punished with 
great severity. Taking advantage of the disturbed state of the 
Persian empire, consequent upon a change of dynasty ana organi- 
zation, incited by the intrigues of Histizeus and Aristagoras, and 
encouraged by the inglorious expedition of Darius against the Scy- 
thians, they revolted from the Persian sway, and applied first to 
Sparta, as the chief city of the mother country, and then to Athens 
as their own metropolis, for aid. Spartan codperation was refused ; 
Athenian assistance was rendered, but it was slight and ineffectual. 
Sardis was taken and burnt. This provocation called for revenge. 

The conquest of Greece was resolved upon. The Ionic cities 
were subdued, and rendered subservient to this design. Hellas 
proper was, at this time, scarcely as populous, and certainly not as 
wealthy as the Greek colonies in Asia Minor. Mardonius was 
despatched to win an easy triumph, at the head of a large army, 
attended by a powerful navy. Three hundred vessels of his fleet 
were destroyed in doubling Mount Athos, and he was compelled 
to return. Two years later, Datis and Artaphernes, accompanied 
by the exiled tyrant, Hippias, landed at Marathon. | The story of 
that battle does not demand repetition. The Athenian forces, with 
the aid of a thousand Plateans, gained a complete victory, and 
repelled the invaders, as well as defeated domestic treachery. 
Two thousand Spartans arrived after the battle, having been de- 
tained at home by jealousy, habitual dilatoriness, or the super- 
stitious observances alleged as their excuse. This victory, and the 
absence of the Spartans, gave a new life and spirit to the Athe- 
nians, and inflamed the rivalry between their respective cities. 

Ten years after the battle of Marathon, Xerxes, the young 
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sovereign of Persia, repeated the attempt at conquest, leading in 
his train the fleets of Phoenicia and Asia Minor, and an army em- 
bracing the multitudinous nations subject to his sceptre. Again, 
the selfishness and jealousies of Sparta endangered the liberties of 
Greece; the magnanimity and disinterestedness of Athens were 
more conspicuous than before. More than half of Greece tendered 
the tribute of earth and water to Persia. The march of Xerxes 
was delayed by the heroism of Leonidas and his Spartan band at 
the pass of Thermopyle; the fleet was injured by a storm, and 
checked by the victory at Artemisium; it was finally shattered 
by the crowning triumph of Salamis. These great successes were 
due to the foresight, energy, and unscrupulous tact of Themistocles, 
to the gallantry of the Greeks, and the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Athenians, who had abandoned to the enemy their homes, their 
temples, and their city; and had embarked their present and 
future fortunes on the waves. From the heights overlooking the 
Bay of Salamis, and the scene of his great disaster, Xerxes fled in 
dismay to his own dominions, leaving Mardonius with an army 
still vast to complete or commence the conquest of Greece, so osten- 
tatiously, and thrice vainly undertaken. Next year, Mardonius 
was overthrown at Plateea, and the reiinited navy of Persia was 
defeated and destroyed at Mycale. 

The foot of the invader was repelled from the soil of Greece ; 
it was never trodden again by a Persian army. The dominion of 
the seas was wrested from the Persian grasp, and the tide of war 
rolled back to the shores of Asia, from which the Persian navy 
was gradually expelled by the allied fleets of Greece, first under 
Spartan, afterwards under Athenian guidance. The victories of 
Cimon at the Eurymedon,* and seventeen years afterwards at 
Cyprus, where he met his death, close this part of the grand strug- 
Be Persian aggression had been repulsed, Persian ambition 

rustrated, and the Persian monarch confined to the interior of his 
own domain. 

The interest of the story is entirely withdrawn for many years 
from the side of Persia, and restricted to the native soil of Greece. 
The exploits achieved or attempted may range over a much wider 
space, but Greece, and the two principal cities of Greece, become 
the principal objects of attraction, and other points acquire import- 
ance only with reference to them. When Persia reappears, she 
does not come as a conqueror, but as an insidious, treacherous 
friend ; hostile at heart to those whom she pretends to favour as to 
those whom she openly hates, and lavishing her bribes for the ruin 


* We notice with pleasure that Mr. Grote recognizes the treaty of the Enryme- 
dou. Hist. Greece, pt. ii, c. xlv, vol. v, pp. 8385-42. ee 
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of all Greeks, whom she does not again venture to assail with open 
and voluntary war. 

The repulse of Xerxes defended Greece against external vio- 
lence, and left free the development of its indigenous civilization. 
It also rekindled ancient animosities at home. Sparta had been 
regarded as the head of the Hellenic.States. But Athens, after the 
battle of Salamis, occupied an entirely different position from 
Athens before that great victory. The institutions of Clisthenes, 
which are, for the first time, adequately expounded by Mr. Grote,* 
and the liberty which they had established, had borne their luxu- 
riant fruitage.t The sacrifices of Athens, the energy which she 
had displayed, the efticacious services rendered to the common 
cause, entitled her to claim a prouder position than she had yet 
assumed, and the disposition of her citizens, equally stimulated 
and encouraged by the recent successes, partly won by their almost 
unaided efforts, inclined her to enforce her claim. ‘The first step 
taken in this direction, obviously required as a measure of judi- 
cious protection, was the fortification of the city and harbours—the 
opening of the Pirzeus—and the construction of the walls. These 
projects aroused the opposition of Sparta, but were successfully 
commenced by the extraordinary energy of the citizens, and the 
consummate diplomacy of Themistocles.t The deception was 
remembered and revenged, when Athens fell into the hands of 
Lysander at the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The curse imprecated upon his sons by Cidipus, and the fate 
by which that curse was accomplished, attended the career of 
Greece. The overthrow of the Persians was the commencement 
of its realization. The hereditary hostility of the Doric and [onic 
races, the legendary contentions of the two communities, their 
dissimilar temperament, polity, and pursuits, the incompatibility 
of their respective aims, tended naturally to produce antagonism 
between Atnens and Sparta; and circumstances soon rendered 
them the instruments and the representatives of the diverse ten- 
dencies of the different Greek States. The immediate cause of 
the open and active rivalry, which fills the mature period of Greek 
history, and inflicted woes innumerable upon the Greeks (7 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. II, ch. xxxi, vol. iv, pp. 126-181. 

f Andro 68 od xas’ tv poivov, AAAG ravrayn 1 ignyopin we eer! ypywo 
Orovddsov, es xai Adnvaior tupavverdmevos WAv OVdapV THY TEAS mEproiKsovTUY 
joay rd wortusa dpsivouc, dradrAaybevres 02 Tupavvuv Waxpes apo ror eyevovTo. 
Anrés Gv révra brs xarexspevos sv HOsroxcxen Ho Osomirn Epyagsusvor, EAcu- 
Oepudévruv 62 adrig Exadros suurys apocduucero xarepyacerdas, 

Herod., v. ¢, Ixxviii. 
+ There is only too much justice in the bitter epithets bestowed upon Themistocles 
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wupi’ "Axcis crys’ cdnxev), was the arrogance of Pausanias and the 
harshness of Spartan supremacy; the equity and affability of the 
Athenian admirals, Aristides and Cimon; the superior numbers 
and efficiency of the Athenian navy ; the distinguished services 
recently rendered by Athens to the common cause; and the 
transfer of the Persian war to the islands of the Aigean, the coasts 
of Asia, and the bosom of the sea. The confederate marine 
deferred the naval supremacy to Athens by its own act;* and 
splendidly did she discharge her new duties. The current of 
events rapidly converted the preéminence in danger and in function 
into a veritable empire.t As the wealth of the allies poured into 
Athens as the common treasury, their contributions came to be 
regarded as a tribute, and were employed for the advancement of 
Athenian power in Greece, and induced her to contend, with a 
prospect of success, with the head of the Doric States, for the 
same supremacy on land already enjoyed on the sea. 

The aggressive and diffusive tendencies of democratic organi- 
zation unquestionably influenced the attitude assumed by Athens 
in Greece. It is not the least of the merits of Mr. Grote that he 
has been nearly the first to recognize, explain, and develope the 
character of the Greek democracies, and to defend them against 
the sweeping and acrimonious denunciations of former historians. 
Himself a liberal and a reformer in politics, he has entered with 
earnest sympathy into the feelings, the requirements, and the cir- 
cumstances of the democratic States of Greece, and has thus intro- 
duced a juster and more luminous spirit into the consideration of 
their history. Especially has this been the case in his discussion of 
the Athenian annals, which he has exhibited in a more pleasing, a 
more candid, and consequently more intelligible manner, than had 
ever been previously done. He is as enthusiastic in the display of 
the virtues of the Athenians, and the excellences of the Athenian 
polity, as Mitford had been industrious in the defamation of both. 
The Philo-Laconism of the latter is at length fairly counterbalanced 
by the Philo-demism of his successor, which is a great advance in 
historical justice and perspicacity, though it must be confessed it 
not unfrequently runs into extravagance. Assenting usually to. 
Mr. Grote’s views, which we have occasionally anticipated in the 
pages of this Review and elsewhere, and cordially sympathizing 
with his aims, we must nevertheless admit that he has exposed 
himself to attack by his excessive partialities, and has provoked 
such replies as that of Col. Mure on the religious intolerance of 
the Athenians.* Into whatever errors he may thus have been 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. II, ch. xliv, vol. v, pp. 255-264. 

+ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. II, ch. xlv, vol. v, pp. 290-303. 

} Mure, Crit. Hist. of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. iv, pp. 
519-523. Appendix A. 
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betrayed, they are venial in comparison with the unmeasured 
laudation of Sparta, and abuse of the Athenian democracy, which 
had long been habitual, and which might be appropriately com- 
pared to the infatuation which would prefer the retrogressive 
policy of Spain in comparison with the institutions of England or 
the United States. It is not too much to say that Mr. Grote has 
been the first to understand and to elucidate the internal growth 
of the Greek States, and their complicated and conflicting inter- 
national, or inter-Hellenic policy, and has succeeded principally 
in consequence of his ardent participation in the liberal impulses 
which governed Athenian life. 

Brief, but very brilliant, was the period of Athenian glory; 
still briefer the duration of her power. It is the misfortune of all 
democracies to exhaust, as well as to attain, rapidly, the fulness 
of prosperity. Athens was no exception to the rule; her career, 
like that of Achilles, was soon achieved. 


"Oxbwopos Oh por, Téxog, Boceou, 


Sophocles, the tragedian, was born five years before the battle of 
Marathon ; he was the colleague of Pericles in the expedition 
against Samos; and he died only the year before the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. Gorgias, who was born in the year of the 
victory at Salamis, lived long enough to have heard of the victory 
of Epaminondas at Leuctra. The birth of Isocrates preceded by 
five years the Peloponnesian war; his death followed and was 
occasioned by the defeat of Athens, by the triumph of Philip at 
Cheronea. <A single life was coéxtensive with the rise and fall 
of Athens; less than two long lives embraced the triumph and 
the overthrow of Greece. The fatal lists were opened when 
Athens triumphed over Persia, and divided with Sparta the 
command of Greece. 

The most exhilarating success attended the first years of Athe- 
nian ascendency. The Persian fleet was repeatedly defeated, 
and almost destroyed; the Persian garrisons and governors were 
expelled from the towns in Thrace and on the Hellespont; in a 
single year, the Athenian arms were displayed in Cyprus, Egypt, 
the Halicis, A¥gina, and Megara;* the Athenian confederacy 
was organized, and the refractory members reduced to submission ; 
Eubea, Megara, Aigina were added to the Athenian domain; 
Beeotia yielded to Athenian influence; the Athenian arms were 
carried into Thessaly, Acarnania, and Phocis, and to the western 
shores of Greece and the adjacent islands; Athenian colonies were 
planted in Thrace, in the northern islands of the Adgean, and on 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. II, ch. xlv, vol. v, p. 322. 
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the coasts of Italy. Athens “was now not merely the first mari- 
time State of Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even in land 
power, possessing in her alliance Megara, Beotia, Phocis, Lokris, 
together with Achaea and Treezen, in Peloponnesus. Large as this 
aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the magnitude 
of the annual tribute, and still more the character of the Athe- 
nians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that combination of 
energy and discipline which is the grand cause of progress, threat- 
ened still farther increase.”* 

Such was the position of Athens in A. C. 450, when the five 
years’ truce was ratified by the influence of Cimon. This is the 
culminating era of Athenian glory and power. Athens had grown 
great, during the last forty years, In military and naval power, in 
breadth and efficacy of dominion, and still more in the institutions 
which sustain and ennoble, in the resources which enrich, and in 
the arts which embellish a State. In these and the succeeding 
years, the liberal constitution of Clisthenes was developed and 
systematized, not without opposition and the presumption of 
treachery on the part of the oligarchical and laconizing faction. 
By gradual modifications the laws were harmonized with the 
increased requirements and liberalized government of the country. 
The revenues of the State were augmented by the regular tribute 
imposed upon the allies, and by the financial arrangements at 
home. The silver mines of Laurium were worked with profit ; 
the gold mines of Thasos and Thrace became a fruitful source 
of public wealth; and the special burthens (the liturgies) of the 
rich were discharged splendidly and with ease, in consequence of 
the abundant returns of commerce, agriculture, and industry under 
the stimulus of the general prosperity. The navy was enlarged 
and its efficiency increased, by improvements in naval archi- 
tecture, by the superior discipline and continual exercise of the 
crews, and by the scientific dexterity acquired in marine tactics. 
The fortifications of Athens and the Pirseus were completed, the 
city connected with its port, and the communication sheltered from 
hostile attack by the construction of the long walls. ‘The 
painted porch” was erected, and the still surviving Theseum. The 
gardens of the academy were laid out and opened to the public 
by the liberality of Cimon; and, from the ashes left by the 
Persian invasion, those splendid edifices were beginning to arise, 
which inspired the poets and the orators,} gratified and instructed 
the people, and furnished models for all future imitation. Intel- 
lectual cultivation was not neglected. The stage was rendered 


* Grote’s Hist. Greece, pt. II, ch. xlv, vol. v, p. 344; ef. Mitford, Hist. Greece, ch. 
xii, $ v. vol. ji, pp. 278-9. London, 1838. Res 

+ Demosth., c. Androt., c. v, ef. c, xxii, c. Aristocrat., ¢. lili, ¢. Timocrat., ¢. xlii. 
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illustrious by the magnificent compositions of the tragic trium- 
virate, Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Crates, Magnes, 
Cratinus, Teleclides, and the other precursors of Aristophanes and 
Eupolis, inaugurated the triumphs of the comic muse. The philo- 
sophers of Ionia, Sicily, Italy, and Greece, introduced the pursuit 
of abstract speculation into the shady walks surrounding the city 
of Minerva. Sculpture, painting, and music participated in tke 
general progress, and attained a high degree of refinement. 
Athens was already becoming, as she afterwards claimed to be, 
the school of Greece.* Higher eminence might afterwards be 
won in particular branches of culture, but never did all that could 
add strength, and energy, and grace, and dignity, and splendour, 
and wealth, and refinement, to a nation, flourish in happier union 
than at the period of the five years’ truce. There was ample 
excuse for the vanity, sometimes so amiably, often so ridiculously 
displayed by the Athenians, who boasted that Attica surpassed 
all other regions in her institutions, her men, her horses, her air, 
her water, her figs, her bread, and everything else.+ 

The most ingenious devices would be unable to compress into 
this rapid survey even the most hurried indications of the stages 
of this dazzling progress, or the modes of its accomplishment. 
Neither would they avail to trace the contemporary consolidation 
of Spartan power in Peloponnesus, or to follow the contemporary 
changes in other parts of Greece. An accurate acquaintance with 
these incidents, their causes and their suecessions, must be obtained 
from Mr. Grote, whose philosophy, and erudition, and unabated 
diligence are never more felicitously employed than in furnishing 
complete data for the comprehension of the condition, impulses, 
aims, resources, and policy of the hostile parties who contended 
for Pan-Hellenic dominion, and sacrificed all Greece with them- 
selves in the Peloponnesian war. 

The story of this long warfare, which divided Greece into 
hostile camps, arrayed the arms, the policy, and the allies of 
Athens agaipst the arms, the policy, and the confederates of 
Sparta, and extended its ravages and its fatal bequest of calamities 
from the plains of Srcily to the Hellespont and Meander, and 
even to the Euphrates, is recorded by Mr. Grote with extreme 
fulness and perspicuity. Thucydides had treated the previous 
history of Greece as an introduction to the grand conflict between 
the Ionian and Dorian races, and had prepared his readers for the 
ensuing scenes by a lucid exhibition of the opposing tendencies 
and the antagonist resources of the two rival cities of Greece. 


* Tsocrat., Panegyr., ¢. xii—xiii. cS 

+ oe Pagee 6. iv, v; Plato, De Rep., iv, ¢. xii : Eurip., Incert. Fab. Fr., exviil, 
ed. Didot; Menander, ap. Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. vol. iv, p. 725; Prag. Ouse: Anonym., 
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Mr. Grote has the advantage of a broader field of view, ampler 
limits, and the larger experience of the centuries since elapsed ; 
but he approaches the subject with the same sense of its magni- 
tude as that entertained by his Athenian precursor and guide, and 
with the same consciousness that its explanation is to be found in 
the whole series of preceding changes. He feels, and the perception 
is true, that this general Hellenic war is the central point and the 
crisis of the fortunes of Greece; it is the confluence of the sepa- 
rate streams of Hellenic action. He sees that it was predeter- 
mined by the natural development of preéxistent and ineradicable 
discrepancies in the elements of Greek society ; that the necessary 
tendency to consolidation, arising from political and social advance- 
ment, and the consequent approach to the sentiment of Hellenic 
nationality, inevitably ensured a collision with the less developed 
communities, and the representatives of opposite currents of 
thought, and that the issue of the contest was certain to be ruin- 
ous to Greece, whichever party might be the victor. This Mr. 
Grote appears to recognize, and he enables us to recognize it. We 
admire the patient acumen with which he has unfolded the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, placing it and all its details in a bright and just 
light. He is always scrupulously minute in his investigation ; he 
is especially so in his discussion of this eventful and portentous 
period. He lingers over every incident; he debates every change 
of policy and fluctuation of fortune; he scrutinizes every motive 
and every possible result; he analyzes the motives and estimates 
with care the character of every prominent actor. The liberties 
of Greece are at stake, and it is known that the game will be lost. 
He protracts his sojourn amid the scenes of its mightiest endeay- 
ours, and draws out to the utmost length the last hours of 
freedom and prosperity. 

The war had been long anticipated by Pericles, and long post- 
poned by his sagacious statesmanship. He had not been deluded 
by the thirty years’ peace, but employed the brief period of repose 
in extending, concentrating, and husbanding the resources of 
Athens, and in preparing for the approaching struggle. Unfor- 
tunately, he survived only long enough to suggest the early 
operations of the war. 

The commencement of hostilities found the resources of the 
combatants considerably changed from what they had been when 
the five years’ truce was concluded. The defeat at Coronea had 
snatched Beotia from the dominion of Athens. The Megarid had 
revolted, and had thereby placed in the hands and at the service 
of the enemy, the important pass which defended Attica from 
Peloponnesian invasion.* Sparta had been strengthened to the full 


* The importance of such a defence in this quarter was manifested afterwards in ) 
the Corinthian war, when the alliance of Corinth enabled Conon to rebuild the long 
walls of Athens. Grote, pt. ii, ch. Ixxiv, vol. ix, pp. 821-4, nis 
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extent of the losses of Athens. Her position rendered her always 
the citadel of Greece ;* but recent accessions had increased her 
offensive capabilities. The good will of the Corinthians had been 
alienated from the Athenians by the expedition against Potidea, 
and by the acceptance of the Ooreyrean alliance, which by no 
means compensated for the odium incurred. Corinth had repressed 
the hostile designs of Sparta, but the war was finally precipitated 
by the clamorous demands of the Corinthians for vengeance and 
redress. 

The opposing parties appeared to be equally matched: or 
rather, the extent and dissimilarity of their respective resources 
announced an arduous struggle and an uncertain issue. Each 
rejoiced in the number and flourishing condition of its allies, and 
in the perfection of its warlike education. Sparta was preponder- 
ant by land, Athens omnipotent by sea. The Doric confederacy 
anticipated success from its disciplined and unbought soldiery, 
from the concentration of its forces, and the discontent of the 
subjects of the Athenian empire. The Ionic alliance boasted of 
its fleets and well-paid marine, of the abundance of its annual 
revenue, of the skill of its sailors, the perfection of its naval dis- 
cipline and tactics, the diffusion, inaccessibility, and wealth of its 
members. The war was decided by the capture of the Athenian 
army at Syracuse, and of the Athenian navy, unresisting, at Algos- 
Potami. The intervals between the commencement of the war 
and these events were full of changes. At the outbreak of hostili- 
ties it would have been difficult to anticipate the result; yet, if 
the measures of Pericles had been rigidly maintained, his hopes 
and the apprehensions of Archidamus might have been realized. 
For, though Athens was exposed to attack and annual siege by 
the loss of Megaris; and the plains stretching from the Acropolis 
to Cithzeron and the Isthmus were subject to annual devastation : 
while Sparta was protected by her inhospitable coasts, and the 
mountain ranges which encompassed her secluded valley; yet 
Athens could command supplies by the possession of the seas and 
the monopoly of commerce ; her walls might not shield her from 
the insult of the enemy’s presence, but they defended her from 
his arins; and there were many points in the Peloponnesus, where 
Sparta was vulnerable, and exposed to the assaults of Athenian 
triremes. The advantages of the two combatants were as nearly 
equal as ever occurs in warfare, though the difference seemed to 
be in favour of Athens. ; i 

They were as nearly, and as diversely matched in their guiding 
spirits, though here again the advantage was on the side of the 


* Sedov 0¢ v1 xa dxporonis dori h UsAomsvvndos tuparcaonc Tyg “EAAA0os. 
Strabo, lib. viii, c. i. Laconia occupied a similar relation even to the Peloponuese. 
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Athenians. Archidamus was king of Sparta, and sole commander 
of the Peloponnesian forces, bis colleague Pleistoanax being in 
exile. He was a Spartan soldier, of singular moderation, equa- 
nimity, and discernment. His feelings and anticipations were 
adverse to his cause; but, like a Spartan, he was ready to dis- 
charge his duty with equal steadiness and discretion, whether 
marching to victory or defeat. Pericles, mature in years, and 
more mature in experience, retained an envied, but uncontested 
supremacy in Athens. Brilliant in genius, eloquent in speech, 
distinguished in war, consummate in council, fertile in resources, 
sagacious in his estimation of the future, uncorrupted by pros- 
perity, undismayed by disaster, patriotic in his impulses, enthusi- 
astically attached to his native city, but with a liberal regard for 
the general interests of Greece, possessing the confidence of his 
countrymen, and full of reliance upon their energies and _ their 
capacities,—Pericles was such a leader as the times required, and 
such a counsellor as alone to equal or to counterbalance nearly all 
other advantages. 

Pericles was not spared to control the war. The gods were 
adverse to Athens. It might seem that the familiar superstition 
of the Greeks was justified, and that heaven envied the remarkable 
prosperity of men.* The plague appeared, and proved more 
fatal than the Peloponnesian army before the city. It thinned the 
population crowded within the walls: it crushed the spirits, and 
undermined the morals of the people, and inflicted the heaviest 
blow by numbering Pericles among its victims.t The fear of the 
pestilence repelled the Peloponnesians, but the loss of Pericles 
was irreparable. In the battles of the Iliad, the heavenly powers 
descend upon the field to aid and encourage the combatants, but 
leave them to their fate when the decrees of destiny have con- 
signed them to death or defeat. The presiding genius of Athens 
abandoned her when Pericles expired. 

Mr. Grote scarcely appreciates the effect produced by the 
death of Pericles, and the exhaustion and demoralization occa- 
sioned by the plague. He mentions the numerical loss of knights 
and hoplites,{ but, overwhelming as this might seem to be, it was 
a severer injury that the superstitions of the Athenians were 
alarmed, and their virtues permanently impaired by this fearful 
and recurring visitation. In vain they endeavoured to propitiate 


the offended Apollo by the purification of Delos.§ The plague 


——2 


* Thucyd., vii, Ixvii, and the remarks on the passage. Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, 
ch. 1x, vol. vii, p. 335, note. 


__ + Grote doubts the fact of Pericles having died of the plague. Hist. Greece, pt. 
ii, ch. xlix, vol. vi, p. 170, note. 

{ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. xlix, vol. vi, p. 168. 

§ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. li, vol. vi, p. 312. 
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disappeared, but the decline of Athenian morals and influence 
continued. This purification, undertaken in the midst of perilous 
and exacting hostilities, indicates the manner in which superstition 
and action, mythology and policy were blended in the history of 
Greece, and especially in the history of the Athenians, the most 
superstitious and reverential of the Greeks.* Mr. Grote might 
have judiciously referred to this measure, in the course of his 
elaborate elucidation of the panic terrors occasioned by the 
Hermocopidee. 

Deprived of their illustrious chief, despoiled by the Spartan 
invasions, oppressed by disease, the Athenians still maintained 
the struggle with spirit and energy. ‘Their enterprises were, how- 
ever, conducted with a desultory activity, which achieved no 
important result till the capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria by 
Demosthenes and Cleon. 

The success at Sphacteria was more than counterbalanced by 
the loss of Amphipolis, and the conquests of Brasidas in the 
Chalcidic peninsula. But so highly did Sparta estimate the pure 
Spartan blood—as exemplified again in the conspiracy of Cinadon,+ 
and the defeat of the Spartan mora by Iphicrates t—that she was 
willing to forego the prospects of triumph, and to renounce present 
advantages for their recovery. She offered in exchange for them 
her recent conquests, accompanied with the promise of an hon- 
ourable peace and an honourable alliance. The favourable chance 
was frittered away by the indecision of the Athenians, and the 
fatal imbecility or culpable folly of their advisers. The peace of 
Nicias produced a cessation in the regular hostilities, and allowed 
some repose to the belligerents, as it permits a rest to the student 
of the war. It was never more than a hollow truce. It sacriticed 
the fortunes of Athens to the vain hopes of deluded men. Had 
Pericles been alive, Athens would not have been reduced to the 
acceptance of such terms as were offered ; had Cleon still bawled 
in the assembly, she would have secured the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions, before surrendering the captives of Sphacteria, the sole 
guarantees of fidelity ; had Brasidas survived, Sparta might have 
been saved the humiliation of her treacherous proceedings. 

We should thank Mr. Grote for his examination of the char- 
acter and policy of Cleon, and for the justice done, for the first 
time, to his memory.§ We cannot yet conjure up any sympathy 
for the leather-selling demagogue, so unmercifully ridiculed by 


* Acts c. xvii, v. 23, confirmed by Isocrat., Areopagit., c. xi; et vide Stanley, ad 
Zésch., suppl., v. 712. af 

+ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. Ixxiii, vol. ix, pp. 247-254. 

¢ Grote, Hist. Grecee, pt. ii, civ. Ixxv, vol. ix, pp. 846-853, 

§ Grote. Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. li, vol. vi, pp. 285-292; ch. lii, pp. 827-840, 347- 
355, ch. liv, pp. 475-489. 
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Aristophanes, but we candidly confess that himself and his mea- 
sures have been misconceived and misrepresented hitherto; that 
his policy was more sagacious and patriotic than that of his assail- 
ants; and that Mr. Grote merits the credit of having rectified in 
this, as in so many other respects, the history of Greece. His 
enthusiasm in behalf of the democracy of Athens has induced 
him to review every topic employed to the discredit of that won- 
derful people, and he has wiped off most of the rust which tar- 
nished their fame. 

The peace of Nicias was the lull of the tempest before the full- 
est outbreak of the storm. Never rigidly observed, it was openly 
broken after the fatal expedition to Sicily. This was a flagrant 
departure from the counsels of Pericles; it was at utter variance 
with the caution of Nicias; but was a suitable result of the infu- 
sion into Athenian policy of the grasping, lawless, reckless, daz- 
aling ambition of Alcibiades, who had usurped the place in public 
affairs, formerly held by his relative and guardian Pericles, and 
recently left vacant by the death of Cleon. Though soon and un- 
fortunately removed from the command of the Sicilian expedition, 
he continued from the time of his first appearance in public life, 
till the time of his assassination, to be the evil genius of Greece. 
His baneful influence is prominently exhibited by Grote: nor is it 
possible to comprehend the fluctuations of fortune during these 
disastrous years, without a distinct recognition of the skilful but 
treacherous hand which governed their tides. 

The only manifestation of artistic feeling discernible in Mr. 
Grote is afforded by his treatment of the rash and unwarrantable 
attempt to annex Sicily to the Athenian empire. The contrasts of 
light and shade are dexterously introduced ; the reciprocal rela- 
tions of events are happily discriminated ; the connection of causes 
and effects is philosophically, the characters of the actors in this 
grand episode are graphically, pourtrayed, and the influences exer- 
cised by them delineated with singular justice and sagacity. The 
splendid and arrogant commencement of the expedition, and the 
ruinous disaster of its close; the lofty confidence which attended 
its departure, the panic-terrors, and the gloom diffused over Athens 


by the mutilation of the Herm; the recall and flight of Alci- 


biades, the delays and superstition of Nicias; the energy, daring, 
and versatility of Gylippus, and the military energy and gallantry 
of Demosthenes ; the restless treason of Alcibiades; the creation 
of the Syracusan and Peloponnesian navies, the organization of 
their success, the decline of Athenian and the rise of Lacedeemo- 
nian ascendency at sea; the perseverance, the patience, and the 
resources of the Athenian republic, and the blind obstinacy of 
Nicias, by which those resources were ineffectually squandered, 
and the army, the navy, the power, the prestige, the hopes .of 
Athens annihilated on a distant shore; the calamitous results of 
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this overwhelming failure, and the magnanimous resolution with 
which the Athenians strove to retrieve or mitigate their disasters : 
these exciting topics are all discussed and appreciated in the most 
satisfactory manner, and are so arranged as to reflect mutual light 
upon each other, and to foreshadow the overthrow of Athenian 
power, by disclosing the causes as well as the circumstances of its 
decline. 

The Sicilian expedition, and the destruction of the Athenian 
fleets and armies before Syracuse, with consequent effects, the oc- 
cupation of Deceleia, and the Persian alliance, both contrived by 
the exiled Alcibiades, determined the future fate of Greece, and 
ultimately of Persia. After the terrible blow inflicted npon her, 
Athens did not sink without a noble and long doubtful struggle, 
and yielded rather to the treachery of factions, and of those armed 
with power in her defence, than to the strength of her enemies. 
A year only elapsed after the surrender of Syracuse, till the 
Athenians regained much of their lost renown by the victory at 
Miletus. It was rendered nugatory by the conspiracy of the oli- 
garchs, and the revolution achieved by Antiphon, Theramenes, 
and the Four Ilundred. This movement had been inspired by 
Alcibiades, who offered the temptation of the Persian alliance. 
The treacherous success was of brief duration. The fleet at Samos, 
under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, promptly declared against 
them; Alcibiades deserted them and joined their opponents, with 
his accustomed offer of Persian alliance: discord broke out in 
their own ranks; the citizens revolted; the our Hundred were 
overthrown, and the Five Thousand assumed the government, and 
themselves merged in the course of another year into the old 
democracy. 

For one moment, Athens might entertain the hope that her 
mighty and long continued exertions, her strenuous perseverance 
under grievous reverses, and oscillations of domestic fortune, were 
to be rewarded with success. Alcibiades was recalled from exile 
on the overthrow of the oligarchy: he brought no Persian aid, 
but he rendered the assistance afforded by the Persian satraps to 
the Lacedeemonians lukewarm and suspected. He brought, how- 
ever, to his countrymen his own amazing energy and fertility of 
resource; and he brought also hope, the best of allies, to the Athe- 
nian temperament. He skilfully planned and ably executed an 
attack on the Peloponnesian and Persian forces at Syzicus. The 
whole fleet was either captured or destroyed: Mindarus, the Spar- 
tan admiral, was slain; the army of Pharnabazus defeated and 
dispersed.* Despondency overwhelmed the Lacedeemonians ; but 


* We will not repeat the dispatch of Hippocrates, the secretary of Mindarue, 
announcing this defeat, which was intercepted by the Athenians, and is quoted by 
Grote, Mitford, and every other writer on this period. 
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they were encouraged in the prosecution of the war by the prompt 
and generous assistance of Pharnabazus, and the counsels of the 
Syracusan exile, Hermocrates. 

We need not linger over the closing incidents of the war—the 
exhaustion of the finances of Athens; the ruin of her commerce; 
the jealous suspicions of her citizens. We need do no more than 
advert to the support afforded to the Spartan fleets and armies by 
Persian contributions. We need not dwell upon the return of 
Alcibiades to Athens—his momentary triumph; his outrageous 
misconduct; his speedy repudiation and disgrace. We cannot pro- 
long our narrative to recount the important consequences of the 
appointment of the crafty and unscrupulous Lysander to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian navy. His skilful organization of 
ruling parties, favourable to himself in all the dependent cities— 
his acquisition of the confidence, friendship, and support of Cyrus ; 
his victory at Notium—his machinations against his successor, 
Callicratidas,* and the defeat and death of the latter at Arginuse, 
which were rendered useless by the unjust and impolitic condem- 
nation of the victorious commanders.+ These alternations of for- 
tune are perspicuously narrated by Mr. Grote, and introduce 
naturally the sudden but final victory at A%gos-Potami, which con- 
cluded the war, leaving Athens helpless at the feet of her rival, 
and which would have ruined her irretrievably, but for the jealou- 
sies prevalent at Sparta, and the envy and just apprehension of 
Lysander, entertained at Sparta, and among the allies of Sparta. 

Prostrate, crushed, dismantled, stripped of her allies, her fleets, 
her revenues, and much of her lucrative commerce; subdued to 
the galling and dishonourable yoke of the Thirty Tyrants, Athens 
was degraded into a subservient tributary to Sparta, and seemed 
to be denied the hope of future supremacy or glory. Her supre- 
macy was never regained; but her glory received new lustre from 
events subsequent to her disgrace. The overthrow of the Tyrants 
by Thrasybulus ; the reéstablishment of independence and demo- 
cracy ; the campaigns of Iphicrates; the career of Demosthenes ; 
and the gallant but impotent resistance to the aggressions of Philip 
and the Macedonians, spread a brilliant glow over the sunset of 
Athenian freedom. The field of Cheronea terminated the inde- 
pendence of Greece, but it commenced the ascendency of Hellenic 
institutions, and, may we not say, of Attic civilization throughout 
the world. 


* The remarks of Grote on the character and death of Callicratidas merit attention. 
Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. Ixiv, vol. viii, pp. 160-6, 173-4. 

+ Mr. Grote’s partiality for the Athenian democracy tempts him to justify this 
outrage. Hist. Greece, pt. ii. ch. Ixiv, vol. viii, pp. 175-210. 

¢ Adsunt Athenienses, unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges orte, 
atque in omnes terras distribute putantur. Cic., Or. Pro L. Flacco, xxvi, § 62. 
Cicero has in view the panegyrical oration of Isocrates. 
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The double fratricide was completed by the triumph of Lysan- 
der.. Sparta received even a deeper wound than she inflicted on 
her rival; though its fatal character was concealed by thirty years 
of despotic and ruinous empire. Ten years after the victory of 
AXgos-Potami, the victory of Cnidus, obtained by Conon and 
Pharnabazus—the Persians being for the time on the side of 
Athens—destroyed the Peloponnesian fleet, and the Spartan ascen- 
dency at sea. ‘Then followed the sacrifice of the Hellenic cities of 
Asia, and the betrayal of the interests of Greece, present and pros- 
pective, by the infamous peace of Antalcidas, for the sake of per- 
petuating Spartan domination by Persian support.* Out of the 
peace of Antalcidas, and its arbitrary enforcement, grew the treach- 
erous seizure of the Cadmeia ; the attempt on the Pireeus ; the hos. 
tilities with Thebes; the overthrow of the Spartan ascendeney on 
land by the battles of Leuctra and Mantineia, the glorious career 
of Epaminondas, the invasion of Laconia, and the restoration of 
the Messenians. The expeditions and designs of Agesilaus in Asia 
inspired Jason of Pheree with the dream of Asiatic conquest, and 
pointed the way for the victorious arms of Alexander. Agesilaus 
himself had been inflamed by the march of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks under Cyrus, and their brilliant retreat through the heart 
of the Persian empire—a dazzling episode during the melancholy 
days of Greece, which Mr. Grote treats so copiously as to repeat 
nearly all of Xenophon’s Anabasis.t+ 

The Peloponnesian war destroyed the energies and the capaci- 
ties of Greece, its social welfare, its political integrity, its morals, 
and its resources. It left the whole country a prey to discord, 
jealousy, internal dissensions, and weakness. It established piracy 
on the seas, and engendered hordes of condottrert to endanger and 
plunder communities formerly protected by a citizen soldiery.t It 
introduced Persian gold into Greece, and subj ected Grecian affairs 
to Persian arbitration. After the victories of the Eurymedon and 
of Citium, Persia had been expelled from the soil and the waters 
of Greece ; after the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, Persian 
aid was first invoked by Sparta, and afterwards courted by each of 
the contending powers. Persian gold and Persian arms decided 
the victories of the Peloponnesian alliance; Persian gold and Per- 
sian fleets gave the victory of Cnidus to Conon and the Athenians, 
and rebuilt the long walls of Athens; the temptations of the Per- 
sian alliance dictated the treaty of Antalcidas, and controlled the 
destinies of Greece. The day of retribution was at hand, and the 
Hellenic race, after being disorganized by Persian artifice, and 


* Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. Ixxvi, vol. X, pp. I-12. 

+ Grote, Hist. Greece, pt. ii, chaps. Ixix—]xxi, vol. IX, pp- 1-180. F 

¢ Isocrat., ad Philipp., c. xl; Archidam., c. xxxii; De Pace, c. xvi; Panath., c. 
Ixxv, to quote only from Isocrates. 
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crushed in consequence beneath the arms of Philip and Alexander, 
was yet to arise, and under the Macedonian sceptre to blot the 
empire of Persia from the dynasties of the earth. 

Thus the domestic epic of Athenian and Spartan rivalry, which 
had detached itself from the main epic plan, contemplated by 
Herodotus,* of Hellenic and Persian—or, rather, of European 
and Asiatic contention—unites itself again to the parent stem, and 
becomes merged in it as the result of the Peloponnesian war. As 
the struggle of Greece for independence, and its brilliant achieve- 
ment, formed the commencement of the plot, the complete subju- 
gation of Persia and its dependencies by Alexander the Great, at 
the head of his Macedonian subjects and Hellenic tributaries, con- 
stitutes the denouement of the grand poem, and ushers in a new 
phase of history, an ampler civilization than could have been 
realized on the narrow and divided territory of Greece. 

We have accomplished our effort, and have compressed into 
a few pages, the essence and the significance of Mr. Grote’s twelve 
volumes. This general view of the History of Greece, distorted 
as it is by its cramped proportions, we believe to be historically 
true, philosophically just, and. eesthetically correct. We have 
been obliged to omit, with rare and brief allusions, all that inter- 
vened from the establishment of Spartan despotism to the Mace- 
donian conquest. This period represents the dying agonies of 
Hellenic independence. The death-blow had been struck, but 
Greece did not expire without a long struggle. Seventy years of 
vain resistance to her fate conducted her to the tomb of her 
freedom ; they form the close of the national iliad of her career. 


‘Os bry’ dwisaov rdpov ‘/Exropog jaaoddp.010. 


No such view as we have hazarded is presented in the verbose 
history of Mr. Grote; nor is it indicated in his distribution 
of its epochs.t The parts of his work are grouped together 
with reference to the nature of his authorities, the chronologi- 
cal successions, or strictly political relations. There is no refer- 
ence to the requirements of art; and yet art is instructive phi- 


losophy. Disproportion of members, dislocation of subjects,’ 


and constant repetitions, thus occur, without excuse, because 
without intrinsic necessity. The unity of idea, correspond- 
ing to the unity of national development, and congenially repre- 
senting the vital harmony of organic growth, is obscured by the 
frequent changes and interruptions of the current of narration. 
The epic interest, which should preside over a great historical 


composition, is wanting ; it is frittered away amid the multifarious - 


* See the opening chapters of Herodotus, and Mure, Crit. Hist. Lit, Greece, B. iv, | 


ch. vii, $$ 1-6, vol. iv, pp. 451-471. 
{ Grote, Hist. Greece, Pref., vol. i, pp. ix-x. 
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changes of episodical excitement. This omission cannot be com- 
pensated by the laborious fidelity with which each separate topic 
is discussed. A complete collection of the Cyclic ballads of 
Greece would be neither a substitute nor an equivalent for the 
Iliad. The former would be valuable and attractive, as preserving 
the entire circle of poetic traditions, which had warmed the fancy 
and inspired the action of the Greeks ; it would possess a peculiar 
charm as exhibiting the complete materials from which Homer 
had extracted an epic poem; but it would not furnish the Miad, 
nor explain the enthusiasm with which it had been permanently 
welcomed. So it is in historical composition; the greatest dili- 
gence and the most rigid impartiality will not atone for the 
absence of the perfections of art.* They rather collect, sift, 
analyse, arrange the elements of a future history, than produce a 
classic work themselves. Whatever be the value of Mr. Grote’s 
labours—and we are more inclined to overrate than to underrate 
them—they leave the field still open for the triumph of an historian 
who, with greater impartiality, may bring to his task a larger and 
more lively perception of the unity of Hellenic development, and 
a more poetic apprehension of his subject. With less learning 
than Mr. Grote, or even availing himself of his erudition, his 
successor may achieve a brighter and more durable fame. We 
regret this unfortunate deficiency, for it lowers the grade of Mr. 
Grote’s triumph. We regret it the more, because, as we have 
already intimated, he had occasional and intuitive perceptions of 
the epic character of his subject, but this epic character he has 
not preserved in his pages. His work is the best exposi- 
tion that has been given of the career of the Greeks, and is 
full of new, luminous, and important views, but it is confessedly 
tedious, and has been abridged even before its completion.t 
There is no abridgement of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ; yet the defects of Gibbon are greater and less 
venial than those of Grote; but his merits as an historian, if not 
as an antiquarian and philosopher, are also of a much higher 
order; and it is to his excellences as an historical artist that he 
owes his immortality. 

In hazarding this criticism, we must add, that the course pur- 
sued in the examination of Grote’s Ilistory of Greece, has com- 
pelled us to omit all notice of those important subsidiary topics, 
which add so much value to the work, and which are treated, often 
with daring originality, always with fulness and discernment. 


* Aid oh wore civ ioropicly Hiiov axodomev Tow TEpi EV CuVvEdTHxUIO, % Tov 
Rep) TOAAG wpayparevouevuv. Aristot., Prob., lib. xviii, ¢. 9, p. 917, ed. Bekker & 
Brandis. The same question is discussed by Hume in come of the editions of his essuys. 


The discussion is given in the Boston edition, vol. iv, pp. 25-29. 
+ We refer of course to Smith’s agrecabie and instructive History of Gieece. 
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The Homeric question; the constitutions of Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Clisthenes; the rise and progress of the great games, and other 
evidences, causes, and effects, of the growth of a national Hellenic 
sentiment; the use and abuse of ostracism; the examination of 
the rise of philosophy, and the theories of the philosophers ; the 
appreciation of the orators and sophists ; the career and condem- 
nation of Socrates; the consideration of the Attic drama and 
dramatists, comic and tragic; all these great subjects, and 
numerous others of less magnitude, are introduced, and estimated 
with great originality and care. If we object to the want of art 
in Mr. Grote’s labours, there is never any deficiency of research ; 
if his explanations and digressions are too frequent and exuberant, 
they usually diffuse a new or a clearer light; if he is betrayed into 
excesses by his unusual partialities for the democracy of Athens, 
his extravagance always serves to dispel inveterate misrepresenta- 
tions ; if his style is awkward, and his language uncouth, his views 
are habitually perspicuous and philosophical ; if he is prolix in his 
narrative and untiring in his repetitions, he is singularly copious 
in the communication of information ; and, if he has not produced 
a classic history of Greece, he has certainly the honour of having 
presented the best History of Greece yet written, and may justly 
be proud of having furnished a vast and orderly encyclopedia of 
the historical, political, and literary antiquities of Greece.* More 
than this it was perhaps impossible to accomplish, when so many 
parts of Greek history had been previously misconceived, and so 
many were still in controversy. Moreover, his Positivist tenden- 
cies, while rendering his political philosophy more scientific, 
comprehensive, and acute, were not calculated to infuse that larger 
insight into history, which recognizes the progress of a Divine 
purpose in the movement of humanity, and passes by an easy 
transition into the reverential enthusiasm of art. The predilection 
for Hegelian fancies and the mythicism of Strauss, was still less 
likely to suggest such a mode of contemplation. Nevertheless, 
when we reflect upon the rare, great, and numerous merits of this 
last and most elaborate History of Greece, we can scarcely mode- 
rate our transports of admiration, or pardon the adventurous 


¢ 


criticism which mingles even moderate censure with the highest 


eulogy. Grote must long continue to be the cherished companion 
of scholars, and will always be regarded with pride among the 
historical monuments which enrich the literature of the English 
tongue, and attest the learning of its scholars. 


* We have said nothing abqut Mr. Grote’s innovations in the orthography of Greek — 


names, and in the nomenclature of Greek divinities. 


We have not imitated, but we 
approve them, 
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Art, V.-FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Compilation of the Acts and Resolutions in relation to the Free 
Schools. Printed by authority of the Legislature of 1855. 
Columbia, 8. C.: E. H. Britton & Co., State Printers. 1855, 

Lieports on the Free School System, to the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, at the Iegular Session of 1839. Printed by 
order of the Legislature. Columbia: A. H. Pemberton, State 
Printer. 1840. 

Teport on the Free School System in South Carolina. By R. ¥. 
W. Autston, Esq. Charleston, 8. C.: Miller & Browne, No. 
4. Broad Street. 1847. 


Tor documents mentioned at the head of this article give a 
sufficiently complete view of the Free School system, as it was 
originally established, subsequently modified, and now prevails in 
this State. The first is not, as the title might lead one to suppose, 
a collection of all the acts and resolutions passed upon the subject, 
from 1811, when the system was inaugurated, to 1855, when the 
- compilation was ordered to be made, but only of those which are at 
present of force. As it was designed chiefly for the use and guidance 
of the District Commissioners, whatever would swell the bulk, with- 
out increasing the convenience of the pamphlet, as a manual for 
them, has been excluded. It is a complete body of the existing 
laws, but by no means a complete history of the course of legisla- 
tion. Those intermediate links, the appointment and reports of 
committees, so important to a full understanding of the progress of 
events, indicating at once the need and preparing the way for the 
successful introduction of change, are all omitted, together with 
those temporary provisions, if there were any, which expired with 
the occasion that gave them birth. The title of the pamphlet 
should be changed to correspond with the real nature of its contents. 
The origin of the second document in our series is this: in 
1838, the Legislature appointed forty-six Commissioners, one from 
each district and parish in the State, except St. Philip’s and St. 
Michael’s, from which there were two, “to examine and revise 
the Free School system,” and to report to the Governor, each 
individually, ‘such amendments and alterations as, in his opinion, 
were useful.” The Governor was also requested to put these 
reports into the hands of a competent commission of one or more 
persons, who were to devise and digest a system for the considera- 
tion of the next Legislature. Twenty-six of these commissioners 
reported; their reports were submitted to Professors Elhott and 
Thornwell, who, in turn, executed the task assigned to them ; their 
report, together with those of the commissioners, was laid before 
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the Committee of Education in the Legislature, whose report upon 
all the documents in question concluded the matter. The Legisla- 
ture did nothing but order the publication of all the reports; and 
that publication is the document which we have placed as the 
second in our list. Itis an interesting pamphlet, containing the 
commentaries of twenty-six intelligent men upon the nature and 
operations of the Free School system, together with suggestions 
which reveal the real wants of the State, and indicate the measures 
by which these wants can be most effectually supplied. 

The third pamphlet in our rubric, the report of the Honourable 
R. F. W. Allston, was prepared at the request of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and is a very satisfactory account of our legisla- 
tion upon the subject up to the time of the report in 1847. It 
aims particularly to expose the defects of the system, which it has 
done with signal ability. But Col. Allston was not content to pull 
down, without being able to rebuild; he shows us the antidote 
in connection with the evil. We sympathize with the zeal for 
popular instruction which pervades his tract, and, though we 
cannot accord with all the measures he recommends, we honour 
the heart that conceived them, and admire the singleness of aim 
that proposed them. If we had a few more like-minded men in 
the Legislature, our system of public instruction, in a few years, 
would become as adequate and thorough as the circumstances of 
our people would permit. Col. Allston, it is obvious, has no 
personal ends of distinction or ambition to gratify ; he looks exclu- 
sively to the public good, and is prepared for any scheme, whether 
originated by himself or others, that shall give a reasonable promise 
of promoting it. 

These publications afford a gratifying proof that South Carolina 
has not been infected with the apathy, which has sometimes been 
ascribed to her, in relation to popular instruction. The subject 
has engaged her anxious attention; she has expended no little 
thought and reflection upon it, invoked the wisdom of public 
societies and private individuals, and if she has not succeeded in 
devising a plan commensurate with her wants and resources, her 
failure cannot be attributed to indifference. From 1811, when 
she first put her hand to the plough, to the present hour, she has — 
kept the question steadily before her; and though she has fallen 
very far below the standard of her own expectations, it is an extra- 
vagant statement to affirm that she has done nothing, that all her 
care and expenditures have ended in failure. Considered in the 
light of an adequate provision for the elementary education of the 
people, the Free School system is chargeable certainly with gross and 
serious defects; considered as a scheme for the benefit of the poor 
and needy, it has just as certainly rescued thousands from the — 
doom of hopeless ignorance, and been the first step in the ascent 
of others to honours, usefulness, and fame. It has let down a rope | 
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into the sinks of poverty by which a few gifted minds have been 
drawn up into the clear light and bracing air of learning, refine- 
ment, and elegance. The ransom of these minds has been worth 
more than the whole amount appropriated by the commonwealth. 
Besides this, the Free School fund has been a blessing to the com- 
munity at large in many neighbourhoods, which were too thinly 
settled to support a teacher by their own contributions. The 
bounty of the State has eked out their deficiency, and kept up 
a good school, where one could not otherwise have been main- 
tained. In these respects the appropriation has not been in vain. 
It is the language of exaggeration, and not of truth and soberness, 
to condemn it wholesale, as an idle waste of the public money. 
It is something gained that there should be a standing confession 
of the obligation of the State to provide for popular instruction ; 
something that thousands, to whom the book of knowledge would 
have been forever sealed, have actually been taught the rudiments 
of learning; and something better still, that here and there, a 
few generous minds have had a fire kindled within them, which 
never ceased to burn, until they themselves became lights in 
the world. 

The causes which have principally obstructed the progress of 
improvement, notwithstanding the solicitude and exertions both of 
the Legislature and individuals, have been a mistaken spirit of 
economy, and division of opinion as to what should be the real 
object of the system. It is impossible to obviate the defects of 
the existing scheme, or to institute another of greater efficiency 
and energy, without much larger means than the Free School 
appropriation amounts to; and as the frugal habits of our people 
are somewhat slow in recognizing the necessity of additional 
demands upon the public purse, which they resolutely identify 
with their own private pockets, things are doomed to “ continue as 
they were, when the fathers fell asleep.” A question has been 
raised as to the seat of honour; some have lodged it in one organ, 
and some in another; some have placed it before, and some 
bebind; but if the part in which the spirit of liberty is most sen- 
sitive, be a just criterion for determining the place of its residence, 
there can be no doubt that its chosen retreat is the purse. The 
freeman is distinguished by the tenacity with which he holds its 
strings, and that bold look of defiance, with which he lifts 
it up and shakes it, as much as to say, No fingers can enter 
here but mine! As the badge of slavery is to have no pocket 
of one’s own, the impression prevails, perhaps very justly, that in 
proportion as the government is permitted to fumble with the 
purses of the people, it is permitted to tamper with the spirit of 
independence; and that, therefore, the safest way of ane tnd 
the liberties is to take good care of the pockets of the people. 
lence as, in this country, we love freedom “above all earthly 
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dignities,” we have a holy horrour of anything that involves the 
expenditure of public money, and nothing but the sternest plea of 
necessity can ever justify the shghtest approximation to the 
tyranny of new appropriations. They are to be repelled as 
assaults upon the citadel of freedom. They must be eyed with 
watchful jealousy, and questioned with inquisitorial rigour; and 
if they cannot prove their intent to be honourable and loyal, woe 
to the unlucky wight, who has been beguiled into their support! 
Our sturdy yeomen of the up-country realize the fable of Argus 
in their sagacious vigilance against those sly encroachments of 
despotism by which, under the pretexts of generous and noble 
enterprises, the government contrives to worm its fingers into the 
sacred ark of freedom. They are not to be caught with chaff; 
and as the wolf in the fable, while he admitted that, in itself con- 
sidered, it was a very good thing to be fat, still persisted, that if 
the blessing were to be purchased with a chain, it were better to 
be lean, and hungry, and free, than fat with a master; so our 
sturdy republican sovereigns cheerfully accede to all that is said in 
praise of education and popular improvement in the abstract, while 
they as stoutly maintain, that if these benefits are to be obtained 
by lank purses, it is better to have less learning and more gold. 
One is an airy and the other a substantial good. So infectious is 
the spirit of liberty, in this form of its manifestation, that it even 
extends to those who have neither breeches nor pockets of their 
own; the veritable samsculottes, whose zeal is, consequently, a 
disinterested service for friends and neighbours more highly 
favoured than themselves, or a Platonic admiration of the princi- 
ple of the exclusive right of every man to finger his own purse. 
The most impassioned denunciations, which it has ever been our 
fortune to hear, of the tyranny of taxes, and of the oppression of 
the poor by the iron hand of government, for the benefit of an 
imagined aristocracy, were spontaneous bursts of patriotism that 
gushed from the bosoms of those, who were precisely in the con- 
dition to sing before the robber, and who, in their own proper 
persons, never had been, and, in all human probability, never 
would be, accosted by a publican, if their days should be pro- 
tracted to the age of Methusaleh. The vehemence of their zeal 
keeps pace with their exemption from the imputation of selfish 
and interested motives. In proportion as the purse becomes lite- 
rally trash, a fierce defence of its rights becomes exclusively a 
matter of principle. But whatever may be the cause, whether the 
spirit of freedom or the love of money, whenever a scheme is 
projected that demands a large outlay of means, it is approached 
with fear and trembling. No responsibility seems to be so terrible 
to our legislators, as that in regard to appropriations. Even in 
emergencies which justify themselves, and in reference to which it 
would seem hardly possible to entertain a doubt, the frown of 
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the present generation has sometimes been averted by saving its 
pocket, and transferring the burden to posterity. 

That the evil has been more imaginary than real, and that, in 
many instances, the contracted sentiments attributed to constituents 
have been only the reflection of the principles and motives of nar- 
row representatives, we suspect admits of little doubt. There is, 
very properly, a repugnance to lavish and foolish expenditures, 
and no appropriations are likely to meet with popular favour, nor 
is it desirable that they should, unless their conduciveness to the 
public good can be satisfactorily evinced. But there is a class of 
politicians who assume to be preéminently the friends and guard- 
ians of the people, and who, incapable of originating any wise or 
liberal measures, or of rising to distinction as real benefactors to 
the State, seek their own personal promotion by pandering to the 
lowest and most vulgar prejudices, and concentrate their whole 
zeal for popular rights in their zeal for the public purse. It is these 
vile demagogues, who, by taking advantage of a natural prudence, 
create the difficulty; and, when they have made it, use it as an 
instrument of power. They care nothing for the people, or the 
treasury—they think only of themselves ; and whenever a policy, 
too broad for their limited vision, too liberal for their selfish aims, 
and too pure for their corrupt principles, is proposed by the real 
friends of popular improvement, these harpies at once undertake 
to defile it by their foul insinuations, and, under the specious pre- 
tence of frugality and economy, to render it odious to the public 
mind. These owls and bats, unable to cope with his daring flight, 
and afraid of losing their own precarious position, determine, in 
solemn conclave, that the eagle is blind, and deter the birds of 
feebler wing from following his guidance. We are perfectly willing 
to trust the people, whenever a cause can get a fair hearing before 
them, but we are not willing to trust their parasites and flatterers. 

The other cause which has retarded the progress of improve- 
ment, is a division of opinion as to what ought to be the object of 
the Free School system. Some think that the Legislature should 
confine itself exclusively to the eleemosynary instruction of the in- 
digent; that the system should be for paupers, and for none others, 
and that those who are able to pay for tuition, should be left to 
make their own arrangements for the education of their children. 
Others, on the contrary, maintain that provisions for education 
should be general, that no difference should be made betwixt the 
rich and poor, that all should be regarded simply as children of 
the commonwealth, and as members of the same family, should 
receive the same care. The inability to agree upon the funda- 
mental principle of the system, has defeated successive efforts for 
its improvement. The friends of common education will con- 
sent to no measures that look to the final and permanent estab- 
lishment of a mere pauper scheme—the advocates of the pauper 
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scheme, on the other hand, are as obstinate against any arrange- | 
ment that looks to the introduction of common schools. The exist- | 
ing system, as actually administered, is a pauper system ; as origi- || 
nally established by law, it was meant to be a common school | 
system. The act of 1811 was devised as the entering wedge of a 

comprehensive plan for general education; but, as a preference 

was justly and wisely given by the statute, while the provision was 

yet inadequate for all, to the children of the poor, the temporary 

exception has been converted into the rule, and an incidental con- 

cession into the determining principle of the act. 

The reports before us show that there is a marked difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which the State should interfere with 
the interests of education. Some of the commissioners are almost 
prepared for the adoption, out and out, of the system which pre- 
vails in Prussia; others endorse the principle, but acknowledge 
that the details must be considerably modified to suit the exigen- 
cies of our people; while others are equally clear that the poor and 
destitute are the only proper objects of legislative care; that the 
system should not only be adjusted with exclusive reference to 
them, but that measures should even be taken to separate them 
from the children of the rich, in the process of education, so as to 
save them from those mortifying comparisons, which might lead 
them from a foolish pride to forego their advantages. While such 
discrepancies obtain, it were, of course, hopeless to expect a more 
efficient and energetic system. The Legislature must be agreed as 
to what it should do before it sets about it. This has been no ima- 
ginary impediment; it blocked the wheels of improvement in 1839, 
in 1853, and will continue to block them until the question is 
settled. The preliminary point must be determined, of pauper 
schools or common schools, before a single effective step can be 
taken for general education beyond the present provision. This 
point settled, the greatest difficulty we shall then have to contend 
with, in the way of legislation, is the difficulty of reaching, in an 
easy and quiet way, the ‘‘sinews of war.” 

Before proceeding to indicate the course which, in our judg- 
ment, the State ought to pursue, it may be well to state what the 
present system really is, and what are the defects which are gene- 
rally and justly attributed to it. We cannot do better than to 
avail ourselves of the excellent summary of Col. Allston, simply 
inserting in the place of the old appropriation the change which 
was made in 1852: 


“The whole of the South Carolina Free School system is comprised in 
a Board of Commissioners (from three to thirteen in number, appointed by © 
joint resolution of the Legislature every three years,) in each election 
district ; each Commissioner being entitled to three trustees to aid him in 
the discharge of his responsible and gratuitous duties; and in the appro- 
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priation by the State, of the sum of six hundred dollars for each mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to be expended by the several Boards 
of Commissioners respectively, and accounted for by them to the Legisla- 
ture at every annual session; failing which account, no new appropriation 
is made for the defaulting district ! 

The powers and duties of the commissioners are : 

1. To determine the situation of schools. 

2. To divide the election district into divisions, assigning to each 
division one commissioner with the delegated powers of the Board and 
three Trustees. 

3. To appoint schoolmasters, after having examined the individual 
applicants, and to remove them. 

4. To decide on the admission of scholars—trustees to recommend such 
as they deem fit. 

5. To arrange the system of instruction until some general system be 
organized. 

6. To unite the Free School fund apportioned to their respective 
boards, with the funds of private schools for the purpose of instructing as 
many poor scholars as it will pay for.* 

7. To draw on the State Treasury, for the specific sum due, in favour 
of each teacher, naming him, the number of his school, division, and his 
time of service. 

8. To superintend, generally, the mangement of the schools in their 
respective districts. 

9. On the fourth Monday in October, to make a regular return to the 
Legislature, or to such person as the Legislature may appoint—of the num- 
ber of months each school has been kept open—of the number of scholars 
attending each—of the sums drawn for, on account of each school; ‘and 
may transmit any observations on the state or regulations of the schools, 
which may appear to them necessary or important.’ t 

Penalties on Commissioners of Free Schools, are, 

1. If they refuse to serve, twenty doliars each. 

2. For failing to attend a meeting of the Board, five dollars each. 

3. For neglect of duties, or abuse of powers, from twenty to fifty dol- 
lars each, by indictment. 

4, For failing to make their return as required by law, fifty dollars on 
each member of the Board, by indictment. 

5. It is the duty of the Comptroller General, to direct the Solicitor of 
the Circuit, to bring suit for the recovery of all sums which may have 
been drawn by ‘any Board of Commissioners of Free Schools, and not 
accounted for by a regular return, and each Commissioner is made liable 


for the amount of arrears. 
On inspection, and with an acknowledgment of the valuable features 


* This plan is pursued throughout the greater portion of the State, and itis a 
saying in many of the upper districts, that they “ have no Free Schools! One of the 
greatest obstacles to the appointment of a Superintendent is to be found in the jealousy 
of being overlooked by a public officer, on the part of those interested in these private 
schools, both principal and supporters. 

+ Act of 1811, section xii. 
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of the Acts of 1811 and 1835, the defects of this system will be obvious 
to every thinking man, who gives his mind to the subject. : 

The first and chief of these is the want of due and efficient organiza- 
tion. It is without a superintending head, a director, a centre of commu- 
nication, of accountability, of responsibility. If without such an officer it 
can be called an established system, it is a lame and imperfect one, 
depending for success and usefulness entirely on the character and peculiar 
devotion of the several (45) Boards of Commissioners. 

2. It is without adequate support. Funds are wanting to furnish the 
imperfect and inefficient facilities now enjoyed by a comparative few, to 
scores of thousands. The number of scholars returned by the commis- 
sioners last year, and these, with a few exceptions, for not more than half 
the year, is about 9,000. By the United States’ census of 1840, the 
number of children in this State, over the age of five years, and under 
twenty, after deducting all those who are returned as going to schools, 
academies, and colleges, is near eight times as great. 

3. It lacks a most important feature, namely, a law providing for the 
establishment and maintenance of one or more Normal Schools—a law 
which has been, or will be found necessary to the due organization, and 
successful action of every system of public instruction. 

4. It lacks a provision for supplying the schools with books, both such 
as are necessary to the most ordinary, elementary teachings, and such too 
as are either necessary or highly useful for the progressive education of 
their pupils past and present.” 


With these suggestions of Col. Allston we most cordially con- 
cur ; but we cannot admit that the remedies proposed will render 
the Free School system of South Carolina “as complete, as suc- 
cessful, and as useful, as the warmest friend among the honourable 
statesmen who originated it, may have dreamed of as_ barely 
possible,” unless Free School is taken in the wide sense which it 
bears in the act of 1811. It there evidently means a school which 
is open to all, in opposition to private schools, on the one 
hand, and special schools, on the other. As we have already 
intimated, the authors of the law contemplated the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a general ana adequate system of Common Schools}; 
they aimed to bring the whole subject of education under the care 
and supervision of the State, and we have no doubt, that if the Act — 
had been executed according to its true intent and meaning, and 
public schools had been established in every district of the State, 
corresponding to the number of members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the advantages would have been so conspicuous, that 
the Legislature could not have stopped, until the means of instruc- 
tion had been afforded to every neighbourhood, to every family, 
and to every child. The law was wise, it was strictly tentative 
and provisional, but its benevolent intention has been defeated by 
the advantages incidentally conceded to the indigent and necessi- 
tous. That we have not misapprehended its ultimate scope, is 
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manifest from the third section, which expressly provides, ‘ That 
every citizen of this State shall be entitled to send his or her child 
or children, ward or wards, to any free school in the district where 
he or she may reside, tree from any expense whatsoever, on 
account of tuition; and where more children shall apply for 
admission at any one school than can be conveniently educated 
therein, a preference shall always be given to poor orphans and 
the children of indigent and necessitous parents.” The Act con- 
tains hints, too, which Col. Allston has signalized by italics, of a 
more perfect organization to be instituted at some futureday. The 
seventh section gives to the commissioners the power of arranging 
the system of instruction “ wntil some general system be organ. 
ized ;” the twelfth section requires an annual return to the Legis- 
lature, or “to any person whom the Legislature may appoint,” 
evidently looking to a superintendent, or minister of public 
instruction. The private opinions of the author of the Act, the 
late Stephen Elliot, clarwm et venerabile nomen, are well known. 
His splendid article on Education in Germany, in the old Southern 
Review could not have been written by a man who was not heart 
and soul in favour of making the whole business of education a 
department of State. He shows himself imbued with the spirit 
which pervades the Prussian laws. 

We have no faith, therefore, in any measures for the reform of 
the Free School system which propose to leave it to its present par- 
tial and exclusive operation. It must be made general, or the bene- 
fits can never be extended much beyond what they are at present. 
The class which it contemplates is too small and scattered to be 
animated with the spirit of ardent competition ; life and energy, the 
love of learning and of excellence, can only be infused into it by 
bringing it into contact with the other members of the community, 
and elevating its aspirations and its aims. The prejudice against 
Common Schools which still prevails in certain sections of this 
State, though it does not arise, as the enemies of our institutions 
are willing to suspect, from the lingering remnants of aristocratic 
pride, is yet greatly to be deplored. It is unreasonable in itself, 
and injurious in its consequences. We think that we shall render 
a real service to the commonwealth, and promote the highest inter- 
ests of education, if we can contribute anything to the removal of 
this prejudice, and prepare the way for the introduction of a gene- 
ral and thorough scheme of public instruction on the part of the 
State. 

The principle which distinguishes the works in which the 
government should engage from those which should be left to 
private enterprise, or to individual energy and skill, is very explicit. 
Political philosophers are agreed that, from the very constitution 
of the State, the ends and purposes for which it exists, whatever 
conduces to the public good and cannot be achieved by the 
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separate or combined exertions of individuals, it is the right and 
duty of the State to undertake. The principle is clear and 
obvious enough, but its application is fraught with no little per- 
plexity and trouble. It is not always easy to determine what 
institutions are public benefits, or whether the advantages to be 
derived from them are commensurate with the expenditures 
involved ; neither is it easy to define by precise rules the limits of 
individual or private competency. Hence, the very philosophers 
who are agreed in enunciating the maxim which measures the 
right of State interference, differ among themselves when they 
encounter the problem of the extent to which it should exercise 
the right on the subject of education. Some have gone the length 
of consolidating all parental rights in the authority of the govern- 
ment, and of recommending to it the watchful and minute inspec- 
tion of the rising generation which pertains to parents and guard- 
jans. The most extravagant statement of this opinion which we 
have ever seen in any modern writer untinctured with agrarianism, 
occurs in a passage, quoted by Dugald Stewart, from a work of Dr. 
John Brown, and which we give as we find it: “It is deeply 
to be regretted, that the British system of policy and religion 
is not upheld in its native power, like that of Sparta, by cor- 
respondent and effectual rules of education; that it is in the 
power of every private man to educate his child, not only without 
a reverence for these, but in absolute contempt of them; and 
that at the revolution in 1688, the education of youth was still left 
in an imperfect state; this great revolution having confined itself 
to the reform of public institutions, without ascending to the great 
fountain of political security, the private and effectual formation 
of the public mind. The chief and essential remedy of licen- 
tiousness and faction, the fundamental means of the lasting and 
secure establishment of civil liberty, can only be in a general and 
prescribed improvement of the laws of education, to which all the 
members of the community should legally submit; and it is for 
want of a prescribed code of education, that the manners and 
principles on which alone the State can rest, are ineffectually 
instilled, are vague, fluctuating, and self-contradictory. Nothing 
is more evident, than that some reform on this great point is: 
necessary for the security of public freedom; and that, though 
it is an incurable defect of our political state, that it has 
not a correspondent and adequate code of education inwrought 
into its first essence; we may yet hope, that in a secondary and 
inferior degree, something of this kind may yet be inlaid; that 
though it cannot have that perfect efficacy, as if it had originally 
been of the piece, yet, if well conducted, it may strengthen the 
weaker parts, and alleviate defects, if not completely remove them.” 

This Spartan theory is one extreme; the other is hardly less 
extravagant, which denies to the State any right of interference 
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at all, and remits the whole business of education, in all its stages 

from. the highest to the lowest, to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the family, or the church. Intermediate betwixt these extremes, 
are the sentiments of those who, on the one hand, without 
entrenching upon parental authority, make it incumbent upon the 
government to provide the means of universal instruction, and of 
those, on the other, who devolve upon the State the interests of 
lower, and reserve to the exertions of private individuals, singly 
or combined, the care of higher education. The first, which 
makes education in all its amplitude, a legitimate concern of the 
government, is the predominant opinion on the continent of 
iurope, underlies the whole German system, and has found an 
advocate in names no less distinguished than those of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton and Dr. Lieber.* The other, which distributes the duty, 
according to an obvious division of the subject, is the opinion of 
Smith, and, perhaps, of Dugald Stewart. Both parties, however, 
are agreed that the real question, upon which the decision of the 
controversy should turn, is, whether the superintending care of 
government is an advantage or not? What private enterprise can 
accomplish without public aid, should be exempt from legislative 
interference: what the government can do better, provided it is a 
thing which should be done at all, should be done by the govern- 
ment. The question, therefore, is narrowed down to the single 
point, as to which is likely to conduct with most efficiency and 
success, the business of education—the State or individuals ? 

In relation to lower education, as we have said, there is no dift 
ference of opinion. Smith explicitly affirms that this is a subject 
“which requires the attention of the public,” and recommends 
“the establishing in every parish or district of a little school, 
where children may be taught for a reward so moderate, that even 
a common labourer may atford it—the master being partly, but 
not wholly paid by the public; because if he was wholly, or 
even principally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business.”+ Dugald Stewart is equally explicit, that “it is neces- 
sary for government to bestow such a systematical attention on 


* “Tf society be convinced,” says Dr. Lieber, Political Ethics, part i, book ii, chap. 
v, § xi, ‘‘ that institutions of deep learning, universities, are of absorbing importance to 
society, because science must always be far in advance of practice, and because the 
cultivation of the sciences for their own sake, and not with a confined view of imme- 
diate practical application, raises the standard of knowledge in general, is a great 
blessing to a community, and if the State be convinced that private means must ever 
be insufficient for the erection of a university, and the collection of large libraries, 
museums, &c., or if experience have shown that private exertion will not be directed to 
the foundation of a university, then the State has precisely the same right, and the same 
obligation to found a university as it has to aid in the foundation of common schools, or 
hospitals, courts, pilots, or armies.” 

+ Wealth of Nations, book v, chap. i, art. il. 
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the education of the people, as may afford the means of instruction 
even to the lowest classes of the community. In the present 
state of society,” he adds soon afterwards, ‘this may be regarded 
as one of the niost effectual objects of legislation; and the happy 
effects resulting from the establishments (however imperfect), for 
that purpose, in Scotland and America, give the strongest encour- 
agement to the further prosecution of the same plan on more 
liberal principles.”* To these testimonies may be added that of 
M. Say: “ But, in the vast machinery of national production, the 
mere manual labourer is so placed as to earn little or nothing 
more than a bare subsistence. The most he can do is, to rear his 
young family, and bring them up to some occupation; he cannot 
be expected to give them that education which we have supposed 
the well-being of society to require. If the community wish to 
have the benefit of more knowledge and intelligence in the labour- 
ing classes, it must dispense it at the public charge. This object 
may be obtained by the establishment of primary schools, of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. These are the groundwork of all 
knowledge, and are quite sufficient for the civilization of the lower 
classes. In fact, one cannot call a nation civilized, nor, conse- 
quently possessed of the benefits of civilization, until the people 
at large be instructed in these three particulars; till then it will 
be but partially reclaimed from barbarism. With the help of these 
advantages alone, it may safely be affirmed, that no transcendent 
genius or superior mind will long remain in obscurity, or be pre- 
vented from displaying itself to the infinite benefit of the commun- 
ity. The faculty of reading alone will, for a few dollars, put a 
man in possession of all that eminent men have said or done, in 
the line to which the bent of genius impels. Nor should the 
female part of the creation be shut out from this elementary edu- 
cation; for the public is equally interested in their civilization ; 
and they are indeed the first, and often the only teachers of the 
rising generation. It would be more unpardonable in government 
to neglect the business of education, and abandon to their present 
b eaiace the great majority of the population in those nations of 
urope, that pretend to the character of refinement and civiliza- 
tion, now that the improved methods of mutual instruction, that 
have been tried with such complete success, afford a ready and 
most economical means of universally diffusing knowledge amongst 
the inferior classes.” + 
These extracts, while they distinctly recognise the principle 
that the State is at liberty to sustain every institution of public 
utility which cannot be supported by private enterprise or indivi- 


* Works, Hamilton’s edition, vol. viii, p. 49. 
+ Polit. Econ., book iii, chap. vi. 
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dual exertion, expressly comprehend, under that category, provi- 
sions for the instruction of the common people. This title, let it 
be remembered, is not to be confined to the indigent and neces- 
sitous ; it is by no means synonymous with paupers, but embraces 
all those who are not exempted, by their condition, from the neces- 
sity of labour, including as well those who are possessed of moder- 
ate means as those who are dependent for their daily bread upon 
their daily toil. As we have, in this country, no artificial distinc- 
tions of society, the common people of Europe correspond to that 
large and important class among us, whuse fortunes are not sufti- 
cient to absolve them from care in relation to themselves and their 
children; our small farmers, mechanics, and shopkeepers, all, in 
other words, who cannot, according to the standard of the country, 
be pronounced rich. Schools for the instruction of the common 
people in Europe would be common schools among us. The weight 
of authority, therefore, is in favour of such institutions: they come 
under the law which determines the right of the State to interfere. 
They are a great public interest, which cannot be adequately pro- 
moted without the supervision of the government. 

As, in our opinion, education is a whole, and should not be dis- 
tributed into independent portions; and as we are equally clear 
that the regulation and controul of it, ia all its departments, con- 
stitute one of the most sacred functions of the commonwealth, we 
shall not be particular, in illustrating our views, to confine the dis- 
cussion to common schools. The same arguments by which poli- 
tical philosophers vindicate the necessity of national establishments 
for lower education, prove the importance of them for higher cul- 
ture. The aid of the public is as essential to the well-being of the 
college and university, as to the being of the common school. The 
difference is in degree, and nothing else. Higher education may 
exist, but it will exist in languor and decrepitude—the lower can 
hardly besaid to exist at all—without the fostering care of the State. 
The reasoning of Smith, which construes into a positive disadvantage 
the interference of the government in higher instruction, is founded 
upon a double misconception—an error of principle and an error 
of fact ;—an error of principle, in supposing that in this as in other 
departments of effort, the reciprocal relations of demand and _sup- 
ply are sufficient to stimulate private competition to furnish all the 
facilities that may be needed for teaching all the knowledge that 
may be wanted. He forgot, as Sir William Hamilton has justly 
remarked, that, in the matter of education, “ demand and supply 
are necessarily coéxistent and coéxtensive ; that it is education 
which creates the want which education only can satisfy.” An 
error of fact, in supposing that the abuses which have crept into 
the great universities of England, were occasioned by their rela- 
tions to the State—that their chartered privileges have produced 
their comparative inefliciency. On the contrary, these abuses have 
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resulted from the neglect of the State, from the subversion, by pri- 
vate influence, of the public constitution, and can only be removed 
by a more constant, steady, and systematic supervision on the part 
of the government. The cases of Oxford and Cambridge, rightly 
understood, make rather against, than in favour of, the hypothesis 
of Smith; but, in any event, a general principle cannot be safely 
collected from a single example. 

A very little consideration, it seems to us, ought to be sufficient 
to satisfy any impartial inquirer, that an adequate scheme of 
instruction can neither be originally organized, nor successfully 
prosecuted, without the vigorous codperation of the State; and 
that upon two grounds, the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and the necessity of a division of labour, in order to infuse life, 
energy, and the spirit of improvement into the working of the sys- 
tem. Education is a vast and complicated subject; it includes 
many more elements than the perfunctory employment of a teacher 
with full authority to administer, according to his own discretion, 
either birch or knowledge in his noisy mansion. The qualifications 
of the teacher, moral and intellectual, the accommodations of 
his mansion, are themselves far more important matters than those 
are apt to apprehend, who look upon the school-room as a conve- 
nient relief from the rattle and mischief of vexatious urchins. The 
conditions, too, of successful teaching and successful learning, 
whether in relation to the instruments employed, as books, maps, 
globes, and blackboards ; or in relation to the mode of instruction, 
as accommodated to the age and capacities of the child, and pro- 
moting a regular and healthful evolution of its faculties; or in rela- 
tion to discipline, as suited to the temper and disposition of the 
pupils, and fitted to impart a habit of diligence and a love of learn- 
ing, are never likely to be appreciated, much less exacted, where 
every neighbourhood is permitted to walk in the light of its own 
eyes, and after the imagination of its own heart. The truth is, the 
theory which abandons the whole matter to private competition, 
practically entrusts it to the supreme direction of the teacher himself. 
He prescribes the books; he arranges the studies; he institutes his 
rules ; he isan absolute monarch in his little empire; and, as love 
of variety obtains as strongly in regard to schoolmasters as in refer- 
ence to other less important concerns, it is not unfrequently the 
case that, in some neighbourhoods, the whole machinery of instruc- 
tion is changed every year. To talk of a system, under such cir- 
cumstances, is perfectly preposterous. The only thing which is 
regular and uniform, is the agreement of the patrons to be respons- 
pe for the salary of the master. He must attend to everything 
else. 

To those who have witnessed the state of things in Germany, — 
in the Northern States of our confederacy, in any country in. 
which education is made a department of the government, and 
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compared it with the workings of the voluntary system ; who haye 
seen, in the one case, the pains taken in the preparation and trial 
of teachers, the attention paid to school architecture, the attrac- 
tions thrown around the schoolroom, and the appliances for facili- 
tating both the business of learners and teachers ; and have con- 
trasted the life, energy, and spirit everywhere displayed, with 
the stagnant uniformity which the other case as universally pre- 
sents, there needs no other argument. They have but to look 
on this picture, and then on that. No wonder that our children, 
with their bright morning faces, so often realize Shakspeare’s de- 
scription—“ creeping like snail, unwillinyly to school.” There is 
nothing in the associations of the place to invite either mind or 
body: “the dismal situation waste and wild,” deserves the name 
which common consent has affixed to it, and we cannot but admire 
the instinctive sense of fitness which has appropriated these dun- 
geons of the young to localities which the plough has deserted to 
broomsedge and rabbits. 

We remember well the place where our own ideas were first 
taught to shoot—a log cabin, about eighteen by twenty, the chinks 
stopped with wood and daubed with clay. One end was almost 
wholly taken up in a fireplace, in the jambs of which, Noah and his 
family might have been comfortably accommodated. The chim- 
ney was a pen constructed of billets of wood, and open on the side 
which faced the room, and, though protected from the fire by a 
thick lining of clay, the destructive element had contrived to elude 
all obstructions, and to open sundry communications, like that 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, with the oxygen without. The other 
end was adorned with a window, a genuine opening, which made 
no distinction between the air and light, and which scorned the 
modern contrivances by which one could be admitted to the 
exclusion of the other. Midway, on one side, was the door, 
creaking on wooden hinges, and near it, there hung, except 
when it was in use (and that was not seldom—for, in schoolboy 
phrase, it was kept hot), a forked stick, which served as a pass to 
all whom nature or idleness rendered uneasy in their straitened 
circumstances. No one ever dared to leave the room, however 
stringent the call, when that stick was missing from its peg. 

The other side was minus a log; the vacant space being used 
as a light to the general writing-desk of the school, which consisted 
of a plank extended horizontally the whole length of the room. 
At a given signal, every member of our little establishment was 
required to take down his copy-book, put himself at this desk, and 
set about the serious operation of chirography. During this exer- 
cise, our backs were turned to the master; and well do we recol- 
lect the generous indignation with which we looked upon his 
unfairness in stealing up behind us, slyly inspecting our perform- 
ances, and, when they were not to his mind, giving us a demon- 
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stration of his presence, which left the fingers in unfortunate trim 
for further achievements. /orresco referens—our knuckles ache 
now, albeit more than thirty winters have passed over our heads, 
when we think of that formidable ruler. What multiplied the 
danger of slips (the technical name for every kind of blunder, from 
a mistake in spelling to a mistake in marking), was the manner in 
which we kept our ink. We had to put it in small vials, and as 
they were easily upset, we guarded against the chances of loss, by 
putting in enough of cotton to absorb it. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that in squeezing out the ink, asmall fragment of the cotton 
would stick to the pen, and the consequence was a mark, a huge 
sprawl, which sad experience taught us was like the seal of fate. 
Our benches had the merit of training us to early habits of self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh ; we are sure that, for the first 
year of our schoolboy experience, our feet never rested on the 
floor when our thighs and legs made any assignable aygle; and 
the only relief we could obtain when the forked stick was missing, 
was to convert our bodies into an inclined plane, by propping the 
small of the back against the edge of the bench. 

Our dominie was, in many respects, a good-natured man, but 
even Job’s patience could not have been proof against the trials 
he endured in the grievous misprints of text-books. By some odd 
fatality, every hard sum in Daboll’s Arithmetic had the answer 
wrong; and we shall never forget the earnestness with which the 
good old man, after having tugged for hours over a tough question 
which had stumped our feebler capacities, would expatiate upon the 
blunders of Daboll, and the merits of Pike, the book which he had 
studied, and which he recommended to us as the very pink of per- 
fection in figures. Misfortunes, however, never come single; a 
copy of Pike was at length procured; we prized it as a treasure, 
and bore it in triumph to our venerable teacher. His eyes glis- 
tened with delight, and we reciprocated his joy, in the hope that 
the course of arithmetic, unlike that of true love, might for once 
runsmooth. O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam ! 
What was our consternation and amazement, when we found upon 
trial that we were still the sport of mischievous printers, and that | 
every hard sum, even in Pike, had the answer wrong ! 

Our teacher was skilled in Latin; but he would never consent 
to use any other copies of the classics but those of Clark, which 
contained the text and an English translation in parallel columns. 
In justice, however, to his prudence, we must say, that he always 
advised us to put our hands over the English when we were study- 
ing the Latin—a thing which we never failed to do when we went to 
recite, provided we had gotten the English by heart; but, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, whenever our memories were treacherous, our 
fingers were slippery. One exercise of the school, at least, was a- 
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hearty one—the closing labour of the day. Ata given hour, the 
teacher vociferated at the top of his voice “spellings,” and every 
urchin flew like lightning to his dictionary. The scene that 
ensued beggars all description ; it was not exactly like the roar of 
many waters, or the sound of mighty thunderings, but there was a 
noise—and such a noise as threw Bedlam into the shade: and what 
a glorious time was that, when, at the close of the lesson there was 
a general rush, first for hats, caps, and bonnets, buckets, baskets, 
and bottles—and then for the door! 

This was what is called an old field school; and we have 
reason to suspect that such institutions are something more than 
traditions of the past. For two years we are sure that we never 
saw the face of a patron within the walls of the cabin. It was a 
wealthy neighbourhood ; two of the trustees, if trustees they might 
be called, were worth a hundred negroes apiece; and they had 
sons who were here receiving the elements, on which a liberal 
education was to be afterwards engrafted. They had confidence 
in the master, and they left everything to his discretion. They 
had done their part when they employed him and gave him a 
place to teach in. There may be exceptions to this lax method 
of proceeding—cases in which a real supervision is exercised, but 
they are only exceptions, and not the rule. The voluntary sys- 
tem, for the most part, terminates the care and the responsibilities 
of the neighbourhood in the settlement of the teacher. He makes 
no complaint of his accommodations—it is not his place; he is 
satisfied with whatever text-books are at hand, or those which are 
most familiar to himself, and institutes such discipline as his own 
indolence and desire of pleasing may suggest, without reference 
to the dispositions, capacities, and aptitudes of the child. 

But even if the principle of private competition did well what 
it undertakes to do, which is far from being the case, it must still 
be pronounced a failure, because, in so many instances, it is 
incompetent to establish a school at all. It makes no provision for 
those thinly settled neighbourhoods in which, though each parent 
is able to pay for the tuition of his children, their combined con- 
tributions are not sufficient to support a teacher, nor their means 
to justify extraordinary subscriptions. In political economy there 
is no demand without a remunerating price, and where everything 
is resolved into the principle of private competition, the districts 
which cannot pay, must be practically regarded as out of the 
market. In other instances, resort is had to the boarding-school, 
or domestic tutors; the one full of danger at the most precious 
season of life, when the influence of the family is most needed ; 
and the other, as monotonous and lifeless, as the absence of all 
competition can make it. Both are evils to which no State should 
subject its members. 
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On all these accounts we have no hesitation in denouncing the 
voluntary system as contradicted by fact. Nothing but the most 
profound ignorance of what a system of education really implies, 
could ever induce one to believe that the voluntary principle is 
adequate to meet the exigencies of the State. All experience is 
against it. Wherever it has been tried, it has proved a failure. 
We are happy in being able to confirm this statement by the high 
authority of Sir William Hamilton: 


“‘ No countries present a more remarkable contrast in this respect than 
England and Germany. In the former, the State has done nothing for the 
education of the people, and private benevolence more than has been 
attempted elsewhere ; in the latter, the government has done everything, and 
left to private benevolence almost nothing to effect. The English people 
are, however, the lowest, the German people the highest, in the scale of 
knowledge. All that Scotland enjoys of popular education above the 
other kingdoms of the British Empire, she owes to the State; and among 
the principalities of Germany, from Prussia down to Hesse-Cassel, educa- 
tion is uniformly found to prosper exactly in proportion to the extent of 
interference, and to the unremitted watchfulness of government. The 
general conclusion against the expediency of all public regulation of the 
higher instruction, is wholly drawn from particular instances of this regu- 
lation having been inexpediently applied. Even of these, the greater 
number are cases in which the State, having once conceded exclu- 
sive privileges under well-considered laws, never afterward interposed to 
see that these laws were duly executed, and from time to time reformed, 
in accommodation to a change of circumstances. The English universities, 
it is admitted, do not, as actually administered, merit their monopoly. 
But, from this example, we would not conclude, with Smith, that all privi- 
leged seminaries are detrimental. On the contrary, by showing that in 
Oxford and Cambridge the statutory constitution has been silently 
subverted, we should argue that their corruption does not originate in the 
law, but in its violation ; and from the fact that, while now abandoned by 
the State to private abuse, they accomplish nothing in proportion to their 
mighty means, we should only maintain more strongly the necessity of 
public regulation and superintendence to enable them to accomplish every- 
thing. The interference of the government may sometimes, we acknow- 
ledge, be directly detrimental ; and indirectly detrimental we hold that it 
will always be, unless constant and systematic. The State may wisely estab- 
lish, protect, and regulate ; but unless it continue a watchful inspection, the 
protected establishment will soon degenerate into a public nuisance—a mono- 
poly for merely private advantage. The experience of the last half century 
in Germany, has indeed completely set at rest the question. For thirty 
years, no German has been found to maintain the doctrine of Smith. In 
their generous rivalry, the governments of that country have practically 
shown what a benevolent and prudent policy could effect for the university 
as for the school; and knowing what they have done, who is there now to 
maintain—that for education as for trade, the State can prevent evil, but 
cannot originate good ?” a 
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Experience, in this case, only accords with what sound reason- 
ing would lead us to expect. The root of the difficulty lies in the 
circumstance that there is neither division of labour, nor effective 
responsibility. ‘There are no persons to whom education is spe- 
cially committed, whose business it is to superintend it, to promote 
it, to improve it. Perfection is the result of concentrated effort. 
What pertains to all will be adequately discharged by none. 
The effects of the division of labour, so admirably depicted by 
Adam Smith in the opening chapter of his great work on the 
Wealth of Nations, are just as conspicuous in the moral and intel- 
lectual, as in the physical world. Now, the great benefit of State 
superintendence is, that it divides the work, or rather separates it 
from the mass of other occupations ; it singles out particular indi- 
viduals, to whom it entrusts particular departments, holding them 
responsible for their diligence, fidelity, and zeal, while the direc- 
tion of the whole is made the exclusive business of other func- 
tionaries. It necessitates thought and system; and thought and 
system necessitate improvement. Under the present plan we have 
poor teachers, because no one is responsible for giving us better ; 
wretched school-houses, because it is no one’s business to give us 
good ones; and miserable text-books, because it is neither the duty 
nor the interest of any one to provide better. Improvements 
never have taken place anywhere, steadily and consistently, except 
as the result of division of labour, and consequent responsibility, 
imposed by the State. Private speculation and private benevo- 
lence have never been able to achieve more than a partial success. 
Ancient prejudices, standing abuses, time-honoured customs, espe- 
cially when they codperate with the love of ease, have been too 
strong for philosophy and common sense, when philosophy and 
common sense had nothing to recommend them but the authority 
of truth. There must be a categorical imperative somewhere 
which can convert reason into law, and assent into obedience. 
The State is precisely the agent with whom this power should be 
lodged. Its influence, when judiciously put forth, carries a weight 
which ignorance and prejudice cannot finally withstand. It can 
embody the wisdom of all, and, by its pervading organizations, 
diffuse the life, spirit, and intelligence which anywhere exist into 
all parts. 

What we want, therefore, is a general system, in which the 
principle of division of labour and official responsibility shall be 
fully carried out. Other changes are tampering with symptoms ; 
this would reach the seat of the disease ; new life would gradually 
be infused into every department of education; our school-houses 
would no longer be confined to old fields; we should hear no 
more complaints of unsuitable text-books, when fit ones were 
demanded on a scale that would be likely to remunerate the labours 
of the writer; and teachers would be stimulated to unwonted 
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competition, when their bread was made to depend upon their 
qualifications as determined by a competent tribunal. This happy 
transformation, of course, could not take place at once. But the 
tendencies to it would instantly begin to develope themselves, and 
these tendencies could not fail to be eventually realized, if the 
superintendence of the State continued to be wisely, systematically, 
and steadily exerted. Experience has demonstrated this every- 
where. If education is now reduced to a science, it was because 
the State made it the business of men to study it; and if the art 
has been carried to a great degree of perfection, it is because the 
State has instituted the keenest competition among those who 
were called to practise it. But what single step has the voluntary 
system ever taken in improvement? It has borrowed all, and 
originated nothing. 

But it may be supposed that all the benefits of State interven- 
tion might be secured by confining it still to the necessitous and 
indigent, perfecting the scheme in reference to them, and leaving 
it to stimulate individual exertions, in reference to others, by the 
example of its efficiency and success. To say nothing of the objec- 
tion, that the most important schools would be detached and inde- 
pendent, destitute of a common spirit and a common life, the 
materials upon which the State would have to operate would 
obviously preclude the possibility of success. The class, thus 
thrown upon its bounty, is proverbially slow to appreciate the 
benefits of education; the greatest difficulty which the present 
scheme has had to encounter, has been the difficulty of inducing 
the poor to accept its advantages ; and their reluctance can never 
be overcome until they learn to set a higher value upon know- 
ledge, or are exempt from the necessity of receiving it as a boon. 
The only way of exciting in them a generous ambition, is to bring 
them in contact with their more enlightened neighbours, and to 
present, as a common right, what, if offered exclusively to them, 
could be considered only as an alms. A general system, in which 
rich and poor were put upon the same footing, in which all dis- 
tinctions of class and fortune were merged in the higher distinction 
of children of the commonwealth, would awaken a new order of 


feelings, and arouse a spirit of competition which had never been 


felt before. The love of knowledge will never spring up sponta- 
neously in them; it must be inspired from without, and the 
common school seems to us precisely the machinery by which it 
can be imparted. They will catch the infection of more generous 
minds. The consequences, too, of this promiscuous training would 
be most happy in removing absurd and degrading prejudices, 
harmonizing and smoothing the unevennesses, harshnesses, and 
inequalities of social life, and in rendering the whole population 


homogeneous. The rich and the poor would meet together in. 


‘“kindlier and healthier sympathy,” and feel that the ‘Lord was 
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the Maker of them all. But a system, which perpetuates the 
distinctions betwixt them, and separates them still more widely 
from each other by cherishing their prejudices, never can succeed : 
and such must every system of education be, which looks only to 
the instruction of the pauper. 

We are not familiar with the history of Free Schools in Virgi- 
nia, but from the following passage in the message of Governor 
McDowell, for 1843, which we extract from the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, we are inclined to suspect 
that the experience of that commonwealth confirms the opinion 
which we have ventured to express : 


“Having brought to the notice of the last Legislature the subject of 
general education and of Free Schools, and recommended it to a considera- 
tion it did not receive; I should be faithless to one of my clearest and 
most honourable duties if I did not present it again, and again invoke for 
it the care, the thought, and the legislation to which it is entitled. 
Weighty as this subject confessedly is, and every one feels it to be, and 
knows it to be, with the safe, just, and enlightened action of popular goy- 
ernment, and with all the pursuits of rational and civilized man, and con- 
secrated, too, as it has long been, by an inviolate provision of one of our 
permanent laws, it is nevertheless sadly neglected in our public councils, 
and year after year is thrust aside as if it had no admitted place among 
real and practical things. It would seem as if the very provision which 
was made for its support years ago, by doing something, had thereby inter- 
cepted the larger and more beneficent provision which is necessary to 
support and nourish it aright. Satisfied, as it would appear, that something 
had been done, the higher and bolder duty of doing more and more until 
nothing should remain to be done, has long been pretermitted, and suc- 
cessive legislatures have handed down the existing plan and provision of 
the law under painful and accumulating proofs of their ruinous insuffi- 
ciency. When it is considered that this plan of common education has 
been nearly thirty years in existence ; that its whole machinery has become 
perfectly familiar to those who administer it, and whose duties of adminis- 
tration are enforced by penalties; that its minor defects have been corrected 
as perceived ; that material alterations of structure have been introduced, 
and that every sufficiency of which it is capable has been given to it by its 
controlling head, whose system, vigilance and fidelity, which makes him an 
honour to the government, have been so long and so laboriously devoted 
to the perfection of this scheme; when this is considered, and it is consid- 
ered also that there is one in every twelve of our grown-up white popula- 
tion who can neither read nor write; that out of fifty-one thousand poor 
children for whom this scheme is designed, only twenty-eight thousand 
have been taught anything at all, and that these have been taught an 
average period of but sixty days during the past year; when these things 
are considered, will it be said that the result is satisfactory ?—that it 
demonstrates a condition in this branch of public interest and in the means 
appropriated to sustain it, with which the legislature and the country ought 
to be contented? If sixty days’ tuition to one-half of the “ indigent” 
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children of the State is the grand result which our present system is able 
to accomplish after so many years of persevering efforts to enlarge and 
perfect its capacities, it is little more than a costly and delusive nullity 
which ought to be abolished, and another and better one established in its 
place. Supposing it entirely improbable that the Legislature, partaking 
in all respects in the hopes and interests of the public, will regard it as a 
duty to continue a system which operates in such manifest subversion of 
both, they are earnestly invoked to enter at once upon the work of pre- 
paring a better, and of preparing it with the ultimate and comprehensive 
purpose of extending the rudiments of a cheap, if not free education, to 
every child in the State.” 


After proposing a modification of the existing system, which is 
repeated in his message of 1846, viz., to establish in each 
county, with the consent of a majority of its tax-payers, free 
schools for common education, the Governor goes on to remark : 


“By associating the people of the several counties, as it is proposed to 
do, responsibly and intimately with the government in support and admin- 
istration of their own schools, not only will the general subject of educa- 
tion be kept alive at its proper and fountain head, but the actual education 
of every one, resting no longer upon the footing of a parental duty alone, 
will come to be claimed and contended for as a legal right. Should the 
Legislature regard the plan suggested as worthy of any attempt on its part 
to elaborate it into a system, a principal recommendation of it is the ease 
with which it can be converted into one for free education, and it is 
earnestly hoped, whatever the scale on which it may be thought best to 
begin, that nothing less wise, patriotic, and perfect than this will be thought 
of for its final and crowning result. Let your system of primary education, 
which is supported by the funds and protected by the vigilance of all, be 
free to all; and it will be found at last not only to be the cheapest and 
the best, but the surest of any to extinguish that spirit of exclusiveness 
which the education of a part is certain to inspire, and to nourish amongst 
our people, from their earliest youth, all the sympathies of mutual interest 
and dependence. Let it be free, and the poorest and most desolate child in 
the State will have a dowry in your laws which nothing can wrest from his 
hands, and never will your own call upon him for service be so legitimate ; 
never can you demand that he shall submit himself, for your sake, to pains 
and dangers, and death itself, with so perfect a right as when you have 
sought him out in his hours of helplessness, and ministered to his wants, 
and have put away from his mind one of the heaviest and bitterest afflic- 
tions which orphanage and poverty can bring.” 


We have now stated our reasons for believing that no import- 
ant reformation of the Free School system can ever take place, 
without reverting to the spirit of the act of 1811, and aiming at a 
complete scheme of general education. The State must recognize 
education as one of its legitimate functions; it must erect it into a . 
department of the government, and treat it as one of the ends for 
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which the government exists. Nothing short of this will raise it 
to the dignity to which it is entitled, or impart to it the energy 
with which it should be pursued. There is not a principle which 
makes it the right or duty of the State to embark in any enterprise 
of public utility, which does not equally apply to this great inter- 
est. Private exertions will, no doubt, continue to accomplish some- 
thing: there are classes in the commonwealth who will have 
schools at all hazards. But private enterprise would also construct 
roads and bridges, and contrive some methods of commercial inter- 
course, if the government should refuse to legislate on highways, 
or to establish mails and post-offices. But who, in his senses, would 
maintain that the crazy expedients of individual skill should super- 
sede the care of the State? It is not enough that a great public 
interest be attended to after a fashion; the State must see that it 
is well done. The modes of superintendence may be various, 
according to the nature of the enterprise; but, in every mode the 
principles must be introduced of the division of labour and of strict 
accountability. These are the secrets of success. The great and 
radical defect of the present system is, that, springing from an inade- 
quate conception of the real relations of the State to the subject, it 
not only fails to recognize the whole duty of the government, but 
even what is imperfectly attempted, is really, though not formally, 
undertaken as a compromise with conscience, and, like all compro- 
mises, is wanting in the intensity and earnestness which character- 
ize hearty conviction. 

The most important benefit which we anticipate from the active 
cooperation of the State, is the impulse which it is likely to impart 
to education itself. Ifthe universal education of the people should 
be found impracticable, if the necessities of labour, or the indo- 
lence and apathy, characteristic of ignorance, should still operate 
to prevent the advantages that are offered from being enjoyed on 
a scale commensurate with their provision, the energy, efficiency, 
and system, introduced by the concentration of thought and effort, 
the scientific accuracy which would pervade and regulate every 
department of the work, would yet be an ample compensation for 
the pains and expenditures incurred. It will be a great gain to 
have teaching studied as a science, and practised as an art; to 
rescue it from the superficial expedients of pretenders and empir- 
ics ; to adjust it to the intellectual advancement of the age, and to 
conduct it by methods in accordance with the philosophy of the 
human mind. Our complaint against the present order of things 
is not so much that the facilities of learning are partially diffused— 
though this is a serious evil—as that the facilities themselves are 
so far behind the progress of the age, that they cease to deserve the 
name. Compared with the institutions of those nations whose 
governments have been faithful to their trust, they are impedi- 
ments rather than helps. No wonder that the German scholars are 
so accurate and thorough, when we consider the extent to which 
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the principle of the division of labour is carried out, not merely in 
the business of superintending and controlling the establishments 
of education, but in the still more important duties and functions 
of the teacher. In the gymnasia and universities, not only each 
general department, but each branch of every department is com- 
mitted to a different man. As, according to Smith, in the trifling 
trade of pin-making, “one draws out the wire, another straights 
it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head:” as in the whole process there are about 
eighteen distinct operations performed by as many distinct labour- 
ers, so in the great business of teaching, as conducted in the German 
institutions, there is one to teach grammar, and another the princi- 
les of literature; one to drill in syntax, and another in taste. 
hatever requires different qualifications, though it belongs to the 
same branch of learning, is assigned to different masters. The 
consequence is what might be expected, a degree of perfection 
utterly unknown, and, in the nature of things, incapable of being 
realized, where the schoolmaster is, as he is for the most part with 
us—a jack-of-all-trades. We insist upon it that education never 
can be exalted to the dignity of a liberal art, resting upon philo- 
sophical principles, and admitting something of the precision and 
skill which are attained in other arts, until the same method is 
applied to it which has stimulated improvement in them ; and this 
method it is idle to expect, until the State takes the matter in its 
own hands, makes the superintendence of the schools one great 
business, distributed into different parts, and the internal admin- 
istration another, subject to the same law of division and subdi- 
vision. What perfects the trade of the pinmaker, will perfect the 
work of the teacher. 

It is in the higher culture particularly, that this minute subdi- 
vision of labour in the offices of instruction is exacted. Every 
professor should be thoroughly conversant with his own science. 
General knowledge is not enough—precise and critical information 
is demanded. But, unless a man is endowed with the genius and 
industry of Aristotle, Leibnitz, or Hamilton, it is preposterous to 
expect that he shall teach well a half dozen different departments, 
because they happen to belong to the same general division of 
science or philosophy. Here lies the rock on which private insti- 
tutions are apt to split. They are often obliged, from the res 
angusta domi, to crowd on one man what ought to be distributed 
among seyeral. They must, according to the homely proverb, cut 
their coat according to the cloth ; and, as they cannot execute the 
law on which perfection depends, we must not be surprised at 
bungling work. 

Unless education is to be treated as a whole, and the care of 
the State extended to every portion of it, the benefits of its super- - 
intendence will be manifestly very partial. Especially if higher 
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education is to be eliminated from its life-giving influences, the 
most important advantages will fail to be realized ; all those which 
affect the methods of instruction will be lacking where they are 
most needed; and but little, practically, will be gained, but a 
wider extension of the opportunities of knowledge. But let its 
care be universal and all-pervading; let it begin with the common 
school, and extend to the college or university ; let it be a system, 
in which the principles we have indicated are thoroughly and 
consistently applied, and the scheme of education will present 
the picture of a living organism, self:developing and _ self-expand- 
ing, under the influences which sustain it, with each member com- 
plete for its own functions, and contributing, at the same time, to 
the general good of the whole. It is Cousin who has drawn the 
animating picture of education as a connected work; its various 
subdivisions so arranged, that each isa whole in itself, while at 
the same time it constitutes a part of a still greater whole. The 
lower elementary education, for example, should be so arranged 
as to be complete for those who aspire to nothing more; it should, 
likewise, be naturally introductory to a higher culture. It should 
be a finished whole for one class, and a properly adjusted part for 
the other. So, also, the higher elementary education, that of the 
grammar school, should be complete for those who are not looking 
to a liberal education, and yet, in relation to others, subsidiary to 
the college, or scientific school. This unity in the midst of variety 
is the highest conception of organic lite, and it is precisely what 
the interference of the State, wisely put forth, secures to education. 
It is no longer an aggregate of disjointed fragments, but a living 
body with living limbs. 

The elements of such a scheme already exist among us. We 
have a college, which it is our paramount interest, and should be 
our chief ambition to foster and cherish; we have in our military 
academies an organization for imparting that practical intelligence 
which is needed to develope the resources, and to direct, produc- 
tively, the Jabour of the country; and in the district commis- 
sioners for Free Schools, we have a part of the machinery 
necessary to the successful operation of a system of common 
schools. All the additional machinery required is a Central 
Board, with a General Superintendent, and a series of High 
Schools, in each district of the State. Let a plan like this be put 
in motion, and the system in South Carolina would be more 
perfect than that of any other State in the Union; and we do not 
doubt that it is the very system contemplated by the great mind 
of Elliott, when he took the first step towards introducing it, with 
significant hints of the ultimate purpose, in the act of 1811. Our 
Free, converted into Common, schools, classical academies—our 
military institutions and the college present a series of establish- 
ments tor every order of learning, which, if they do not exhaust 
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the logical conception of a perfect scheme of education, meet the 
wants and exigencies of our people. We cannot but think that 
normal schools, although the authority of Colonel Allston is 
against us, may be dispensed with. We are much pleased with 
the suggestion of His Excellency Governor Adams, in his first 
message to the last Legislature, that the Free School Commis- 
sioners should be allowed to select indigent boys of extraordinary 
promise, and send them to the high school and college at the 
expense of the State, on condition that they devote a term of 
years after their graduation to the duties of teaching. In this way 
we might provide ourselves with instructors of much higher 
character and qualifications than a teachers’ seminary would be 
likely to give us, and the teaching would be to these young men a 
more effective education than any they had previously received. 
They would gain as largely as the State. The only satisfactory 
evidence of the possession of knowledge is the power to com- 
municate it, and the most successful method of acquiring is to 
impart it. There was sound philosophy in the advice given by 
Lord Kames to a young man who consulted him as to the best 
way of studying some science: ‘‘ Write a book on it,” said the ven- 
erable judge. The classical reader will call to mind a much higher 
authority than that of Lord Kames, even the venerable name of 
Aristotle. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the principle upon 
which we have vindicated an adequate system of public instrne- 
tion, is that of public duty arising from considerations of public 
expediency. We have not intimated, neither do we believe, that 
it rests upon any grounds of private or personal right. We have 
no sympathy with the agrarian doctrines of Hodgskin, Byllesby, 
Skidmore, and Ming, as set forth and rebuked in the sixth volume 
of the Southern Review. We can consistently maintain the duty 
of the State, without admitting a corresponding right on the part 
of the people; for though right always implies obligation, obliga- 
tion does not necessarily correspond to a right. It may be my 
duty to relieve a beggar in distress, but he certainly has no right 
to demand my money. So it may be the duty of the State to— 
provide the means of public instruction, but no class of the people 
can exact it asa right. There isno principle upon which we can 
establish a right to public education which would not equally 
justify a right to public maintenance. If all children have a claim 
to instruction, they have an equal claim to support. But if public 
expediency, and not private rights, is the sole measure of the duty 
of the State in this case, these agrarian consequences are easily 
obviated. It is for the good of the commonwealth to educate, it 
is not for the good of the commonwealth to support, the children 
that belong to it. It is not expedient to institute any legislation. 
which operates as a premium upon vice or idleness, and encourages 
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thoughtless and imprudent marriages. It is not expedient for the 
State to weaken the motives to parental exertion, or to supersede 
the obligations of a father to provide for his own offspring. It is 
not expedient for the State to diminish the inducements to 
economy and frugality, which would be done by the institution of 
any policy analogous to Communism. It so happens that the 
education of his ottspring is among the least of the cares which 
press upon the poor man when he is contemplating marriage, or 
tempted to fall into habits of profligate dissipation. The consid- 
erations which burden him are in relation to sustenance, to food, 
raiment, and shelter, and if he sees a reasonable prospect of 
securing these, he is willing, for the most part, to dispense with 
the article of learning. As long, therefore, as the State imposes 
the maintenance of his children upon him as his own sacred duty, 
as long as it holds him to the obligation of attending to the urgent 
demands of their physical well-being, it may safely provide for 
their instruction, without materially weakening the motives to 
parental faithfulness. The State may well undertake to attend to 
the mind, if the father will attend to the body. That sphere of 
duty will contain checks enough upon vice and dissipation ; or if 
these checks are found unavailing, solicitude for the education would 
not prove more successful. The fundamental doctrine of the gen- 
tlemen we have named, “that every child born in the State is of 
right entitled to full maintenance, clothing, and education, at the 
expense of the public until he comes of age,” we contemplate with 
unmitigated horror. It drags along with it, as a necessary corol- 
lary from the principle, the other doctrine of the same school, that 
‘Call mankind at the age of maturity are entitled to equal property.” 
The distinction we have drawn betwixt a duty founded in right 
and one founded in expediency, cuts the knot and extricates the 
interests of general education from any sympathy with Com- 
munism. Upon this hypothesis we can consistently affirm with 
Dr. Cooper, that the State should “ provide teachers and apparatus 
at the public expense, for every branch of knowledge without 
exception,” and at the same time maintain that ‘“‘our drunken and 
thievish neighbour has no rigur to call upon us to feed, clothe, 
and educate his children.” 

Our discussion has, of course, gone all along on the supposi- 
tion that education is a great public blessing. ‘The man who denies 
this is not deserving of an answer. We know that common 
schools have been censured for not diminishing the amount of 
crime, and have even been considered as the causes of the vices 
which they have failed to extirpate. They have suffered from 
having been the subjects of most unreasonable expectations, in the 
first place, and then the victims of a violent reiiction when these 
expectations were proved to be futile. The mistake has been in 
attributing to education a power which it does not possess—the 
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power to change the human heart. Common schools are not the 
Gospel, nor the Holy Spirit; they can neither implant a new 
nature nor eradicate our inborn propensities to evil; and to antici- 
pate from them what every distinctive feature of Christianity 
teaches us to ascribe to the effectual working of Divine grace, is at 
once to deny the essential malignity of sin, and the wisdom and 
fitness of the whole economy of redemption. The common school 
has not been appointed to regenerate the race—it moves in an 
humbler sphere ; its primary business is with the understandings, the 
intellects of men: and that knowledge is a good, an end, to which 
we are adapted from the very constitution of the mind; that man 
was made as specifically to think and know, as to desire and love; 
as specifically for truth as for virtue, would seem to be a proposition 
that no one who comprehends the terms can dispute. That know- 
ledge may be abused by a corrupt heart, is as certain as that 
property, influence, or any other endowment may be perverted to 
tendencies foreign to its own nature. Knowledge, in these cases, 
is only the instrument, and is as harmless of the evil as the knife 
in the hand of the assassin. It increases human power, but deter- 
mines absolutely nothing as to the moral dispositions which shall 
direct and employ it. Those whom it sharpens as instruments of 
vice, would, no doubt, have been hardly less hurtful, if they had 
been left to the degrading influences of ignorance. The evil was 
in themselves, and it would have found a vent in some way. They 
would, perhaps, have perpetrated more offensively and coarsely 
the wickedness which they now exercise with more ingenuity 
and acuteness; and physiologists tell us that the bruises of a 
dull axe are more painful and dangerous than the keen wound 
of asharp one. The man who, without culture, would have been 
a thief or a robber, may be converted by education into that 
decent instrument of plunder, which the Dutchman, in his simpli- 
city, thought it the chief business of a city to fabricate, when he 
defined it as a place where they cheat one angther, and call it 
business ;—he who, without culture, might have been a bold and 
ferocious assassin, may be transformed, by the civilizing influence 
of knowledge, into the genteel murderer of the field of honour. 
What use man shall make of his knowledge depends upon the state - 
of his heart. The same may be said of his limbs, and it would 
be as absurd to institute a discipline to prevent a child from 
growing, until we had some assurance that its increased strength 
would be discreetly and prudently employed, as to object to edu- 
cation that it multiplies the potencies for evil. All that we can 
say of it as mere culture, is that it developes the man. It does 
not create a single vice—it only, in the worst case, directs its 
manifestations; and to complain of the common schools as‘ the 
parents of crime, is as preposterously absurd as to ascribe the. 
wickedness of adults to their once having been boys. 
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But though we concede that, in the present fallen condition of 
our race, mere culture cannot renew and sanctify the soul, we still 
strenuously maintain, that the tendencies of knowledge are inher- 
ently and essentially good, and that intelligence is the natural ally 
of virtue. Light and darkness are metaphors found in all lan- 
guages, the one representing the good, as the conjunction of truth 
and virtue; the other representing evil, as the similar conjunction 
of error and vice. The union of intelligence with crime is acci- 
dental—resulting, not from the nature of things, but from the 
disorder and confusion which sin has introduced into the world ; 
it is a monstrous alliance, cemented only by an evil heart. The 
connection of the intellectual and moral departments of man’s 
being is so intimate and close, that we cannot conceive of responsi- 
bility where either element is wanting, and the action and reac- 
tion of the one upon the other is so thorough and all-pervading, 
that we cannot imagine the possibility of moral, without intellec- 
tual expansion. A man’s knowledge measures the extent of his 
duty. To whom much is given, from him much is required. 

The effect, therefore, which that subversion of the order of 
nature which is consequent upon the evil in our own hearts, and 
by which intelligence is made the instrument of crime, should 
have upon us, should be, not a desire to exclude intelligence, and 
thus leave the spirit of evil to its natural alliance with ignorance, 
but a conviction of the necessity of strenuous efforts to remove the 
cause of the difficulty. Eradicate the evil, and things are restored 
to their proper order. There are institutes which God has 
appointed for this very purpose; there is the glorious gospel of 
His grace, the training of the family, the instructions of the 
church. These must be plied in connection with the means of 
mental culture. The man must be permitted to grow in his whole 
nature; and while you administer the food and exercise which 
make him a man intellectually, administer, at the same time, by 
the proper instruments, that bread from heaven which makes him 
a man spiritually and morally. Do not put out his eyes in order 
that he may not see to do evil, but endeavour to give him a heart, 
which shall make the light a blessing to himself and his 
neighbours. ] 

We confess frankly, that we have no earthly sympathy with 
that miserable sophistry which parades the statistics of crime in 
countries where education is universally diffused, and then jumps 
to the sweeping conclusion, that the common school is the nursery 
of vice. Neither the succession nor coincidence of events is 
sufficient, of itself, to establish the relation of cause betwixt them. 
Post hoc is not always propter hoc. The fanatical and radical 
notions which have infected the masses at the North, did not spring 
from the common school. They originated in a higher sphere of 
speculation, and under a very different class of influences. They 
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began with the crotchets of political philosophers, were taken up 
by divines, and spread among the people by the industrious arts of 
demagogues. We venture to say that some of the maxims incor- 
porated into the Declaration of Independence, have done more to 
propagate visionary theories of the rights of man, and to diffuse a 
spirit of agrarianism, than all other causes combined. To the 
history of our struggle with Great Britain, we are indebted for the 
impulse which every part of the country, where the tendency has 
not been checked by counteracting causes, has felt in the direction 
of extreme opinions upon the nature and grounds of society. Our 
fathers felt the truth, but enunciated it without the checks and 
limitations by which its universality is conditioned. They pro- 
pounded as absolute what was only relative, and the consequence 
was that they deposited an egg from which the scorpion has been 
hatched. They meant not so; they were honest republicans ; but 
the inevitable tendency of their principles, in relation to the origin 
of government, is to establish an absolute democracy—the most 
hateful of all institutions—instead of that representative constitu- 
tion, with its checks and balances, which, when it reflects the spirit 
of the people, is the highest safeguard of liberty. The common 
schools are guiltless of the sin of New England extravagance and 
disorder. The evil has been transmitted to them from institutions 
above them. 

The existence of the tendencies to absolute democracy in 
government and absolute equality in property, illustrates more 
plainly the necessity of popular intelligence to counteract them. 
Let the people be enlightened, and they will be prepared to appre- 
ciate the arguments by which the truth is vindicated. They now 
side with error, because the other side of the question has never 
been fairly before them. But unless we are distrustful of the 
energies of truth, we should rejoice that any culture has put the 
mind in a condition to entertain its claims. Free discussion is 
nonsense without general intelligence. It is like eyes in the dark. 

We need hardly insist upon the truism that, in popular govern- 
ments, the intelligence of the people is the indispensable condition 
of public security. There may be, as some have contended, 
though we are far from believing it, no natural connexion betwixt: 
liberty and knowledge. If the most enlightened are also the 
most despotic States, we think that we can explain the phenome- 
non, without resolving the submission of the country into universal 
education as the cause. To say nothing of the ofect of ancient 
associations, the charm of prescription, the hereditary spirit of 
loyalty, in reconciling men to despotic forms—education itself 
may be acting only the part of a prudent counsellor in deterring 
from rash and fatal revolutions. But where the people are pos- 
sessed of rights, intelligence is necessary in order to preserve 
them; and where they are entrusted with power, it is equally 
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necessary in order to direct it. To commit the lives, fortunes, and 
happiness of men to the cruelty of those who are incapable of 
comprehending the terms of the charter in which these privileges 
are conveyed, is nothing less than a solemn trifling with what is 
awful and sacred. Power without intelligence is a blind monster. 
“Promote, then,” says the Father of his Country, and in this he 
only echoes the voice of all who have reflected upon the subject— 
“promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion be enlightened.” 

But apart from these general considerations, which apply indis- 
criminately to every condition of society, there is a special reason 
why slaveholding States should pay particular attention to the 
education of their citizens. In them there is a marked distinction 
of caste into labourers and masters. It is the privilege of one to 
superintend, of the other to perform the work. It is obviously 
important that the social and political differences of these classes, 
resting as they do primarily upon differences of race and colour, 
should be sustained by corresponding intellectual differences. The 
order and security of the commonwealth require that those who 
are born to command should be able to execute their trust. The 
dignity of their rank cannot be maintained without the elevation of 
their minds. Then, again, as the slave is a “ living instrument,” 
dependent upon them for the direction of his labour, they should 
be able to superintend it with intelligence and skill. In propor- 
tion as they are enlightened, will his hands be productively 
employed and the resources of the country developed. Slavery 
is incompatible with ignorance in the masters, and the value which 


we attach to this institution among us should stimulate our zeal, 


to render clear and conspicuous those natural inequalities of race, 
by which African servitude is shown to be in accordance with the 
appointment of nature. ; 

We take great pleasure in referring upon this subject to an 


excellent address, delivered before the Calliopean and Polytech- 


nic Societies of the Citadel Academy, Charleston, by Wm. Henry 
Trescott, Esq. It is, in all respects, an admirable performance. 
Pervaded by a genial sympathy with the active and progressive 
spirit of the age, and yet eminently conservative of whatever in 
the ancient order experience has justified and approved; avoiding 
equally the extremes of rash innovation and lifeless stagnation ; 
liberal and patriotic, earnest and manly, and single-minded, and 
breathing a generous loyalty, of which she is fully worthy, to 
South Carolina, the address deserves to be in the hands of every 
young man in the State. We are not so hopeless in reference to 
general education among the masses in free communities as Mr. 
Trescott; neither do we think that we have hurt ourselves by 
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imitating foreign models; but to everything which he has said on 
the relations of slavery to this subject among ourselves we heartily 
subscribe, and are glad to strengthen ourselves by such authority: 


“‘The importance of this subject cannot be overrated. The institution 
of slavery is a great blessing to society, for it is the only practicable method 
of obtaining the advantages of associated labour without the evils of social- 
ism. But slavery has its inexorable requirements, and the safety of a 
slave society depends upon their strict performance. And its very first 
requirement, its indispensable consequence, where it is true to itself, 
is the elevation of white labour. Under this institution the white race 
must preserve its superiority by making its work mental as well as bodily. 
The State cannot with justice or safety allow the white man to come into 
competition with the black simply as a labourer. By the laws of the land, 
by our strongest instincts, by the very nature of things, there is an 
immense, an impassable gulf, between the lowest and humblest form of 
white labour and the highest development of black. And the only way to 
preserve this distinction, is to give to every workman in the State the eda- 
cation of a responsible citizen, adapted in its details to that sort of work 
which his condition in life requires. And this principle, if faithfully 
carried out, will give to white labour a character, efficiency, and dignity 
that it has possessed nowhere else in the world. Every society rests upon 
its own principles, is governed by its own fixed laws. If its legislation is 
not based upon the same principles, or ventures to run counter to these laws, 
social disorganization is the result, sure and not slow. Now this State has 
been labouring for years on the subject of popular education, and with 
scarcely any success. Why? My firm belief is, because she has started 
from false principles. We have been studying and imitating foreign sys- 
tems, based, and in their cases necessarily based, upon the principle of free 
labour, instead of doing our work in conformity with the nature of our own 
material. And I believe that if the State will only act consistently with 
herself, she is able to create and will finally develope sucha system of popu- 
lar education, as none but a slave society can afford—a system which will 
draw social harmony from materials apparently discordant, and in which 
every social element will find a field for its peculiar activity. Then indeed 
shall we have successfully vindicated the wisdom and purposes of slavery, 
so long reviled. Our whole political fabric will rest securely upon the 
broad basis of slave labour improved and organized as no labour has ever 
been before, while every white freeman of the State, realizing his position — 
and educated for his duty as one of the privileged class of citizens, will feel 
the dignity of work, which in its humblest shape must then, with us, repre- 
sent the intellect as well as the labour of the State.” 


But, after all, the most formidable objection is the expense. 
When the amount necessary to organize, establish, and keep in 
operation, a system like the one we have proposed, is collected — 
into one sum, it seems so enormously large, that those who think 
it the highest recommendation of a good government to “‘ want 
but little,” will rub their eyes in astonishment and alarm. The 
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advantages will hardly be able to get a hearing; the ducats, the 
ducats, the fatal ducats—nothing can counterbalance their loss. 
But still we are not disheartened ; we believe that truth will finally 
prevail ; and if the popular judgment could be reached before the 
popular prejudices are excited, we believe that it would speedily 
prevail. Our people are not naturally penurious, and if they have 
at times endorsed a narrow policy or opposed liberal and generous 
measures, it was because through “the fatal force and imposture 
of words,” the merits of the question were kept out of view. A 
wise educational scheme may have to struggle hard before it 
comes to the birth ; but there is a vitality in it, which will save it 
from being easily strangled or crushed. The economical objec- 
tions can be turned into arguments in its favour. The scheme 
which we have recommended is really less expensive, paradoxical 
as the proposition may seem, than the want of system which now 
obtains. If the amount now paid for tuition at exorbitant rates, 
the amount spent on boarding schools, domestic tutors, and private 
masters, were all gathered into one sum, we have no doubt that it 
would actually exceed what would be necessary for an adequate 
public system. In the present state of things, tuition is a grievous 
burden to many families of moderate means, who yet prize edu- 
cation more than wealth, and are prepared to consume all their 
living rather than that their children should be reared in igno- 
rance. Wecan name persons by no means affluent, whose annual 
bills for instruction amount to four or five hundred dollars for four 
or five children. This is really oppressive. We never see in one 
gross amount what the cost of the voluntary plan is, and therefore 
we slide into the error, that it is comparatively cheap. We venture 
to say that there is not a single district in the State, which does 
not annually pay out more for the partial and defective education 
it obtains, than would be exacted of it by any ratio of fair and 
impartial taxation for the support of public schools; the burden 
would be lightened to individuals, and the benefits extended 
to all. 
If the taxes of South Carolina were doubled, the increase would 
fall short of what every man that has many children has now to 
ay for their instruction, and none would be impoverished; we 
should still be, according to the standard of other countries, exempt 
from burdens ; and yet the amount thus raised would, perhaps, be 
ample for all the exigencies of a complete educational apparatus. 
The State, moreover, might introduce the system by degrees ; it 
might begin with the cities or more populous districts, adjust- 
ing its appropriations, in the first instance, to the amount they 
might voluntarily raise. In this way, an opportunity of trial 
would be given before a very large sum was embarked in the 
enterprise. The people could judge from the experiment whether 
the plan was likely to succeed; and they would have the most 
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effective of all proofs that it was cheap and economical. Several 
of our sister States commenced their operations on a small scale, 
and the result was so successful that prejudice died away, and the 
very arguments which at first were arrayed against the scheme, 
became afterwards the instruments of its general diffusion. 

It deserves further to be considered, that money spent for edu- 
cation is not unproductively employed. It is very far from being 
wasted and lost. It is intelligence which enables labour to create 
new values. Intelligence set to work upon the materials of the 
State, would develope resources and open mines of wealth, that 
would abundantly repay the commonwealth for every dollar laid 
out on education. The maxim is universal, where no oxen are, 
the crib is clean. There must be outlay if we expect income, and 
the most profitable outlay is obviously that which reaches to the 
very source of wealth, the directing and enterprising mind, without 
which capital and labour will both be negative quantities. We 
believe as firmly that the property of the country will be aug- 
mented in value, and that new values will be created on a scale of 
indefinite extent, by the general diffusion of knowledge, as that 
any other cause will produce its corresponding effect. Let us hear 
no more, therefore, of the cost of education-—that is not the philo- 
sophical view; let us rather represent every dollar judiciously 
appropriated to it, as so much capital put out at a high rate of 
interest. 

But were it even so that the money should never be returned 
in the way of additions to the material wealth of the country, we 
hold that in education itself we receive an ample equivalent. We 
have not wasted it for nothing. We have obtained in exchange 
what is more precious than gold and silver. We have no sym- 
pathy with that niggard and calculating spirit which weighs 
knowledge in the scales of a sordid policy ; and we blush to think 
that we should ever have deserved the indignant rebuke which 
the illustrious author of the Free School act of 1811 has so keenly 
administered: ‘‘ Monarchs on this theme may put republicans to 
shame, and the citizens of the United States, whose wealth seems 
so exhaustless, when canals, or railroads, or steamboats, or internal 
improvements, as they are technically termed, are brought to their 
view, are only poor when called upon to support the first of all 
internal improvements, that which affects, not perhaps the pecu- 
niary resources, but the rank, the character, the reputation of their 
country ; nay, even the stability and duration of their civil insti- 
tutions.”* 

It is not money, nor cotton, nor rice, nor manufactures—not the 


Hs ae Review, vol. iv, p. 88, art. Education in Germany, by the late Stephen 
“Ott. ain 
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extent of our exports or imports that will make us a great people. 
It is not the numbers or resources, it is the spirit of a nation that 
determines its character. The Dutch were more truly great when 
they came to the heroic resolution to abandon their cities, their 
fields, and their firesides, and, betaking themselves with their 
wives and their children to the deep, seek a home in some distant 
clime, untainted as yet by the breath of tyranny, than when their 
commerce covered the seas, and their colonies girdled the globe. 
Leyden in the height of her financial prosperity is not so noble a 
spectacle as when, after having stood a desolating siege, from 
which she was only rescued by the friendly waters of the ocean, 
she preferred, yet breathless and exhausted, a university within 
her walls, to a perpetual exemption from taxes. A sordid people 
can never be great. Avarice is as degrading to States as indivi- 
duals. The spirit which, even in heaven, admires more the golden 
pavements, “than aught divine or holy, else enjoyed, in vision 
beatific,” must always be “downwards bent.” It can never be 
the inspiration of genius, eloquence, self-devotion, valour, ar heroic 
patriotism ; it never prompted to one lofty deed; it can never 
sustain a man or a people under great trials and adversities ; it 
could never have taken the Athenians to their ships, with the sub- 
lime sentiment, ‘“‘ We are the State.” The brand of God’s curse 
was not more clearly upon the forehead of Cain than upon the 
brow of Mammon, and the individual or the commonwealth that 
makes money the supreme object of attention, will infallibly sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind.* It is a mean, base, dirty spirit, 
and the parent of the lowest, meanest, and dirtiest vices. To be 
reat, a people must be generous, enlightened, virtuous, and brave. 
‘heir inspiration must be drawn from the sow/, and their ambition 
must be to possess and exhibit those high qualities which mark 
man out as only a little lower than the angels, and connect him in 
sympathy with exalted spirits, and the God that made him. 


od Aibor, ovde ¥dAa, ovde 

TEXVN TEXTIVUY A) TOAEIS gio 
"AAD? Garou aor’ av WOW avdpes ; 
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These are the sentiments which we would have impressed upon 
our own State. We care but little for any other influence at home 


*  lLatius regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni. 
—Hor. Od., lib. 2. 2. 
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or abroad, than that which rises from high character and com- 
manding intelligence ; and we even rejoice that our small popu- 
lation, contracted limits, and imperfect resources, cut us off from 
the scramble of a low and mercenary ambition. We are shut up 
to the developement and culture of the minds of our people. We 
are called to this great and glorious work, and if we decline to 
enter upon it, our ancient reputation cannot save us from degra- 
dation and infamy. 


Art. V.—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


Western Africa: tts History, Condition, and Prospects. By the 
Rev. J. Lreiauron Wirson, eighteen years a Missionary in 
Africa, and now one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Weth nwmerous engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1856. 


Ir the Chinese had sent out missionaries of their faith into all 
parts of the Christian world, into Russia, Germany, Great Britain 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Austria, and also the 
United States, together with every other part of both North and 
South America; if all the chief points were occupied by small 
but active detachments of this pagan irruption, so that they had 
as it were envested Christendom; if they had mastered all its 
various languages, and were preaching the doctrines of Confucius 
both publicly and also from house to house; if they had also 
translated their sacred books into all these languages, and were 
Panne, and publishing, and circulating them everywhere in 
urope and America; if they had established schoals in all the | 
chief cities and towns, and were actually getting under their influ- | 
ence the whole education of Christendom; if, everywhere they 
were gaining disciples, even a few disciples, but usually the youth- 
ful, the intelligent, the energetic, and were associating these 
individuals into bands, all affiliated together ; if all this had been 
accomplished by them in but a single half century, and if it had 
been accomplished without any political power backing them up; 
if it had been accomplished by moral means entirely, and in tho 
face of danger always, and frequently of persecution ; if, looking 
abroad through Christendom, there were to be seen such a thing as 
we have supposed, would he be considered a fair or wise man who 
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should ridicule the movement as an utter and contemptible 
failure ? 

In estimating the results of such a movement on the part of 
the disciples of Confucius, would it not be necessary to consider 
the extent and the strength of that social, political, and religious 
system built up by Christianity in all these countries; how its 
ramifications penetrate the whole fabric of society amongst them ; 
how it constitutes, indeed, the very life of these different peoples ; 
and how, accordingly, the whole being of every one of them must 
vibrate if a foreign hand be stretched out to assail any portion of 
that system ? 

That the first shock to the religious sensibilities of these 
Christian nations had not caused the absolute and immediate 
sweeping away of these assailants; that they had been tolerated 
in their assault at all; nay, that their presence had begun to be a 
familiar thing, and they were fairly at work in pulling down 
Christianity and building up another religion; would not these 
circumstances, as we compared the two parties, give some respecta- 
bility to the assault ? 

But suppose that it were the whole world, instead of Christen- 
dom alone, that the Chinese were thus investing by their moral 
forces, would not their enterprise then deserve to be considered as 
truly a sublime one? Would the grandeur of their undertaking 
be at all diminished by the fact, if it were a fact, that amongst 
these Chinese propagandists there were differences of opinion on 
minor points of their common faith, and that accordingly they 
were divided to some extent amongst themselves? insomuch that 
occasional sharp contentions arose amongst them, which, however, 
did not cause them to abandon their common leader or their 


' common cause. 


What we have been supposing true of the Chinese, is the 
actual picture of Protestant Christian missions. And in all pagan- 
ism there is nothing like it. “This perpetual spirit of aggression 
characterizes Christianity in its whole history, and lives even in 
its most corrupt forms. We do not see anything like it in other 
religions.” The author of the Eclipse of Faith may well construct 
out of this difference between Christianity and all other religions 
an argument for its divine character. “Till we see Mollahs from 
Ispahan, Brahmins from Benares, Bonzes from China, preaching 
their systems of religion in London, Paris, and Berlin, supported 
year after year by an enormous expenditure on the part of their 
zealous compatriots; till the sacred books of other religions can 
boast.of at least an hundredth part of the same efforts to translate 
and diffuse them which have been concentrated on the Bible; till 
these books have given to an equal number of human communi- 
ties a written language, the germ of all art, science, and civiliza- 
tion ; till it can be shown that another religion to an equal extent 

21 
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has propagated itself without force amongst totally different races, 
and in the most distant countries, and has survived equal revolu- | 
tions of thought, and opinion, and manners, and laws, amongst | 
those who have embraced it; until then, it cannot be said that | 
Christianity is simply like any other religion.” tin 
The great systems of religious error which divide amongst 
them the whole world outside of Christendom, are thus making 
no organized efforts of aggression. They lie slumbering like so 
many enormous whales, and the keen harpoon of Christian truth 
shall shortly wake them up to fruitless efforts to prolong their 
feeble life. Even Islam, once so vigorous, now seems for the most 
art as sick as does its chief political support, the Turkish empire. 
n the meanwhile, what of infidelity, that mere negation of 
Christianity? It stands amidst this scene of life, and hope, and 
effort, on the one hand, and of sluggish torpor on every other hand, 
it stands mocking, as the son of the Egyptian bondwoman stood 
mocking on that day when the father of the faithful made a feast 
for his son of promise. It lifts its skeleton arm that has no blood 
in it, and points its bony finger in scorn of what God is doing in 
the world by means of Christianity. From the metropolis of Eng- 
land, through all the literary world, its slanderous reproaches 
go forth again, and its accusations against men that have gone to 
live and die preaching to the Gentiles, are repeated to readers, 
many of whom do not know or have forgotten how triumphantl 
they were answered once and again years ago. But what is « 
doing, or what has it ever done for humanity? Why do its advo- 
cates never go and seek to penetrate with their flickering torches the 
darkness of paganism? Miserable men! they know their light 
could never deapat that darkness; it is for the gospel alone to 
accomplish this task. School after school of unbelievers rises up 
and boasts and babbles wherever Christianity has quickened the 
common intellect, but no one school lives long enough to convert 
a single nation; and never since the world began did any set of | 
infidels organize themselves and go on laboriously and perse- 
veringly to propagate their opinions among the ignorant and 
savage heathen. And who would venture to speculate about the 
probable results of such missionary efforts, supposing them under- 
taken and persevered in? How long would infidelity take to 
civilize and enlighten such a group of barbarous islands in the 
South Seas as Christianity has regenerated in some forty years ? 
Nay, rather let us ask, what kind of a monster would be produced 
by crossing paganism with infidelity ?* 


* “They have ever been boastful and loud-tongued, but have done nothing; there 
are no great social efforts, no organizations, no practical projects, whether successful or 
futile, to which they can point. The old ‘book-faiths’ which you venture to ridicule, 
have been something at all events; and, in truth, I can find no other ‘ faith’ than what 
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The work, whose title we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, is a compilation, of course, in respect to the history of Portu- 
guese discoveries in Western Africa, and of English, French, and 
Dutch exploits in that country; but it is an original work in 
respect to the present condition of its various tribes, and to the 
operations of Christian missions amongst them. The fanatical 
excitement of the day respecting negro slavery, we suppose, must 
create an interest in any work of this kind; but the one before us 
now has solid claims. There is something here for the naturalist, 
the geographer, the historian, the ethnologist, the philologist, as 
well as something for the Christian, who waits for the coming of 
his Lord’s kingdom in the whole earth. The book sets before its 
readers, the three great divisions of Western Africa: 1. Sene- 
gambia, with its two great rivers, the Senegal and the Gambia; 
2. Northern Guinea, with its various coasts, the Sierra Leone, the 
Grain, the Ivory, the Gold, and the Slave Coasts, and its two 
military despotisms of Ashanti and Dehomi; 3. Southern Guinea, 
with its Pongo, Loango, Kongo, Angola, Benguela districts. We 
are introduced to the three great families of Western Africa which 
correspond to these three geographical divisions, viz.: 1. The 
three Mohammedan tribes of Senegambia, the Jalofs, the Mandin- 
goes, and the Fulahs; 2. The Nigritian family, getting their name 
from the river Niger, which runs through the country from 
whence they are all supposed to have come; and subdivided into 
six or seven separate tribes, the Kru and the Ashanti tribes being 
the chief; 3. The Ethiopian or Nilotic family, so called because 
supposed to have descended from the ancient nations of the Nile, 
now spread over the whole southern half of the continent, from 
the Mountains of the Moon to the Cape of Good Hope, and differ- 
ing as much from the other two great families as they differ from 
each other. The habits and customs of these various tribes of 
people ; their social relations and condition; their agriculture and 
their trade ; their superstitions, their witchcraft, their demonolatry, 
and their capacity of improvement, are among the topics discussed 
in asimple and unpretending, yet clear and satisfactory manner. 
We have one chapter on the natural history of Western Africa, 
and another full of a highly interesting philological comparison 


ig somehow or other attached to a ‘book,’ which has been anything influential. The 
Vedas, the Koran, the Old Testament Scriptures—those of the New—over how many 
millions have these all reigned! Whether their supremacy be right or wrong, their 
doctrine true or false, is another question; but your faith, which has been book-faith, 
and lip-service par excellence, has done nothing that I can discover. One after another 
of your infidel reformers passes away, and leaves no trace behind, except a quantity of 
crumbling ‘ book faith.’ You have always been just on the eve of extinguishing super- 
natural fables, dogmas, and superstitions, and then regenerating the world! Alas! the 
meanest superstition that crawls, laughs at you; and, false as it may be, is still stronger 
than you.”—Kclipse of Faith, pp. 48, 9. 
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between the Mandingo, Grebo, and Mpongwe dialects; the two 
latter having been reduced to writing first by the author. We 
have also a chapter on Liberia, one on Sierra Leone, another on 
the Slave Trade, another on Christian Missions in Western Africa, 
and a concluding chapter on the necessity under God of the white 
man’s agency in the conversion of Africa to Christianity. 
We acknowledge a special interest in this book, because its 
author is a Southern man. John Leighton Wilson (another of the 
many distinguished Wilsons), is a native of Sumter district, South 
Carolina, where his kindred still live and flourish. His wife is a 
highly respectable lady, reared in Savannah, Georgia. They dwelt 
eighteen years on the African coast, devoting talents, and fortune, 
and the vigour and prime of their life to the instruction of savage 
devil-worshippers in the knowledge of Christ. His health at length 
failing, he returned, and now occupies the position of Secretary 
to the Foreign Missionary Board of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. This is a position which gives a still wider 
scope than his former one, to all the talents of Mr. Wilson. His 
clear, strong judgment, his comprehensive, vigorous intellect; 
his learning, his energy, his industry, his perseverance, and 
his larger experience of men and of the world—of heathen 
men and the heathen world—may here, even more than there, 
be constantly in exercise. Zhere he was, indeed, the father 
of a nation, and was forming their social, intellectual, and reli- 
gious character, after the new and perfect model furnished in the 
gospel. Here, he is the patron of various nations. He has an 
important share in directing the operation of Christianity upon the 
whole heathen world. In the one true aspect of all things, 
their eternal aspect, his position is greater than any statesman’s. 
It calls for, and he brings to it, a statesman’s qualities of 
mind. We repeat it, here is a Carolinian in New York, of 
whom we are not ashamed. He sheds glory on his country as 
well as his name and lineage; yet he has been only a Christian 
missionary ! his book is only an account of a Christian mission to. 
the degraded negroes of Africa! and he is now only directing 
Christian missions to various heathen or unevangelized nations ! 
What are the grounds upon which such an undertaking is 
viewed by any persons with a secret and real contempt? The 
sporit of the missionary and the missionary enterprise is one of self- 
abnegation—the same which gives to Washington all his glory. 
That father of his country is not reverenced by mankind for great 
talents, nor for great military achievements, but for unselfishness. 
The object of the missionary also is grand—as grand, to say the 
least of it, as Washington’s end and object. But if neither the 
goodness of spirit nor the goodness of end and object which shall 
characterize any undertaking entitles it to honour, or shields it 
from contempt amongst mankind—if swecess be the true ground 
of honour and the touchstone of greatness, then we aftirm that 
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the success also of the missionary—of the company and order of 
missionaries, is, and promises to be, as full and complete as was 
that of Washington and his associates. Their undertaking is 
vaster than Washington’s. They have a right to occupy more 
time than he required. 

__ We think one of the main grounds of that contempt which, 
either secretly or openly, many indulge towards Christian missions, 
is, that they are considered a vain and hopeless undertaking. The 
enterprise, is deemed quixotic,—the offspring of crazy benevo- 
lence. To effect the real conversion of savages to Christianity, is 
reckoned an impossibility. Some, indeed, go further, and set 
down such a conversion as not only impossible, but undesirable. 
“There are things in heathen morals and manners which might 
edify Christian missionaries; as, for instance, the brotherly love 
and social harmony which exist before missionaries appear ;” and 
as their “amiability and instinctive kindness and joyousness.” 
“There is a genuine religious faith at the root of the practice of 
cannibalism and of the suttee and other pagan observances.” 
“The well-meaning but bigotted and conceited missionaries des- 
troy these old graces, without introducing any virtues which can 
be relied on;” and “ the poor creatures lose some of the best 
virtues they have,” by means of Christianity, and get nothing 
good by way of compensation.* But this is an objection to 
Christian missions we shall not now discuss. Taking it for 
granted by all our readers, that the introduction of Christianity is 
beneficial to any people, even for this life, we propose to meet a 
very general objection to Christian missions which is based upon 
the impossibility of their success. 

We suppose all who make this objection would unite in main- 
taining that what the heathen need first and foremost is civili- 
zation: that civilization must, at least, precede Christianity, and 
open the way for it; and that a true and real reception of Chris- 
tianity presupposes civilization, and its attendant blessings of edu- 
cation, intelligence, and refinement. 

Now, the first question which we would put to any reader who 
entertains such ideas, is this. Do civilization and its attendant 
blessings indeed predispose any person or any people to receive 
Christianity in its real power or in its actual experience? Is not 
the very genius of Christianity such, according to the Scriptures, 
as that we are, a prioré, to expect its rejection by the elevated, and 
its reception by the depressed? The apostle Paul says, “ Not 
many wise, mighty, or noble, are called, but God chooses the 
foolish, the weak, the base.” The Founder of Christianity himself 
said of a people that were long under the best preparation to 


* Westminster Reviéw, for July. 
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receive Christianity, that “they should be thrust out,” and that 
others not thus prepared beforehand, should ‘‘ come from the 
east and west, and north and south, and sit down in the kingdom 
of God.” He told the most enlightened and best instructed por- 
tion of the Jews, while he preached Christianity himself on the 
earth, that harlots and publicans would receive it before them. 
The Chinese are a far more highly civilized people than the Hot- 
tentots or Greenlanders were, but Christianity has been more 
successful amongst the latter. 

But laying out of sight this peculiarity of the gospel, we goa 
step further and ask the reader to consider another question, viz. : 
Does civilization always or necessarily insure the moral improve- 
ment and elevation of a people? The Chinese are probably the 
most civilized of all the pagan nations. Is it certain that, on the 
whole, their moral state is better, for example, than was that of our 
own Indians before the white man came? Look at the condition 
of the Greeks and Romans of Paul’s time; they are generally con- 
sidered to have been a polished, refined, intellectual race. But 
would not many a simple savage tribe put them to shame, in 
respect to truth, and purity, and humanity ? What, for example, 
was the condition of their females? What, for another example, 
the laws concerning their slaves ? 

But let civilization be for the heathen all that any man may 
choose to suppose. We ask a third question: What is the pros- 
pect of Africa, for example, obtaining this boon? Christian 
missions are ridiculed as quixotic, or worse; but, in their endeay- 
ours to propagate Christianity, its friends and believers are at least | 
consistent. but the admirers of civilization as against or inde- | 
pendent of Christianity, what are they doing to send what they 
admire and advocate to the heathen ? 

We shall be told in reply that civilization cannot be sent or 
given. We know it. Like liberty, civilization must be the fruit _ 
of a development from within. You cannot send civilization to a 
people ; you may bring them individually to it, as our slaves have 
been brought to it from Africa. You may break them up: into 
individuals, and then plant them in the midst of it; and, there 
being no antagonism between them and their civilized masters, 
but, in fact, a union for mutual benefit—so that it is the interest of 
each that the other should prosper and increase—you may, in 
these circumstances, civilize the barbarian, or rather, he may, in 
these circumstances, be developed gradually into a civilized man, 
the blessed influences of Christianity also meeting him on every 
hand. But you cannot plant a civilized people among a barbarous 
people, such being @ people, and striving in antagonism with each 
other, as rival peoples will inevitably strive ; you cannot thus bring 
the two together, but, whether the contest be a bloody one or not, — 
the savage man will feel himself doomed, and will, sooner or later, 
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wither away. Of course, we do not mean to deny, that oftentimes 
asmall and feeble colony of civilized men has been cut off by a 
superior force of savages, coming down unexpectedly upon them. 
The case we are supposing is of a colony, fairly established and 
strong enough, in itself and by reinforcements, to defend itself 
and maintain the ground it has begun to occupy. Nor do we 
forget how the northern tribes, which, in countless thousands 
invaded the Roman empire when it had begun to decline, pre- 
vailed in their rude vigour over its growing weakness. ’ ‘The 
empire had reached its culmination, and might have perished 
without their attack. In fact, they brought to it new elements of 
life and vigour. Perhaps if we were acquainted perfectly with 
all that goes to constitute the truth upon this nice question, we 
might conclude that the Germans were, in some respects, as civil- 
ized as the Romans. However this may be, it is certain that the 
Rome they conquered did yet subdue them. Weak as were its 
powers of digestion, it nevertheless assimilated them to itself, and 
so the civilized man still conquered the savage.* Nor yet have 
we forgotten that other savage invasion, if we may so call it, of 
civilized Kurope—that far more energetic and enthusiastic invasion 
by the Saracens, in which, as Guizot says, “the spirit of conquest 
and the spirit of proselytism were united”—that invasion which 
was “undertaken with moral passions and ideas,” with the “ power 
of the sword and the power of the word” conjoined. But that was 
a very peculiar case, precisely because the Arabs came ‘both as 
conguerors and as missionaries.” And it is to be doubted indeed, 
whether, after all, they were, at that time, a much less developed 
race, either morally or mentally, than were the people they 
invaded. 

What we do mean to assert, and we would assert it with all 
suitable moderation, is, that in respect especially to modern civil- 
ization, with all its improved appliances of art, and all its devel- 
opment of social, political, moral and religious ideas, adding, as 
they must do, a thousand fold to its strength over any ancient 
forms of civilization in a struggle with barbarism—that, in respect 
to civilization thus circumstanced, it would seem to be a law, 
that its colonies must drive before it any barbarian people with 
whom they come into an antagonistic position. 

There is, therefore, no hope for the heathen of civilization 


* “Singular spectacle! Just now we were in the last age of Roman civilization, 
and found it in full decline, without strength, fertility, or splendour, incapable, as it 
were, of subsisting ; conquered and ruined by barbarians. Now, all of a sudden, it 
reappears, powerful and fertile. It exercises a prodigious influence over the institutions 
and manners which associate themselves with it. It gradually impresses on them its 
character. It dominates over and transforms its conquerors.”—Guizot’s History of 
Civilization, vol. i, p. 489. 
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from without. And what hope is there, let us ask, for it from 
within? Take Africa, and how many hundreds of years. has she | 
been.the same degraded thing she isnow? And in all the proba. | 
bilities which mere civilization can anticipate, how many hundreds | 
of years more must she not remain the same degraded thing ! 

Now, Christianity may be given to a heathen people, and she 
may start them also in the race of civilization. Christianity has 
been given to every people that have got it. It is always external | 
help—help from heaven. Amd here is one great difference be- 
tween our Christian philosophy respecting the state and prospects | 
of the heathen, and the philosophy of those who think civilization | 
must go and prepare the way for Christianity. We hold that no | 
moral development from within man, unassisted from heaven, 
ever really benefitted man. We hold that there are no upward 
tendencies in any peaple of themselves, and most manifestly and 
especially, that there are no upward tendencies in any modern 
heathen nation, irrespective of external influences. And we hold 
that God has extended a helping hand to man in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ—a helping -hand the mast direct, the most positive, 
the most efficient, the most gracious, that ever was extended from 
heaven. 

Let us go a little further in setting forth our philosophy respect- 
ing the heathen. As we hold that the help of God is the one and 
only hope of heathen man, so too we hold that the measure of 
its being extended to any people, and of its being made efficient | 
among that people, is the sovereign will and pleasure of the 
Almighty. That Christianity is to prevail finally in the whole 
earth, we understand Him to have promised in His word; but we | 
do not read that He designs to save all men now living, or to | 
elevate by means of Christianity and by civilization following it, 
all the nations at present existing. In the person of His Son | 
Jesus Christ He instituted, while on this earth, an order of men | 
whose calling is to preach His word; and commanded His church | 
to send that word to every nation. But He has not said, so far as 
we know, that when His servants go and preach, the heathen shall | 
all hear and believe. It may be His sovereign pleasure to effect | 
the national conversion, or it may seem good to Him to call indi- 
vidually out of heathen darkness only some portion of the nation; 
even as it has always been His method to build up His kingdom 
in this world, not by nateons but by individuals, calling them 
as individuals, and as such joining them to that haly nation and 
that peculiar people aver which He, is King. In the South Sea | 
Islands, for example, there has been a@ conversion of the nations. 
Those governments are Christian; their laws accord with Christi- 
anity. But even in those islands it is only zndividuals that can 
be regarded as true Christians. Now the point we would insist on, 
after having stated our philosophy respecting the heathen, is, that 
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if it be true, indeed, as has lately been alleged, that many of 
these professed converts to Christianity are still heathen at heart, 
and in their dark recesses still practice heathen rites, this is no 
proof of the failure of Christian missions. Why should we expect 
Christianity among the heathen to accomplish what her Divine 
Head has not promised to accomplish by her anywhere upon the 
earth? Are there not in every country hypocrites doing in secret 
what openly they repudiate? But we are very willing at any 
time to enter into a comparison of the actual success of Chris- 
tianity amongst the heathen with any efforts of civilization 
for their benefit. The statement of what the latter has done 
for any heathen people must indeed be a very short one, as there 
is no such thing as civilizatien coming to any people from without, 
as the actual contact of a civilized people with a savage people 
has always been to the damage of the latter. We do not recall a 
case in all history where the colonization of civilized men amongst 
barbarians ever operated to the benefit of those barbarians. Even 
colonies of Christian people in distinction from missions of Chris- 
tian ministers have, so far as we know, never gone to any heathen 
shore, exeept as the forerunners of destruction te its inhabitants. 
We are of opinion that the colony of American blacks at Liberia 
will be found, in the end, no exception to this general law. Mr. 
Wilson, in the work under review, warns the Colonization Society 
that this will be, without great care, the effect of their labours. 
He makes also some other observations on the scheme of African 
colonization, which we consider eminently judicious. We regard 
that scheme as particularly open to objection from the standpoint 
of our present daa As being a scheme to propagate Christi- 
anity by means of civilization; as being a scheme which puts 
civilization on a level with Christianity, if not in advance of 
Christianity, with respect to the improvement of the heathen of 
Africa, it is just here we find the weakest of all the weak places 
in that undertaking. We propose to discuss the whole question of 
African colonization before we close, and we drop the subject for 
the present. 

Bocieaine to the point in hand, viz., the comparative benefits 
of Christianity and civilization among the heathen, we meet an 
accusation against the former which has been recently urged with 
a virulent zeal, but which we have anticipated and disposed of in 
the preceding paragraph. The charge is, that whereas there were 
formerly in the Sandwich Islands four hundred thousand people, 
now that Christianity has entered only sixty-five thousand remain. 
It is admitted by the accusers, that after the discovery of those 
islands by Europeans, there was the addition of physical and 
moral mischiefs, diseases, and intemperance ; which, acting upon 
the established licentiousness, might account for even such a 
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depopulation as is recorded.* But it is urged, that the depopula- 
tion has been greater than ever since the introduction of Christi- 
anity, although she claims to have put an end to “war, and to 
infanticide, and to recklessness of life”? This depopulation is, in 
the first place, traced to the fact that all their “ customs were 
changed and their pleasures taken away” by the missions. A 
second way in which, it is said, they have caused this depopula- 
tion, is that the naked people have been taught to put on clothes. 
Tt seems that this has “rendered them liable to consumption.” 
Another of the depopulating influences of Christianity, is that 
their heathen and licentious “sports and festivals have been sup- 
pressed,” which causes them to mope and die. Another way in 
which the advent of Christianity has been disastrous, is that 
the missionaries and the nobles live in so much luxury, that the 
rest of the people are “ under-fed,” and have to “suffer a chronic 
hunger which their fathers never knew.” The fifth and last charge 
against Christianity, is of a piece with these other four. It is, that 
the missionaries oppose what is known as the custom of “local 
husbands,” and also preach against fornication, and punish sen- 
suality with church censures; and hence whenever wicked civil- 
ized foreigners lead astray native females, the ‘ public shame” 
which follows is, of course, the fault of the missionary. And so, 
too, the infanticide resorted to in order to escape from that shame 
is the fault of the missionary! And therefore because infanticide, 
of course, helps depopulation, that depopulation which is going on 
at the Sandwich Islands is to be laid at the door of Christian 
missions ! 

To state, is to refute such objections to Christian missions at 
the bar of all common sense and candour. The depopulation of the 
Sandwich Islands is indeed a melancholy spectacle. There is in it 
all, however, nothing different from the universal law of coloniza- 
tion. The missionary has not been alone at the Sandwich Islands. 
Civilization, too, has gone there—civilization, as represented by a 
large body of American and of European settlers. And civilization, 
which could not be given to them from without, could nevertheless’ 
blight them, as it always does, and must blight the barbarian that. 
comes into antagonism with the civilized man. And if this be 
the law of colonization; if it be ordained by the Creator, that, 
whether with or without bloody warfare, the savage people must 
fade before the civilized people ; while we .drop a tear of pity for 
the “ poor Indian” and the poor savage of every name, that sub- 
missively bows before his irreversible fate, and retires out of sight, 
we do not understand how this matter can be fairly brought into ~ 
the war against Christian missions. If that be God’s plan and 


* Westminster Review, for July, 1856. 
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purpose, we do not know that it is revealed by Him anywhere in the 
Scriptures. It is revealed by Him in the book of His providence 
only. But we are not of those who reject either revelation. We 
humbly receive whatever He reveals in either book. -We bow 
submissively to it all, for we cannot presume to judge Him. If it 
be His purpose to fill the world with a superior race for the glor 
of the millenium to dawn upon, we do not see why that should 
damp our zeal for saving, as far as possible, the present fading 
races. His written word commands us to go and preach the gos- 
pel to them. All we have to do is humbly to obey, and, filled with 
awe of His terribleness and with adoring gratitude for His grace, to 
feel that all our toils and sacrifices are ten thousand times repaid, 
if we can be the means of saving only some individuals of them, 
ere they pass away. 

If the reader would justly apprebend the success of Christian 
missions, let him consider fairly the present state of the case. 

1. Many important points have been already occupied. From 
these points the light is radiating in all directions. It is getting 
brighter continually at all these chief points, and at other new 
points continually fresh lights are being kindled. Is there not, 
therefore, some reasonable hope of the darkness everywhere 
receding, at last, before the light ? 

2. Much preparatory work has been accomplished, which could 
not, except by miracle, have been done without time and labour. 
The apostles had miraculously given to them the knowledge of 
tongues, but the modern missionary must patiently learn them. 
And so, the Scriptures must be laboriously translated and printed. 
And so, the slow processes of education must be carried on, for 
years, in order to have a soil prepared for the good seed. And so, 
there must be a slow and patient acquiring of the confidence and 
respect of the heathen. Their prejudices must be dwed down, by 
years of kindness, and of probity, and patient endurance of their 
reproaches. Now these are some of the preparatory works which 
were indispensable to a beginning of the missionary work. And 
these have all been to some extent accomplished. 

3. But there was a preparatory work to be done also in the 
church at home. She was to be roused. She was also to be 
trained. A generation must be trained at home who should know 
how to give, and also a generation who should know how Zo go, 
that the gospel might be preached tothe heathen. Something has 
been done in these preparatory works. 

4. Meanwhile, the providence of God has been marvellously 
codperating with the church. China and Turkey (and we may add 
India too), closed to the Christian missionary thirty years ago, are 
now thrown open to him. In Turkey, the fullest toleration of 
Christianity is the established policy of government. In the mean- 
while, commerce and the arts are in an hundred different ways 
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made subservient by God’s providence to the work of Christian 
missions. And yet these encouraging features of the case, we 
would not have the reader contemplate alone. Other views must 
be taken along with these, in order to a just conception of the 
case. ‘‘ We have laboured, prayed, and hoped,” says a missionary 
in India, “ for their conversion, expecting God, in his own time, to 
take out of them a people for His name! Some hear us atten- 
tively, attend our Sabbath preaching, read the. New Testament, 
and sometimes ask us to pray for them. But, on the other hand, 
I see the evil influence of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Pan- 
theism, on the character of the people in such a way, that I am 
led to fear the masses are generally sinking under these influ- 
ences.” ‘ Our work is just begun,” says another ; “‘ while a few 
names are added to our church yearly, myriads are added to the 
swarming ranks of heathenism. We could have no hope, but the 
Lord of Hosts.” Here, as with a needle, does this missionary 
touch the very point of weakness in the whole enterprise, consid- 
ered in a mere human point of yiew; which is, that in the 
very moment that they, by God’s blessing, convert one heathen, 
and he is translated out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, hundreds are in that very moment born naturally into a state 
of sin and misery. So that, instead of gaining ground, Christianity 
is actually losing*ground every moment. This is a difficulty in 
the way of the success of Christian missions which their adver- 
saries seem not to have considered. It is greater than all their 
enumerated difficulties put together. Yet is even this nothing, 
before the invincible cause of Christianity ; because, as said the 
missionary, “our hope is in the Lord of Hosts.” For Him, 
“nothing is too hard.” He can “convert a nation in a day.” 

But there remains a second main ground of contempt for 
Christian missions, upon which we would offer a few observations. 
This is the opinion, that the enterprise as commonly understood 
and pursued by its friends, is a melancholy, baseless, and fanatical 
delusion. Christians, generally, believe that all heathen men and 
women, dying such, are lost. The great motive power of the whole 
undertaking is this belief. It must be confessed that, with a 
lamentable inconsistency on the part of the Christian church, this 
awful belief, like some other Gna beliefs, operates very 
feebly. Yet, what else, we would ask, is operating at all for the 
good of any heathen people? Let civilization or philosophy point 
to any benevolent or unselfish efforts whatsoever, on the part of 
either of them, to improve savage men. 

But this old and well nigh universal belief of the Christian 
church is represented in some quarters as belonging only to the 
dark ages. For this enlightened age, such an idea does not an- 
swer. Weare too civilized, we are too liberal, and too humane 
for it. In vain do old-fashioned Christians point to the express 
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language of the Bible. In vain do they produce positive testi- 
mony from the Apostle Paul, or argue from various declarations 
of our Saviour, and from His ascending command to preach to 
every creature. There is a tribunal of appeal in this age, higher 
than the Bible—and that is human reason and human sympathy. 
The moral intuitions of humanity can better teach us the future of 
the heathen, than can God himself. 

The readers of this journal dwell in an old-fashioned section of 
the country. We are behind the age, undoubtedly, in many of its 
improvements. We have not yet given up our Bible, although we 
confess that we come very far short of obedience to the rules of 
that book. We still venerate it as a perfect standard of faith and 
obedience. When modern civilization condemns slavery as a bar- 
barous and wicked institution, we go to the Word, and, finding it 
there sanctioned by the God of Abraham, and by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we do not suffer a sickly sentimentalism to explain away 
the distinct language of that inspired volume. And when the 
same modern philanthropy, more humane and more merciful than 
God reveals Himself to be, would explain away what the same 
Word says, respecting the heathen, we will still hold fast to our 
Bibles, That Divine book is not good enough for abolitionists, nor 
for any other sect of the brotherhood of human reason and human 
charity, but it is good enough for us. We want no better Bible, 
and no better God. 

It is worthy of notice how the denial that the heathen are in 
any danger of perishing, which has recently appeared in a certain 
quarter, is accompanied by the denial that Christianity does the 
heathen any good, or makes them any better. The idea is broadly 
held forth, that the heathen are better as they are, than Christians 
themselves. Christian missions ‘destroy what is good among 
them, and put only evil in its place.” ‘ At the bottom of the sut- 
tee and of cannibalism, there is a genuine religious faith ;” but at 
the bottom of Christian missions and of the Christian faith which 
produces them, there is only folly and fraud. It is not very long 
since we were informed from the same quarter that the ‘‘early 
books of the Old Testament abound with misapprehensions 
of the meaning of ancient astronomical and chronological em- 
blems, and with imaginative interpretations and misreadings of 
hierogtyphical records ;” that “the Pentateuch is a miscellaneous 
collection of fragmentary records—a compilation of old documents, 
interspersed with narrations founded on oral traditions ;’ that the 
story of the serpent reads “like one of the numerous myths which 
arose out of the zodiacal emblems ;” that “the story of Joshua is 
one of the whimsical mistakes in the progress of the change trom 
the pictorial hieroglyphic to the phonetic mode of writing ;” and 
that ‘in fact, Christ himself denied the infallibility of the Jewish 
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Scriptures, and was nailed to the cross, in great part, on account 
of this ‘ infidelity.’ ” 

From the same humane, meek, and liberal quarter, also was 
promulgated not long since, the following imprecation of “ death 
without mercy” upon the Christian clergy—well illustrating what 
Robert Hall called the real ferocity of infidelity : 


“The crime of depriving a fellow-creature of life, is not the offence of 
greatest magnitude of which any human being can be guilty. If capital 
punishment be allowable for that, then would death without merey—the 
death of the Mosaic law, death by stoning—be the appropriate penalty, 
not of Sabbath-breaking, but of trafficking in superstition; trading in 
man’s weakness, and with his loftiest aspirations; converting his instincts 
of awe and reverence for the wonderful and admirable, into abject terrors ; 
his most sacred emotions of grief, his solemn moments of parting on the 
confines of eternity, his very hopes of immortality, into implements of a 
craft, a source of income, a miserable instrument of popularity and power; 
and, the object attained, endeavouring to perpetuate it by proclaiming the 
infallibility of creeds and canons, persecuting those who question it as 
infidels to God, resisting the extension of knowledge among the masses, or 
rendering it exclusive and nominal, and thus seeking to crush the human 
mind under the wheels of the modern Juggernaut of conventional idolatry.” 


Weare aware, of course, that doubts of the Christian doctrine 
respecting the future of the heathen, extend to many persons who 
have no sympathy with infidelity. Even amongst the supporters 
of Christian missions, some take the low view lately put forth, to 
our surprise, in a very respectable quarter in the north of Britain: 


“We shudder at the accounts of devil-worshippers which come to us 
from so many wmission-fields.§ We pity the dreary delusion of the 
Manchees, who enthroned the evil principle in heaven. But, if we pro- 
claim that God is indeed one, who could decree this more than Moloch 
sacrifice of the vast majority of his own creatures and children for no fault 
or sin of theirs, we ‘revive the error of the Manchee; for the God whom 
we preach as the destroyer of the faultless, can be no God of justice, far 
fess a God of love. It needs no exaggerations, such as these, to supply a. 
sufficient motive for missionary enterprises. Our object is to introduce 
Christianity with all the blessings that accompany it; its true views of 
God, its ennobling motives, its pure morality, the elevation of life and 
manners, the civilization, the knowledge, even the material progress which 
are sure to follow in its train. And we may leave it to God himself, to 
decide how the benefit of Christ will be extended to those whom it has 
pleased Him to permit to live and die in ignorance of His gospel ; confi- 
dent that the same rule of perfect justice, tempered with boundless mercy, 
has one uniform application everywhere and to all.’”’”* 


* North British Review, for August, 1856. 
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_ This theory of the object of Christian missions is not from the 
Bible. We are gratified to be able to say it is understood to be 
an expression of individual opinion only,.by the conductor of that 
journal. The religious press, both of England and Scotland, has 
animadverted upon it severely. The Free Church of Scotland is 
not responsible, either directly or indirectly, for the sentiments of 
that journal. 

But it is no strange thing that some well-disposed persons 
should fail to follow out the teachings of the Bible upon this sub- 
ject. We continually observe the same phenomenon in respect to 
various other subjects. As respects the principles of the slavery 
question, for example, it is not infidels alone that entertain opin- 
ions not warranted by the Bible. Some good Christians do the 
same. So, as respects charity, how many pretty things are said in 
these days, by a very good kind of people too, which find no war- 
rant in the word of God. The spirit of the age, in some of its 
strongest aspects, is latitudinarian. The liberal minds:of this age 
denounce bigotry and sects. In their zeal for toleration, they are 
intolerant of those: who make any difference between the most 
opposite ideas. They love error as well as truth, and evil as much 
as good. Let. them but have their edse, and all opinions are alike 
matters of the most charitable indifference. Thus we see how 
many sides there are to selfishness.) But Christianity and the 
Christian Scriptures are distinctive; and, without some degree of 
that which this age calls bigotry, there would never have been 
and never be again any patriots or any martyrs. And if, indeed, 
the bloodiest battles ever fought have been about Truth, that only 
shows what a precious thing truth is. 

We venture to assert that many of those good, easy souls, who 
cannot admit the idea of heathen perdition, have never considered 
how, in their benevolence and charity, they either make out the 
gospel a curse to any people, or else totally repudiate the Divire 
justice. If the heathen shall all be infallibly saved without a 
union by faith to Jesus Christ, and if those in Christian lands, 
who believe not in Him, are lost, then it is better to be-born in 
heathenism, which insures eternal life to all, than under the 
gospel, which certainly involves the doom of some. But if, on the 
other hand, all those in Christian lands who repent not, and believe 
not in Christ, as well as those who repent and believe, shall alike 
be saved, what becomes of the justice and veracity of God? We 
wish all these ‘‘ charitable” people would study their Bible better, 
and, better following out the teachings of the Bible, would cease to 
occupy, unconsciously, the ground of those who -reject the Bible. 
There is not much to be feared from infidelity, if we can just 
isolate and identify it. There is a neighbourhood in the upper 
part of this State, where the attempt was made some years ago to 
get up a congregation of that strange kind of Christians, who hold 
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the salvation of all men alike. For a short time, the true scope 
of their doctrine was concealed, and all went well. But their 
creed came fully and faigly out at last, and then the common sense 
of our people, and their knowledge of the Bible, revolted alike at 
such a monstrous perversion of Christian truth, and they quit all 
attendance upon such a ministry. The deserted building is now 
pointed out to the traveller by the name it bears in all that region, 
as the ‘““No-Hell Church.” It was this name which helped to kill 
it. There were involved in the name, as in the creed, two contra- 
dictory and mutually destructive ideas. The name made them 
patent to every understanding. The idea of ‘‘ No-Hell” rendered 
nugatory the idea of “ Church,” and the creed, thus exposed, soon 
forsook the field. 

If the reader suggest that, after all, the idea of heathen dam- 
nation is too awful to be entertained, we have only to say, it is 
indeed an unspeakably awful idea; but so are several other ideas 
which we admit. The Bible gives us the idea of a world in ruins! 
Is not that awful? It gives us the idea of that ruin of the world, 
being moral and eternal! Is not that awful? It gives us the idea 
of God becoming incarnate, and crucified for the redemption of His 
own creatures from His own curse! Is not that awful? Now, if 
we admit these ideas, can we not admit that other idea? But if 
we prefer to reject the Bible, because of these awful ideas, what 
shall we do with the constitution and course of nature, that is 
analogous to the Bible? Are not pain, and woe, and death, and 
sin too, all of them facts patent before our eyes? Tremendous 
facts, occurring under the government of a good God, and an 
Almighty God? If the future destruction of heathen men and 
women, which is plainly revealed in the Christian Scriptures, lead 
us to reject those Scriptures, what shall we do when we behold 
the constantly recurring fact of their present destruction as often 
as they come into collision with superior races of men? Or with 
that other melancholy faet, that, as fast and faster than the existing 
races and generations are being destroyed, others are being born 
into their places? If we could have our own way, no doubt we 
should ordain the immediate banishment. of death from the world, 
as well as of sin, which introduced it; and if these things might 
not be, then no doubt we should prohibit any further increase of 
human life under such a curse. But, if the infinite and incompre- 
hensible Governor of the Universe should condescend to speak to 
us, while thus presuming to criticize His ways that are past finding 
out, He would, perhaps, do it merely by some such word as that 
which. silenced presumptuous and complaining Job: “ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ?” 

We postpone till our next number, what we have to say on the 
subject of African colonization. vee 
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Essays on the Progress of the Nations in Productive Industry, 
Civilization, Population, and Wealth. By Ezra C. Seaman. 
New York. 1851. 

Bartlett's Commercial and Banking Tables, adapted to the Cur- 
rencres of all Commercial Nations. By R. M. Barrierr. 
Cincinnati. 1853. 


Tue discovery of gold in California and Australia is producing 
changes and disturbances in every department of business. Its 
influence has already been decided and real, even in the brief 
period that has elapsed since it began to operate. In five or six 
years its effects could not be very large, but they have been sen- 
sible and measurable, indicating how great they will become when 
they have been allowed time tor accumulation. The progress is 
slow and noiseless, but it is wide-spread and all-penetrating. As 
the annual supplies of the precious metals are poured into the chan- 
nels of trade, they swell the magnitude of the current, change the 
prices of merchandize, interfere with the contracts between man 
and man, and disturb all the operations of commerce. By altering 
the relative proportions of gold and silver, they encourage govern- 
ments to call in their old coins, and stamp them with new values, 
or to change one standard for another, thus wronging their credit- 
ors, and violating the contracts they have made with the people. 
As the advance in some products will take place sooner than in 
others, prices will be changed irregularly. Inequality and injus- 
tice will be introduced into almost every branch of trade, and 
where long contracts are made, as in railroad bonds or government 
stocks, the depreciation of the metallic currency cannot fail to 
work a large and serious injury. 

Many questions of importance are suggested by these changes: 
the adoption of a single standard of value, instead of the double 
one of gold and silver; uniformity in the coinage of the different 
countries ; the extension of the decimal system of France and the 
United States to the several: countries of Europe; these and other 
questions are important, because they relate to the subject of 
money, in which such deep interest is felt by all classes of society, 
and to the justice or injustice of governments, whose highest duty 
is to preserve honesty and good faith among the people. 

It is doubted by some persons whether the large supplies of 
gold from the mines of Russia, California, and Australia, have 
yet produced any appreciable effect upon its value. But the 
changes already effected in the currency of the United States and 
of France, and the knowledge we possess of the amount of coin in 
Europe and America, and of the annual supplies received from 
the mines, forbid us to indulge in any doubt on this subject. 
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The history of our gold currency in the United States is, of itself, 
decisive of this question. Twenty-five years ago our gold eagle 
would not circulate with our silver dollar, although their compara- 
tive weight is nearly the same as now, when both metals are daily 
exchanged for each other. Before 1834 we had no gold coin in 
our currency. Every eagle that was issued from the mint was 
immediately bought up and exported to foreign markets. The 
importer of French silks and wines could discharge more of his 
indebtedness by one hundred eagles than by a thousand silver 
dollars. When these were carried to the mint of Paris, and 
melted down into bullion, and restamped as French coin, the gold 
made a larger number of francs than the silver. The same was 
true at London, where the two metals had no legal relation to each 
other. The half-eagle was heavier than the English guinea, but 
five silver dollars would not sell for twenty-one shillings, sterling 
money. The New York merchant, therefore, who desired to pay 
his debt in England with coin, when the exchanges between New 
York and Liverpool were unfavourable, preferred to send eagles 
rather than dollars. In fact, the price of the ten dollar gold 
piece was quoted from $10.40 to $10.60; that is, one hundred 
eagles were worth 1,040 to 1,060 dollars of silver. 

At present, both our metallic coins circulate together. Ten 
eagles are equivalent to one hundred silver dollars. Neither is 
quoted at a discount. When ‘an export of the precious metals 
takes place, both are shipped together. The difference of value is 
so slight as to be inappreciable to the brokers who are sending 
coin abroad to meet their bills of exchange, or pay their foreign 
indebtedness, The quotations of bullion in the iveeeeat market, 
during the year 1855, placed gold of our standard at 75 shillings 
per ounce, and silver of the same fineness, from 5 shillings to 5 
shillings 14 pence. The average of these quotations gives a ratio 
of 14.81 between the two precious metals. As our eagle contains 
258 grains, and ten silver dollars contain 3,840 grains of the same 
fineness, their ratio is 14.89. The market value of bullion, at 
Liverpool, being thus nearly the same as the mint valuation, there 
is little if any choice which metal should be selected for expor- | 
tation. At the average quotations just given, it would be best to 
remit silver, since gold is valued a little higher at the mint than 
at Liverpook But the difference is too small to be of any import- 
ance. Under the old coinage law of 1792, which remained in 
force until 1834, the eagle contained 270 grains'22 carats fine, 
and the dollar 416 grains, of a fineness of 8,924 ten-thousandths. 
This gave a relative value of 15; that is, every thousand dollars 
of silver contained fifteen times as many grains of the pure metal 
as a thousand dollars of gold. . ‘ 

It thus appears that when our gold dollar was lighter than it’ 
now is, compared with silver, containing of pure metal only 6% per 
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cent. of the weight of the silver dollar, it was all exported as soon 
as it came from the mint, being sold in the market at 4 or 5 or 6 
per cent. premium ; and that now, when it contains a larger pro- 
portion of gold, 6.71 per cent., it circulates freely with the silver, 
and is not preferred at all for exportation. 

This history is decisive of the fall of gold or the rise of silver, 
because it shows that the price of gold, measured in silver, has 
declined in the last thirty years. As, however, the supply of 
silver has been nearly stationary, and the demand for it nearly 
the same, while the supply of gold has largely increased, it is 
evident that it is the gold which has depreciated, and not the 
silver that has risen in value. 

The history of our currency from 1834 to 1853 is a confirmation 
of the conclusion just mentioned. Under the influence of Gen. 
Jackson and Col. Benton, our Congress passed a law, in 1834, 
lessening the weight of the gold eagle from 270 to 258 grains. In 
1837, its fineness was altered from 22 carats to 900-thousandths. 
The fineness of the silver dollar was also changed to 900-thou- 
sandths, but its weight was so altered that the amount of pure 
silver in the coin remained the same as before. The changes in 
the gold coin were, however, both in the same direction. It was 
made lighter and less pure. ‘The alloy was increased from 3% to 4, 
and the weight was lessened twelve grains. 

The effect of this alteration in the mint value of gold, was to 
introduce it freely into our circulation. It did not come in rapidly, 
so as to exclude the silver, but it came in abundantly. The two 
metals circulated together, and were readily exchanged for each 
other. The country banks generally held their specie in silver, 
and often sold gold at a premium, but the city banks held both 
the precious metals in their vaults, and generally paid out both at 
their counters without any decided preference. Everything moved 
on without disturbance, until the discovery of the California mines 
in.1848. The treasures of Australia were opened in 1851, and the 
production of the two countries soon told upon our currency. The 
silver coin was rapidly bought up for export. The country mer- 
chants carried the dollars and half dollars received at their stores 
to New York, and sold them at a premium. The banks, finding 
their silver above par, sold it for gold, gaining three or four per 
cent. by the exchange. Their vaults were replenished with eagles 
instead of dollars, to redeem their bills and pay their depositors. 
The brokers sent our silver abroad until all the channels of circu- 
lation were drained, and small change became so scarce, that it 
caused great inconvenience in our daily transactions of business. 
In 1853 Congress interfered, and reduced the weight of the dollar 
from 4123 grains to 384, to prevent its exportation. The mint 
came into the market, and by paying 3 or 4 or 5 per cent. pre- 
mium for the silver in circulation, and by stamping a less quantity 
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than before with the old names of half dollar and dime, it has 
supplied us again with a silver currency. This interference of 
Congress was an acknowledgement of the depreciation of gold. 
The object and intention of the act of 1853 was to prevent the 
exportation of the silver coin, and it effected this object by 
debasing the dollar so as to put it on a par with the gold that had 
already been depreciated by its abundance. 

These two periods in our history tell, therefore, the same story. 
In 1830 and 1856, the comparative weight of the gold and silver 
coins of the same name was nearly the same; but in 1830 the 
gold was withdrawn from circulation on account of its superior 
value, while in 1856 it circulates freely. In 1840 and in 1852, the 
two were of exactly the same comparative weight; but the silver 
was withdrawn in 1852, while both circulated together in 1840. 
In the first case, the mint valuation in 1830 was below the market 
price, but its depreciation in 1856 brought the two together. In 
the second case, the value at the mint and in the market in 1840, 
were the same; but the depreciation of the gold in 1852 brought 
it below the market price of silver, and drove the silver out of 
circulation. 

The movements of the currency in other countries, accord 
with this conclusion. In England gold is the only legal tender, 
except for small sums under forty shillings. Silver being esti- 
mated higher by the mint than it is in the bullion market, the 
depreciation in gold has not yet made itself apparent in the with- 
drawal of the silver. The inferior currency, when both circulate 
together, will always drive out the superior. But the English 
silver of 1840, although inferior, could not displace the gold 
because of its illegality in large transactions, and the limited 
amount in circulation. By the act of Parliament passed in 1819, 
the silver crown of 5 shillings was made to contain 403.6 grains of 
pure silver, and as the pound contains 113 grains of pure gold, the 
ratio of the two metals at the mint is only 14.27. And as gold, 
although it has now depreciated considerably, is yet nearly 15 
times higher than silver, its legal value in the current coin is so 
low that it is more profitable to export it than silver. No disturb- : 
ance has therefore taken place in the English currency, on account 
of the depreciation of gold in the markets of the world. The 
silver coin is never exported, because it is rated too high at the 
English mint. It cannot push out the gold from circulation 
because it is not a legal tender for large amounts, and thus all is 
quiet and steady. In France, however, where the two metals have 
both been legal currencies, the equilibrium has been disturbed 
precisely as in the United States. The mint price of gold is 154 
times that of silver. Before 1850 this was lower than the market 
value, and by consequence silver was the great medium of circu- 
lation, and gold was at a premium. The price of gold was but 
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little higher in the market than at the mint, but still the excess 
was appreciable. The agio, or per centage above par, was seldom 
more than 1 or 14 per cent. Twelvethousandths was a om- 
mon quotation at Paris, and, as gold was more convenient than 
silver for many of the uses of currency, this premium was readily 
given. Silver was generally used in trade and in the small 
transactions of business; the gold by travellers and in the larger 
operations of commerce where bank notes might not be employed. 
The currency was therefore mainly of silver; on the principle 
well known and universally acknowledged, that, if two mediums be 
both current, the inferior will always exclude the superior. The 
exclusion was not complete, because gold was wanted for some pur- 
poses in which it was preferable to silver. The estimate of the 
circulating coin in France, by M. Leon Faucher, a banker and 
financier of high authority, gave 3,000 millions of silver francs, 
and 350 millions of gold, making a proportion of more than eight 
to one. But since 1850, all this is changed. The agio on gold 
has entirely disappeared, and silver is now quoted at a premium. 
The bankers are busy buying up the five franc pieces, which have so 
long been the principal currency of France, and sending them 
abroad to meet their foreign indebtedness. Gold is flowing into 
the country to supply its place. The Paris mint is busy coining 
napoleons and not francs. Slowly, but surely, the silver is drawn 
from the provincial channels of circulation and its place supplied 
with the new treasures of California and Australia. During the 
year 1855, the exports of silver were 318 millions of francs against 
an import of 121, showing a loss of 197 millions in a single year. 
At the same time the imports of gold were 381 millions against 
an export of 163, showing a gain of 218 millions, which slightly 
exceeds the loss of silver. During the last three years, the im- 
ports of gold over silver were 923 millions, and the exports of 
silver over gold were over 479 millions. 

For a long period of time the currency of France has been 
stable, when suddenly it is disturbed throughout the whole extent 
of the empire. The jewellers and manufacturers of plate have 
been melting down the silver for the arts and the luxuries of the 
people, the friction of constant handling is abrading and lightening 
the circulating coin, and to meet these demands no new supply is 
introduced. On the contrary, the bankers are busy shipping it 
abroad and importing gold in its stead. The new gold has to 
supply the place not only of the silver exported but of all that is 
consumed in the arts. Before 1850 the mint at Paris coined about 
15 millions of gold francs every year; now it sends forth about 
250 millions. In the last five or six years, probably one-fourth of 
the three thousand millions of French silver coin has been changed 
by the substitution of gold. Such a decided movement of specie 
furnishes an unanswerable argument for the depreciation of gold 
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since the discoveries of California and Australia in 1848 and 
1851. 

Some idea may be formed of the amount of this depreciation 
by the quotations in the English market of the price of silver. 
Gold being the only legal currency of Great Britain, silver is sold 
inthe market as any other commodity is, at the best price that can 
be obtained. The immense commerce of London and Liverpool 
with the new world, attracts to these ports nearly all the products 
of the American mines. This is the centre where they are gath- 
ered, and whence they are distributed to Europe and the East. 
The sales being large and frequent, and among many competitors, 
the market price approximates very nearly to the true value. As 
silver is easily moved from port to port, and the supply and 
demand both remarkably stable, the price is steady, and with- 
out much fluctuation. One or two per cent. in a year is the 
utmost range of prices. The sales being paid for in gold, which 
is the English standard of value, the price of silver will rise as 
gold depreciates; and this rise of one will measure the comparative 
depreciation of the other. The quotations for Mexican dollars per 
ounce on the first of January of the following years : 

1849, | 1850, 1851, 1852, » 1854, 1855, “ilies 
have been 583, 58%, 598, 59%, 604, 61%, 604, 
pence. On the 20th of September of the present year they were 
603, and on the 3d of October, 61 pence per ounce. If 602? be taken 
as the average rate for 1856, the rise compared with 1849 would 
be nearly 82 per cent, or, compared with 1850, about 37 per cent. 
Small as this is, it will disturb the currencies of every country 
where both metals are a legal tender, causing an export of silver 
and a substitution of gold in its stead. 

All these movements of the currency in the United States and 
France, and in other parts of the civilized world, do not establish 
a depreciation in the precious metals, but only an alteration in the 
relative value of gold and silver. We have spoken of the change 
as if it were caused by a depreciation in gold, because of the great 
increase in its production, while that of silver remained station- 
ary. But nothing yet brought forward reaches the question 
whether the circulating coin, which is the legal measure of value, 
and the great standard by which all the transactions of trade and 
commerce are compared, has declined or advanced. Both ma 
have risen, and silver more than gold. Both may have declined, 
and then it must have been gold more than silver. But whether 
the whole mass of the precious metals has varied so as to cause an 
advance or a decline in prices, or whether one has remained sta- 
tionary, is another question, and one of great importance. 

It is a common opinion, that the recent large supplies of gold 
have already produced a marked effect on prices; that the high 
rates which have prevailed for corn, cotton, and slaves—for sugar, 
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coffee, and iron, have been in part brought about by the enlarge- 
ment of the currency of the world. The slight depreciation of gold 
compared with silver, which we have been hitherto discussing 
could not have produced any considerable portion of these 
advances. A decline in gold of 3 or 4 per cent. would only raise 
cotton a quarter of a cent per pound, and this is almost inappre- 
ciable in the many fluctuations to which it is liable. The average 
advance in cotton, for example, during the last five years, is much 
greater than this: 


From 1845 to 1850 the total exports of cotton were...... 3,744,000,000 lbs. 
inom NOM cial ValUO Wasece\.cvessresssvede sta tcca ves Soesteees 276,318,093 dollars. 
Making an average price per pound Of..........eeceeeeeees 7 cents and 4 mills, 
In the five years from 1850 to 1855, the exports am’td to 4,745,000,000 Ibs. 
And their official valuation Was......cc..s.cceseccssceees 475,010,289 dollars. 
CVAD AAD <AVOLAGO"PVICO OL. <.s0ssesdan sco aawared «+ abdonde 10 cents per pound. 


Here is a rise of two cents and six mills, which is thirty-five 
per cent. on the average from 1845 to 1850. 

Similar advances have taken place in many important articles 
of commerce, and it is obvious that the small depreciation of gold 
compared with silver, amounting to 8 or 4 per cent., is insignifi- 
cant and almost inappreciable amongst the other disturbances to 
which the prices of all kinds of productions are exposed. 

Let us inquire, then, what is the amount of increase in the circu- 
lation? Has it caused an advance in prices, or has it been only 
one of many other causes? Have silver and gold both depreci- 
ated? And must the two be regarded as one in estimating their 
effect on prices ? 

Many estimates have been made of the amount of the metallic 
currency. Some of these have been made by bankers and finan- 
ciers; some by ministers of government; by officers of the mint ; 
by parliamentary committees; by writers on political economy ; 
and some by statisticians, who have studied this subject with much 
industry and labour. The facts that have been thus collected have 
not brought the different estimates very near each other, but they 
are sufficiently near for our present purpose. ‘The results of the 
several authorities have fixed the currencies of Europe and Amer- 
ica, for the year 1850, at from twelve to fifteen hundred millions 
of dollars. Since that time, the supplies from the mines have fur- 
nished to the mints six or seven hundred millions, thus making an 
increase of 40 or 50 per cent. As an increase of the circulating 
medium advances the price of commodities in the same ratio, if 
everything else remains the same, we have this astonishing result, 
that the mere change in the supply of the precious metals has 
raised the price of every article of consumption 40 or 50 per cent. 
in the last six years. It is the common opinion that the gold of 
California has had some effect of this kind, and that a great en- 
hancement of prices will soon take place under its influence, but 
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few have supposed so large an effect already produced. It is 
desirable, therefore, to investigate the facts with care before so 
great a change can be admitted. A rise of one-third on lands, 
houses, and slaves; on all the productions of agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry ; on wages, rents and profits; on everything 
that is bought and sold—because of the mere enlargement of 
the metallic currency, is so astounding a change, that it will claim 
more particular attention. 

At the commencement of the present century, the annual sup- 
ply of gold and silver from the American mines, was stated by 
Humboldt at 434 millions of dollars. This distinguished traveller 
visited the mining countries of the New World, and copied the offi- 
cial accounts of the mints, the treasuries, and the custom-houses. 
His history and his reputation opened to him records that had 
hitherto been kept secret from the rest of the world. He explored 
the mines, and learned the methods of smelting and purifying the 
silver. He visited the gold washings and the veins of precious 
ore, and inspected the machinery for crushing the quartz rock, out 
of which the gold was gathered. His reports are, therefore, reli- 
able and trustworthy. The valuable work of Mr. Jacob on “The 
Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,” was published 
in 1831, and brings our knowledge on this subject down to 1830. 
By his statistics, it appears that this American supply, after increas- 
ing a little up to 1810, fell off then very largely, on account of the 
Mexican and South American revolutions. The mints of Mexico, 
which, in 1800, coined more than half the amount from America, 
only issued 19 millions in 1810, and 11 millions in 1811, and 5 in 
1812, against 26 millions in 1809. In 18138, this coinage advanced 
to 11 millions, and maintained this average up to 1830. Peace 
being now generally restored, and English capital extensively 
introduced, the Mexican mines began to improve. The reports 
furnished to the British government by their several American 
consuls in consequence of a motion in the British Parliament in 
1830, and published by McCulloh in his ‘“‘ Commercial Diction- 
ary” in 1839, show that the supply from America was then 25 mil- 
lions against 194, the average product of the preceding ten years. 
Since that time, the supply has advanced considerably. Several 
statements in Hunt’s Magazine, and in the London Atheneum, and 
in the London Times, give the present production at 39 or 40 mil- 
lions. This includes all the North American and South American 
mines, except California. The receipts from Hungary and 
Saxony, and the rest of Europe, except Russia, and from the gold 
dust of Africa, is only five or six millions, and is nearly stationary. 
From Russia, the production has largely and rapidly increased. 
In 1829, it was three millions; in 1835, four; in 1840, six; in 
1842, ten; in 1844, thirteen ; in 1846, seventeen ; in 1848, twenty; 
and in 1850, twenty-one. The necessities of Russia during the 
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last five years, would encourage the workings of these Siberian 
mines, and thus prevent any decline. No increase, however, took 
place, as the coinage of the Russian mints, during this period, was 
nearly stationary. It was for 
1850, iMeual ks 1852, 1853, and 1854, 

20, 18, 20, 21, and 21 millions of rubles. 

From California and Australia have come, however, the larg- 
est supplies. Gold was first discovered on our Pacific coast in 
1848 ; but the deposits at the mint for coinage that year, were only 
$44,177. They increased rapidly for the next three years; since 
which time, they have remained nearly stationary. The total de- 
posits of California gold at the United States mint, both for coin 
and for bars, up to the end of 1855, according to the reports of the 
director of the mint, have been $313,234,507. The amount that 
had been mined, and sent off from San Francisco, is, however, 
much above these deposits. For the year 1851, for example, 
according to official returns in Chili, $2,372,000 were received 
from California. The shipments to Europe by steamers and sailing 
vessels, as far as appears by their manifests, were, in the same 
year, $4,600,000 ; the amounts carried by passengers to Europe, 
and to the several countries of South America, were large; the 
consumption by jewellers in California and the United States, of 
uncoined dust, was considerable; and the amounts circulated on 
the Pacific coast of pieces stamped by private bankers, amounted 
to several millions. In 1853, the shipments to London alone were 
$4,975,662, and in 1854, they were $3,781,080. For the seven 
years, ending with 1855, the total production must have exceeded 
four hundred millions; probably 450 would be near the true pro- 
duction to the end of 1855; but to err, if at all, on the safe side 
we will count it at only 400 millions. 

The Australian gold fields were discovered in 1851. The ex- 
ports to Great Britain, in this year, were £906,336. In 1852, they 
were £9,735,000. In 1853, 1854, and 1855, they were £10,347,000, 
£9,028,000, and £11,512,000. Here is an official export of more 
than two hundred millions of dollars. -If to this be added 
the amounts exported to other countries both of Europe and 
America, and those carried by passengers and not entered at the 
Oustom-house, the total supply must certainly exceed 210 millions. 
We have thus a total production for the six years from 1850 to 
1855 inclusive, of a thousand millions of dollars, viz. : 


[Diver (GAIN AIINIEN co octcmeic ca coopbososde ane conEcrosuonr -aeUnaCcreeonasace 400 millions. 
SCMMMGYE HST PATIICTI CAMM INITIO me seiise ceecenecrsieicic sis e'sleiejs\s\ejeie cls» eieaje's 240 ¢“ 
“ Europe and Africa.......ecssesceeesseeereeeeeeseneeeereeeenees 80 6 
MELT ait etn a NI ar are SA Hoos Seleise/sraccesis’s secs 3cisiiees si 120 6“ 
Hem Sta LA eee sein consioeeeee ee ee siaeaisiecie sa sides ee shale esata 210 “ 
Making the total in Europe and Aimerica........seseseeeesseeees 1,000 ss 
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Of this production and of the silver coin previously existing, a 
large export has been made to Indiaand China. From the time of 
Pliny, who styled the East “the great sink of the precious metals,” 
the outgoings of specie from Europe to Asia have continued almost 
without interruption. In 1800 the annual remittances by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Levant, and through Russia, were 
placed by Humboldt at 254 millions of dollars. The great exten- 
sion of English manufactures, for a time nearly stopped this drain. 
In 1830 the exports of specie from Bengal to Europe and America 
exceeded the imports. The same was true for China in 1882. 
But recently the current has returned to its old course, and at the 
present time it has swelled to a greater magnitude than at any 
former period. For 1856 the exports from England alone have 


been at the rate of 50 millions per annum. Mr. Walsh, late Pro- | 


fessor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, says that 
over 105 millions have been exported from England in the five 
years from 1851 to 1855. For 1855 they were £7,358,161; tor 
1854, 1858, 1852, and 1851, they were £4,300,302; £4,590,867 ; 
£3,551,977, and £1,818,380. Adding in the year 1850, and 
making a small allowance for other countries besides Great Britain, 
and for the trade through Turkey and Russia, the result for the six 
years from 1850 to 1855 may possibly reach 140 millions. 

The wear of the coins, according to the rule of Jacob, would be 
380 millions for the whole six years. The consumption in the arts 
for jewelry and plate have been estimated at 28 millions per 
annum by the same author; at 22 by Mr. Seaman, in his valuable 


work on “The Progress of the Nations in Industry and Wealth,” | 
published in 1850; at 18 millions by Humboldt, and at 17 by | 
McCulloch. Taking the highest of these estimates, and allowing | 
something for the increase in population and wealth for the last | 


five years, the consumption in the arts may be counted at 30 mil- 


lions per annum. The total outgoings, then, from the thousand | 


millions produced, will be three hundred and fifty millions, viz.: 


ForuthéxexportsrtojeA Siagreicccons. soiiras asp ees cce mete e ete 140 millions. | 
Rornthe wearandslosssoficoinsseecevens: aeeeneee rtm ane ce neoaete 30 ie 
And. for,constimption im thesarts i ames» enacts wnaaee savenee aay seers 180 s 
Making total. Of otinps srsumeeinnpnccanmunsesecokidtewwes amicus siete 850 se 
And. leavin FOr MON 5 C08 20 oni escent acagee «Oeamevoeatect: 650 i 


No one can review these figures without perceiving that this 


result is the minimum addition that has been made to the metallic 
currency of 1850—the smallest allowances for supplies and the 
largest estimates for consumption having been uniformly adopted. 

It might be a matter of interest to know where this accumu- 
lated treasure has gone. By reference to the coinage of our mints 
and our exports of specie to foreign countries, as published by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it will be seen that the coinage of gold 
in the six years ending 1855 amounted to $313,932,820; while the 
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excess of our exports of specie over the imports in the same period 
was only $174,394,190. Besides this addition to our domestie 
coin of more than than 139 millions, it is well known that many 
millions more are brought in annually by immigrants from abroad; 
and this importation, unnoticed at the Custom-house, far exceeds 
the consumption in the arts, and the loss by wearing and by other 
causes. So that not less than 150 millions of the 650 added to 
the currency of the world, are to be found in the United States. 
If the increase in other countries is only half as rapid as it is here, 
the whole of the new supply is easily accounted for. In a recent 
report made to the Emperor of the French by his Minister of 
Finance, we learn that the excess of imports over exports in 
France since 1850 has been 160 millions. So that, even after 
allowing for losses and consumption in France, much more than 
100 millions of the 650 is to be found in that country. The 
remainder is to be looked for in the rest of Europe. 

The total amount of the precious metals used as coin was esti- 
mated by Jacob in 1830, at fifteen hundred millions of dollars. 
They were then decreasing; but the revived working of the 
American mines, and the rapid advance of the Russian supply, 
soon put a stop to the decrease, and kept them nearly stationary 
until 1850. Humboldt’s estimate for the year 1800 was lower 
than Jacob’s. .Seaman’s, for 1830, and 1840, and 1850, is very 
nearly twelve hundred millions for each of the three periods. HH 
we take the largest of these, the addition of 650 millions is forty- 
three per cent. on the coin in circulation in 1850. 

An enlargement of the currency, if everything else remained 
the same, would cause an advance of the price of commodities in 
precisely the same ratio. This principle we are familiar with in 
the expansion and contraction of our banks, and it is confirmed 
by all experience. Its operation is readily seen when irredeem- 
able paper money constitutes the currency; but the principle is 
precisely the same when the circulating medium consists of coin. 
In both cases a decrease in the worth of the usual measure of 
value causes prices to advance. Just as a diminution of the 
length of a yard stick would increase the number of yards in a 
piece of cloth, or a lightening of the pound weight would increase 
the number of pounds in a bag of cotton, so the reduction in the 
worth of a dollar would increase the number of dollars for which 
any article might be purchased; that is, would advance all the 
prices of merchandise. The yard is the unit of length, the pound 
of weight, and the dollar of value; and any diminution in either 
increases the number of times that the unit would be contained in 
the given magnitude. Money is not a perfect invariable measure 
of value, but it is the legal and the common one. The yard is 
subject to some changes from temperature, still it is the legal 
standard by which all linear distances are reckoned. The pound 
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changes its true weight when the air that surrounds it ex- 
pands or contracts, or when it is carried to different latitudes or 
elevations. These, then, are not perfect measures ; in fact for some 
of the exacter purposes of science allowances are made for these 
variations, so as to obtain an unchangeablestandard. In like man- 
ner is gold an impertect and invariable measure of value, though 
the legal and common standard by which all contracts are made. 

Now if this measure should be lessened ; if the precious metals 
could be found as abundant as coal; if they could be procured as 
easily as iron, or copper, or lead; if the cost of producing them 
should decline; if the gold dust should descend on the earth in 
showers and be gathered as water, the price of every commodity 
must advance in the same ratio as the standard declines. The 
price of a bag of cotton is the number of dollars it will command, 
and a decline in their worth would enlarge the number of dollars 
that would be required to purchase the cotton. 

It does not always follow that an increased abundance of an 
article is an index of its decline. This is generally the case, how- 
ever. The true average market value is determined by the cost of 
production. But when, in consequence of the discovery of new 
mines more easily and cheaply worked than those formerly known, 
the supply of any metal is rapidly increased, it indicates a decline 
in the cost of production; and the supply goes on increasing until 
the price falls to the exact cost of bringing the metal to market. 
The enlargement of the supply isa measure of the decreasing cost of 
producticn. So the increased amount of current coin is a measure 
of a decrease in its worth, and of the advance in the price or 
money value of every article of merchandise. 

These consequences are acknowledged by all writers on political 
economy, and confirmed by universal experience. The facts 
which we have brought together, being once established, the con- 
clusion is irresistible, that prices have advanced since 1850 in the 
same ratio with the precious metals. This advance, is, however, 
only true if everything else remained the same. But as the popu- 
lation of the world has increased a little in six years, and as com- 
modities have been more or less multiplied, so that a larger amount 
of specie is needed to circulate them; the average advance in 

“prices on aceount of the gold discoveries of 1848 and 1851 cannot 
be as large as 43 per cent., but must be reduced in proportion to 
the increased demand. Our population in the United States and 
in Canada has increased 15 or 20 per cent. in that time, but the 
rate in Europe is very different. The subjects of Queen Victoria 
are not 5 per cent. more numerous than in 1850, and the inhabit- 
ants of the other countries of Europe not two per cent. The 
increase of commodities is not probably larger than that of popu- 
lation. And to balance these demands for additional currency, we 
have the facilities furnished by new banks, which, by securing 
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deposits from their customers, and permitting them to transact 
their daily business by checks, lessen the demand for coin or bank 
notes. But if we give to the enlarged demand its fullest influence, 
the 43 per cent. advance cannot be reduced below 35 or 40. So 
that we are forced to the conclusion, that under the influence of 
the new supplies of gold from California and Australia, a rise 
of more than a third has already taken place in the average prices 
of all the products of industry. 

This is very large, but it is no more than the facts warrant, and 
the fullest reliance may be placed on the result. This change, 
great as it is already, is still going on. The receipts trom Caii- 
fornia and Australia are only begun, and when other years have 
accumulated their influence, the eitect will increase with time, and 
disturb still more those prices which are the basis of our business 
and our commerce. 

It might be supposed, at first sight, that the per centage of 
incyease in the precious metals should be counted on the whole 
cireulation of specie and paper money. But a little reflection will 
correct any such notion. An increased supply of coin permits the 
banks to expand their issues, and, as self-interest always impels 
them to extend their circulation as much as possible, the paper 
money will be sure to enlarge, par? passu, with the specie. This 
expansion has taken place in the United States, as appears by the 
bank returns published by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
show that the circulation of the paper money advanced in the six 
years between 1849 and 1855 from 115 to 187 millions. The wars 
in Euroye, and the consequent demand for specie for remittances 
to the East, and the want of confidence in paper money in the 
troublous times of the last few years, may not have permitted as 
large an advance there, in bank notes as in specie; but the differ- 
ence cannot be large—not enough to effect the conclusion that has 
_ just been established. 

The great reduction in value, which has been insisted on, in 
regard to the circulating coin, may seem inconsistent with the 
slight depreciation of gold which was mentjoned in a former part 
of this article; but the inconsistency is only apparent. The 3 or 4 
per cent. depreciation which has taken place in gold, is entirely 
with reference to silver. As long as both metals circulate together 
at any large commercial points, as at Havre or Paris, a change in 
the value of one cannot take place without carrying the other with 
it; nor can any greater change than two or three or four per cent. 
take place in one when measured by the other. Just as if wheat 
should rise in price in New York, it would bring up with it rye, 
and corn, and buckwheat, and other grains that could be used in 
its place. If the ordinary price of wheat were a dollar, while the 
three other grains, just mentioned, were ordinarily 60 cents, a rise 
of 50 cents in wheat would cause an advance of nearly 30 cents in 
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the others. The price of rye, measured in wheat, would be three- 
fifths, or nearly three-fitths, at all times; the comparative worth of 
one, measured in the other, remaining nearly invariable. Six 
bushels of wheat would buy ten of corn, both when wheat was 
scarce, and when it was plenty. The rise is in wheat, but it ex- 
tends to the other grains. So it would be, if, instead of a rise, a 
decline should take place. These principles are exactly the same 
for money. There is no depreciation in silver of itself. The pre- 
sent production is not equal to the consumption in the arts and 
the exportation to the East. The abundant supplies from Califor- 
nia make gold depreciate two or three per cent. at first, and 
immediately this metal is transferred to where silver can be found. 
By taking the place of the silver, and driving it out of circulation, 
the silver becomes abundant compared with the demand for it, and 
depreciates. The two currencies would be then nearly together 
again, until a farther depreciation of gold takes place by a new 
supply. A second substitution, a second release of silver, avid a 
second decline succeed each other. If the decline in gold is énly 
one per cent., this substitution is made slowly; a difference of two 
or three per cent. accelerates it very much; and four or five per 
cent. is che maximum depreciation that can possibly occur, while 
both metals are used together as a circulating medium. But this 
two or three or four or five per cent. is not the measure of the total 
depreciation of the gold, but only the temporary excess of its de- 
preciation over that of silver. 

The future progress of this decline in the value of the 
precious metals, and of the rise in prices, will go on in pre- 
cisely the same manner for the future as it has in the past. It 
was felt first in the United States, because of our excessive mint 
valuation of gold, under the laws of 1834 and 1837. We counted 
it worth sixteen times as much as silver, and its depreciation 
was felt here soonest. When our silver was nearly all carried off, 
Congress interfered and lowered the mint value of gold to 15 times 
that of silver. The ratio in France is 153, and the abstraction of 
silver is now going on there. The amount in circulation being 
very large, and commerce in France being comparatively sluggish, 
the displacement goes on slowly. But unless a change is soon 
made in the mint regulations of Paris, the silver will disappear as 
it did here, and force the government to adjust the mint value of 
the two metals to the market rates. This may be done by raising 
the amount of gold in the napoleon, or reducing the weight of the 
silver piece of five francs. The latter was the plan adopted in the 
United States, but either would produce the same effect. If the 
government should make this alteration, then the demand for the 
Kast, and for the arts, exceeding, as it does, the annually supply of 
silver from the mines, must be met by the coins of Germany or 
other countries where silver is in circulation. When the mint 
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prices of the two precious metals in these countries shall be altered 
so as to prevent the exportation of the silver, new calls will be 
made on the United States, or on France, and another lightening 
of the silver coins will be required. The value of gold being only 
10 or 12 times that of silver in the markets of the Kast, the exports 
ot the precious metals thither must long continue to be of silver 
only. Nowhere in Asia is gold a legal tender, silver being every- 
Where the only lawful currency. There was, for many years, a 
tendency to introduce the gold mohur into circulation in India, 
through the influence of the East India Company. It was author- 
ized to be received in the payment of taxes, and was beginning to 
have general circulation. It never had, however, the sanction of 
the government as a legal coin. When the depreciation of gold 
commenced in 1851 and 1852, the people of India began to pay 
their dues to government and to other persons more and more 
largely in gold. They refused, however, to receive it back from 
the government, because it was not as valuable as silver, and be- 
cause the government was obliged, in good faith and by law, to 
pay in silver. The Indian government, perceiving the inextricable 
difficulties into which they were likely to fall by having all their 
receipts in one metal, while compelled to make their payments in 
another, issued a notification in December, 1852, that, from the 
first of January following, no more gold should be received into 
the treasury. Thus ended, for the present, all the isles of stop- 
ping the Eastern drain of silver, and confined to Europe the new 
treasures of California and Australia. The great channels of cir- 
culation in all these countries of Europe where gold and silver 
both circulate by law, must be filled with gold, and from time to 
time new changes must be introduced to retain the silver. After 
one or two alterations have been made in the mint valuations 
of silver in France and the United States, and in other countries 
of Europe, England must receive her call for silver, and her shil- 
ling token must be given up. By her laws, gold is only 14.4 more 
valuable than silver; but the abundant production of gold, and the 
increased need for silver, will bring the more precious metal down 
to this ratio, and force England at last to the same changes that 
had been found necessary in other countries. This course must 
be continued until the depreciation of gold and the rise in prices 
shall prevent the working of some of the mines, by so diminishing 
the amount of commodities that can be obtained for the labour em- 
ployed in mining, that it can be more profitably employed in other 
pursuits. When this withdrawal of labour and capital from the 
mines shall so reduce the supply that the production shall equal the 
consumption of the world, both for the arts and for the wear and loss 
of coin, then the equilibrium will be restored, the depreciation will 
cease, and prices will no longer advance. The tendency towards 
this equilibrium will be in both directions. The decline in gold 
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will lessen the profits of the miners and discourage production. At 
the same time it will increase the demand for ornaments and 
watches and plate, and because of the enlarged amount of coin in 
circulation, made necessary by the rise in prices, it will also 
increase the loss by wear and by shipwreck. This enlargement of 
the demand for annual supplies of gold, as well as the decrease of 
supplies from the mines, will unite, therefore, in restoring the 
equilibrium between the production and the consumption of the 
precious metals. 

Although this progress must go on, it will not continue as rapid 
hereafter as it is at present. Every enlargement of the currency 
lessens the per centage which the annual supplies bear to the whole 
coin in circulation, so that the rise in prices will be in a diminished 
ratio. The advance in the money value of European merchandise 
will increase the demand for the products of the East. If cotton 
shall continue to be worth nine or ten cents a pound, or shall 
advance to still higher rates, the imports from the East Indies will 
increase. If silks shall advance at Lyons, new activity will be 
given to the commerce with Asia. If the price of coffee rises, the 
enlarged consumption of tea will cause more extensive shipments 
from the Chinese empire. In like manner will the advance of 
sugar, of hemp, and of every production of the East, encourage our 
trade with that quarter of the world. These new imports into 
Europe must be met by larger shipments of specie, and thus the 
annual demand from the mines will be increased, and the eyuili- 
brium of supply and demand hastened. 

In the present and prospective disturbances of the currencies 
of the world, the most favourable opportunity is presented to the 
governments of Europe and America to adopt a uniform coinage. 
In the United States we have twice changed our coins during the 
last quarter of a century; why did we not accommodate them to 
the coins of England and France, with which countries our com- 
merce isso large? In 1834 our half-eagle contained 123.75 grains 
of pure gold. It now has 116.1. Why was it not changed to 
113.001, so as to correspond to the English sovereign? In 1850 
our dollar contained 371% grains of pure silver. It now has 345.6. 
Why was it not made exactly equal to the five-frane piece of 
France, which has 347.3864 grains? These accommodations could 
easily have been made, and would have afforded great facilities for 
trade and commerce. As France will soon be forced to change her 
mint values of gold and silver, why not invite her to a treaty 
arrangement, by which uniformity in coinage will be secured 
between the two countries? As England is anxious to secure a 
decimal currency, why shall not the three countries work together, 
and adopt a common system in which a dollar and an eagle, a 
franc and a napoleon, a shilling and a sovereign, shall be of the 
same fineness, and exact multiples of a common unit, so that they 
can be readily exchanged for each other ? 
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Such an arrangement is called for by strong interests, and it 
can be effected without any violation of good faith, or any inter- 
ference with the contracts between the citizens of their respective 
countries. The losses and inconvenience of the existing arrange- 
ments are very great. We are large exporters of gold, and our 
eagles and haif-eagles are shipped by every steamer to Liverpool, 
and then transported to London, the great centre of the commerce 
of the world. As our coins are not current in Great Britain, the 
Directors of the Bank of England send these coins at once to the 
mint, new and beautiful as they are; and no seigniorage being 
required by the government, they are sent without hesitation 
or delay. Here they are re-melted and refined. A new and dif- 
ferent amount of alloy is mixed with the pure metal, and the gold 
is re-issued in the shape of sovereigus, having the stamp of Eng- 
land on them instead of that of the United States. The coin is 
returned to the bank, only to be transferred to Paris, where it is 
again uncurrent. Fresh, and new, and pure, as sterling coin can 
be, it is transmitted to the French mint, melted and purified again, 
alloyed with a difterent per centage of copper, and returned to the 
Bank of France. There is no rest for it here. It must be sent to 
Germany or Spain, to Austria or Russia, to be melted, alloyed, and 
stamped again, with new names, devices, and weights; and at 
every transfer there is a loss in value; at every recoinage there is 
an expenditure of capital and labour, a waste of metal, of time, and 
of interest. The government, the people, and the merchant all lose, 
and nothing is gained by any one. Not even the money changers 
are benefitted by the operations, for they have to give their time 
and their skill, and their industry, for the charges they make for 
exchange. 

These losses are small compared with the inconvenience to the 
merchants and the injury to commerce. The price of exchange 
would be largely decreased by a uniform currency. As it is im- 

ossible in any part of the United States that exchange on New 
Vr ork or Boston should rise or fall more than a quarter or a half 

er cent., or at farthest one per cent., so exchanges between New 
York and Havre, or New York and Liverpool, could only vary 
a fraction of one per cent., if the coins of the two countries were 
current in both, or if their exact value was generally known. The 
price of exchange would then be the mere cost of transporting the 
coin, while now it varies two or three per cent., or more. The 
general ignorance of the exact value of foreign coins, tends to 
narrow the trade to a few merchants engaged in that particular 
branch of commerce, and thus interferes with the free competition 
which is the life of business, and the best security for fairness 
among merchants, and for prosperity and activity in commerce. 
When cotton is quoted at Havre as worth so many francs per 
hundred kilogrammes, or as having risen or fallen so many 
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centimes per half kilogramme, few persons understand the quota- 
tions, dr the amount of the advance, or of the decline. Business 
is thus shackled and restrained because only a few know how to 
act, on account of the difference of coins and the mysteries of 
exchange. 

Free trade, free interchange of commodities, free intercourse 
between the business men of every country, is the great discovery 
of modern politics; and everything that tends to promote it is to 
be cherished and encouraged. Uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures would be a great desideratwm also, and every aid should be 
given to bringing about a “‘ consummation so devoutly wished for.” 
But, as governments move slowly, and as so radical a change in the 
ideas, and names, and magnitudes, as is implied in a uniformity of 
weights and measures, can only be effected with difficulty, there is 
no reason to delay the changes in the currency till all shall be 
rendered uniform. The reasons for making the coins uniform are 
much stronger than those which favour uniformity of weights and 
of measures. The object can be effected with ease, with simplicity, 
without disturbing names, and without violating contracts. Some 
changes are absolutely necessary, and in making them it is just as 
easy to stop where some neighbouring nation has stopped, as to go 
beyond or to fall short of their limit. Besides, the coin itself is 
exported while weights and measures are not. Cloth, and wine, 
and iron, are shipped from one country to another, and are then 
bought and sold by different measures than before. But the 
measures themselves are not transferred beyond the boundaries of 
the State which employs them. When coins, however, are carried 
abroad, they are not only merchandise, but standards of value, and 
to deprive them of this last quality is to lessen their utility, injure 
the exporter, and disturb the transactions of commerce. 

The present time being so suitable for this reformation, when 
changes in the currency are made indispensable in consequence of 
disturbances in the values of the precious metals, by the opening 
of new sources of supply, it is important that this change should 
be made on correct principles, in good faith with the people of 
the several countries, and with as great advantage as possible to 
the interests of commerce, of free trade, and of international 
brotherhood. . 

1. In any reformation of the coinage of different countries, it is of 
the highest and most indispensable importance that justice between 
man and man, and between the governments and the people, 
should be preserved inviolate. Very slight changes in the current 
coins may, however, be made without violating this principle. In 
1834, 1837, and 1853, the United States altered the value of their 
coins, but a severe scrutiny of the several acts of Congress will not 
establish any unfair or unjust principle in our legislation on this 
subject. If any wrong was done, it was too slight to be worthy of 
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notice. The debasement of the coinage has been the disgrace of 
kings and emperors in dark and barbarous ages and countries, and 
the iniquities of a depreciated and irredeemable paper money 
have been sanctioned in modern times by nearly every country in 
the civilized world. These wrong-doings have not been confined 
to Europe or America, to the present century or to the preceding 
one. But whether approved by sovereigns or by the people, they 
are none the less dishonourable and wicked. Let the public faith 
be kept pure, untarnished, inviolate. No repudiation, no pay- 
ment of obligations in name and not in reality, can be tolerated or 
approved by the three great nations who are at the head of the 
commerce and the civilization of the present age. 

2. In any change that may be made, it is most desirable to 
retain as much as possible of the present state of things. This is 
important in all reformations; but in matters of business it is 
especially important. Nothing enters so completely into our daily 
life and thoughts as money. Not that all persons are absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain or in the accumulation of wealth, but the 
price of every article of food and clothing, of everything we con- 
sume or produce, is of necessity often presented to our minds. 
Our habits of thought and action in regard to cost and prices are 
thus deeply fixed in our nature, and to uproot them will be difficult, 
if not impossible. 

3. It is greatly to be desired that the French gramme should 
be employed as the unit by which all the coins shall be weighed. 
This weight was adopted by France at the suggestion of her men 
of science, under the influence of the strongest feelings of fra- 
ternity among all nations. It was not obtained by weighing a 
grain of wheat from the valleys of the Seine, or by measuring the 
foot or the arm of a French emperor, but from the great earth 


_ herself, which, being the common property of all nations and peo- 


ple, furnishes an appropriate metre for a universal standard. It is 
not dependent on an arbitrary weight deposited among the 
State archives, which may be lost or destroyed. The circumference 
of the earth supplies the metre, and the weight of a certain meas- 
ure of water determines the gramme. The English and American 
ound, or ounce, or grain, have no such claims to preservation. 
Perfectly arbitrary, dependent on a standard pound kept in the 
Tower at London, they present no claims to recognition out of the 
country where they have been adopted. A Frenchman or an Ital- 
ian, a Mexican or a Brazilian, sees nothing in them that he can 
appreciate; while for the metre and the gramme every civilized 
eople of the globe admires the science and skill with which they 
Rave been determined, and approves of them as good and proper 
measures for the use of all mankind. 
4. It is also desirable to preserve, as far as possible, the deci- 
mal system. This has been adopted in France and the United 
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States, and its advantages are so great that it would be impossible 
to induce us to return to the old system of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, of livres, derniers, and sols. The English have not yet 
adopted this system, but an earnest desire among the merchants, 
the politicians, and the scientific men, has been expressed in its fa- 
vour. A commission of distinguished statesmen and men of science, 
has been appointed by Parliament on this subject, and the wit- 
nesses examined, as well as the commission, have been unanimous 
in recommending it. Many difficulties are presented to its general 
introduction, especially as to weights and measures, but a slight 
effort will overcome them all, as far as relates to the coinage. 

5. A fifth point, not less important and indispensable, is the 
preservation of the common names, applying them as near as pos- 
sible to the same absolute values. If a shilling or a pound or a 
dollar or a franc were abrogated entirely, no force of law in a free 
country like ours could drive them out of use. In spite of pains 
and penalties, the people would still employ them in their daily busi- 
ness transactions; in their private calculations and estimates ; in 
their books and accounts and sales and purchases. And if the 
law should affix these names to new coins of different values, the 
confusion between the old and new systems would lead to misunder- 
standings and disputes and hardships and injustice, so that trouble 
and wrong, instead of peace and equity, would follow the efforts to 
introduce harmony and uniformity among all nations. 

6. In making any new system, it should conform to the recent 
change in the comparative value of gold and silver, and fall 
a little below the existing ratio, so as to anticipate any slight dete- 
rioration of gold which may hereafter take place. 

The increased supply of gold from California and Australia 
has produced, as yet, but little effect on the comparative value of 
gold and silver. The market value of gold before 1850, was 154 
or 16; but it has now receded to 14% or 15. The quotations for the 
last report of the London market, were for 

Foreign gold in bars, (standard) per ounce, £38 17s. 9d. 

Silver in bars, (standard) “c 5s. 24d. 

The standards for the two metals are different. The gold has 
one-twelfth alloy, the silver 72 per cent. The ratio between the 
two then becomes 14.89. It would not, therefore, be well to rate 
the gold higher than 14% times the value of silver. 

7. It is desirable that the fineness of all the coins should be the 
same, and that this fineness should not be expresed in the anti- 
quated nomenclature of the English, as so many carats, quarters, 
and fractions of a quarter, but in percentage, as has been done in 
France since 1816, and as has been done in the United States since 
1837. ‘This fineness is 90 per cent. in both countries, and there is 
no good reason why this should not be adopted by all. 

8. All changes in the coinage of the two metals should be made 
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in that metal, which, even though legal, is not current. In Eno- 
land, gold only is a legal tender, and the principal metal employed 
as a currency. From 1717 to 1816, gold was overvalued at the 
British mint, and silver was, theretore, excluded from circulation. 
In 1816, a change was made in the silver coin, and gold was un- 
dervalued, but silver not being made a legal tender for more than 40 
shillings, was kept out of circulation. The change in England 
ought then to be in silver. 

In France, before the recoinage of 1785, as well as since that 
period, gold was undervalued at the mint, and was, therefore 
excluded from circulation. The present change should, therefore, 
be in gold; but it must be made soon, if made at all, for the abs 
preciation now going on in gold has brought it below the mint 
value in France, and it is flowing thither rapidly, and driving the 
silver out of circulation. 

In the United States, since 18538, gold is the only lawful stand- 
ard of value, silver not being a legal tender for more than five 
dollars. This important change in our currency was made in the 
recent bill for lightening our silver coin. Any change that shall 
be made, ought, theretore, to be in our silver; which, though cur- 
rent, has no legal value, except for the purposes of small change. 

By following out this condition, the governments will act in 
good faith with their citizens. When gold does not circulate, any 
alterations in it will be neither inconvenient nor unjust—and so of 
silver. Ifonly one metal is current or legal, the understanding 
and intention in every agreement, and in every obligation, is to 
pay a certain number of dollars or franes or pounds, in the legal 
or current coin, and any changes that may be made in the other 
uncurrent or illegal metal, will not interfere with the contracts or 
engagements of the citizens. 

9. It is important to preserve the france as the unit for silver, 
and the pound as the unit for gold. These have many claims for 
preservation, which the dollar and the eagle have not. The franc 
is intimately connected with the metrical system, introduced by 
the scientific men of France, and founded on the measure of the 
earth’s circumference. It is legalized in Belgium, and extensively 
used in Italy and other countries of Europe. ‘The present pound has 
been preserved unchanged for more than a hundred years. It was 
introduced with the House of Hanover, and, since 1717, has been 
the only unit of account in England. It survived the suspension 
of specie payments during the French revolution, and _ the violent 
changes in the currency of Great Britain, made by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1819. Since that time, the sovereign has been the only legal 
and the only current unit of the United Kingdom. ‘The silver dol- 
lar and the gold eagle of the United States have neither been made 
sacred by time nor by uniformity. The dollar has recently been 
diminished seven per cent., and the eagle has been three times 
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changed in less than a quarter of acentury. Our country is new, 
and our people flexible and ready for reformation and improve- 
ment. Used to change, we cannot claim that our coinage should 
be adopted as the model for old, stable, and conservative coun- 
tries, where innovation is a crime, and reform the signal of danger 
and alarm. 

It might seem difficult at first sight to retain all these import- 
ant requisites, and secure uniformity without disturbing the exist- | 
ing system to an incovenient and alarming extent—to preserve the _ 
gramme, the pound, the franc, and the decimal system, the present 
names and values, and the recent ratio between gold and silver, 
without violating good faith, or interfering with the obligations 
between man and man. But though difficult, it may be done. 

If the france is retained as the silver unit, it will be easy to 
accommodate our dollar to this, by making it exactly equal to five 
francs. This would increase its present amount of pure silver only 
about one-half of one per cent.; and as we have, but three years 
since, reduced it seven per cent., so small a change is unexcep- 
tionable. 

If 14% be taken as the proper ratio between gold and silver, the 
weight of 25 francs in gold will be readily determined. The pure 
silver would weigh 1123 grammes, and the gold7.62712. This would | 
equal 117.7505 grains, and agree almost exactly with 1,000 English 
farthings. An ounce of standard gold, or 440 grains of pure gold, | 
is coined at the English mint into £3 17s. 10#d. So that a pound 
contains 113.0016 grains, and a 1,000 farthings 117.7100. This 
differs from the 25 trancs only three hundredths of one per cent. 
If the 25 francs of gold were made to weigh exactly 7$ grammes, 
the agreement would be still more complete, although the ratio | 
between the two metals would then be a trifle less than 14%. The | 
number of grains in 7$ grammes is 117.7178, which differs from 
1,000 farthings of the present English standard pound less than the 
ten thousandth part. By counting 25 francs a guinea, or a thou- 
sand farthings, and by making the france and the guinea of these 
two weights, viz., 43 grammes of silver, and 7§ grammes of gold, 
the currencies of France and England could be brought into har- 
mony with each other, and with the market rates of gold and silver. 
By increasing our half-eagle from 116.1 grains of pure gold to 
117.7178, the coins of. the three nations would become identical. 
These are all the changes that are necessary to bring the three cur- 
rencies into harmony. 

1. As to the gold coins: to make the American half-eagle and 
the French piece of twenty-five francs identical with a new English 
coin containing one thousand sterling farthings, to be called a guinea. 
Its weight to be 7? grammes of pure gold, or 842 of standard gold, 
ot 90 per cent. fineness. : 

2. As to the silver coins: to make the American dollar and 
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the English four shilling piece, which they propose to denominate 
a double florin (but which ought to be called a dollar), iden- 
tical with the five franc piece of the French, viz., 22} grammes of 
pure silver, or 25 grammes of standard silver, of 90 per cent. 
fineness. 

These changes cannot be objected to by the United States, 
because they are too slight to be noticed in the ordinary transactions 
of commerce, and because they tend to repair the slight injustice 
of our legislation of 1853, by increasing the dollar, which was then 
made 7 per cent. lighter than it had been, and by increasing the 
eagle about one per cent., which: by its real depreciation had made 
the change of 1853 necessary. 

It ought not to be objected to in England, because their principal 
currency is in gold, and that is retained unaltered. The new pro- 
posed coins—a florin and a guinea—would be exactly equal to 100 
and 1,000 farthings, and would thus permit them to introduce the 
decimal system, without changing their unit or altering their com- 
mon names. The present money of account could easily be reduced 
to the new coins, and existing contracts settled with simplicity and 


justice. Thus, £3 5s. 6d. reduced to farthings, would give 3,144 


farthings, or 3.144 guineas, or 3 guineas 1 florin and 44 
farthings. The shilling might be made to contain 124 pence, or 
fifty farthings, and be exactly half the florin. This guinea is not 
of exactly the same weight as the coin formerly used of that name, 
but as the name is familiar, and the new coin nearly of the same 
value as the present guinea, the name might be retained. 

The greatest difficulty would probably come from France. 
Her five franc silver piece is indeed retained unaltered. Her 
gramme is made the unit by which all the coins are to be weighed. 
The decimal system, for which she has made so many exertions 
and sacrifices, is extended to England. The standard of fineness, 
long since adopted by her and then by the United States, is made 
universal. By all these alterations the pride and self-love of the 
French would be gratified; but as she would be required to call in 
her present gold coins and substitute in their stead new ones of 
greater weight, opposition might be expected. The present napo- 
Jeon of 20 francs is 154 times lighter than 20 silver frances. The 
proposed coin of 25 francs (which ought to be called an eagle), is 
only 14% timés lighter. The present gold franc weighs 822.58 
millegrammes, and the proposed one is to weigh 3388§. The old 
coins will have to be re-melted and re-issued about one-twentieth 
heavier than before. This is made necessary by the depreciation 
of gold, and is, therefore, just to the people, and just to the govern- 
ment ‘creditors. 

Sut, though all these reasons favour this change, it is to be feared 
that the desire to depreciate, rather than to improve, the weight of 


- the coin, which is so natural to sovereigns who have debts to pay, 
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will out-weigh all these considerations, and induce them to reject | 
every such proposition. We have changed our coins three times | 
in the United States, but have always debased them. The English 
have changed their silver coins nineteen times in the last eight 
hundred years, and only twice have they made them contain more 
metal than before, the increase being then only one or two per cent. 
So has their gold coin been depreciated 22 out of the 24 times it has | 
been altered. The same is true in the history of other countries, | 
and it is to be feared that such will be the future history of govern- | 
ments. Ifthe French emperor should rise superior to these unholy | 
motives, and consent to give to his people a larger amount of gold 
than was promised when gold was more valuable than it now is, 
all difficulties might be removed. 

Here is a table containing the changes proposed, with the per | 
centage of difference between the old and new coins: | 


Weight of pre-|Weight of new|Change of value 
Pore METAL. sent Coins in} Coins in per cent, 
Grains. Grammes. 
Silverebivic tran cCrentasescetesseceeeec 347.36 224 0 
Uo) IBYOINE edn sartoonredoeacaSancenee 345.60 224 3-|- 
“ Florin (100 farthings)........ 336.36 22% 33-|- 
Gold guinea (1,000 farthings)...... Le 73 0 
fie, Wamlelccun.cosehek soadaetcesnseee 116.10 73 1$-|- 
&  Hagle of 25 Franes.....:...... 112.05 8 BS all 


The extension of this system to the other countries of Europe | 
would not be difficult. The Russian imperial would correspond to 
oureagle. The sequin of Tuscany, the ducat of Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Wirtemberg and Holland, 
would be very nearly the same as eleven francs. And so the other | 
coins of Europe could be declared equal to a certain number of | 
dollars or franes or shillings, and new coins issued containing such 
a multiple of the unit adopted by the three great commercial 
nations of the world, as might be approved by the rulers or by 
the people of each particular country. . 

Never in the history of commerce was so favourable an oppor- 
tunity presented for securing a uniform coinage,” exchangeable 
everywhere, without objection or delay or expense, by name and 
by weight, according to law and to custom. Commerce has been ex- 
tended wider and farther than ever before in the history of the world; 
the coins of different countries approximate already to simple mul- 
tiples of a common unit; the discoveries of California and Australia 
are disturbing the relative values of the precious metals; the true 
principles on which the coinage of money depends, are every- 
where understood; the desire for free trade and universal brother- 
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hood among nations is to be found among the rulersand the people 
of every portion of the civilized world, and everything favours the 
establishment of a single uniform currency for every nation in 
Europe and America. ‘ 


Art, VIII.—CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis in Philesophiam ejusque Partes Merita. 
Auctore Ranu# te Kueaner, Dr. Hamburgi. 1825. 

M. Tullit Ciceronis De Offciis Libri Tres. Ex recensione Jo. 
Micn. et Jac. Frm. Heusincrrorum. Brunsvige. 1820. 

MM. Tull Ciceronis De Offciis Libri Tres. With English Notes, 
chiefly selected and translated from the editions of Zumpt and 
Bonnell. By Tuomas A. Tuacuer, Assistant Professor of 
rae in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

850. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis ad Marcum Filium Libri Tres. Erklaert 

von G. Fr. Uncrr. Leipsig. 1852. 


Freprne has compared the ancients to “a rich common, where every 
person who hath the smallest tenement in Parnassus hath a free 
right to fatten his muse,” From time immemorial this convenient 
doctrine has met with general acceptance, and, as a custom, has 
prevailed even with those who could make no just claim to a free- 
hold on that consecrated ground. The shepherds of Apulia and 
arid Calabria used to drive their flocks to the mountain pastures 
of Lucania and Samnium in spring, ascending to valleys higher 
and higher with the increasing heats of summer, and returning to 
the plains in the same leisurely way with the approach of autumn, 
While upon this ager scripturarius the slave minders of the herds 
literally “tempered the wind to the shorn lamb,” they were them- 
selves in a very exposed position as regarded their morals, and 
generally ended by becoming banditti. Their owners left them 
and their flocks to live in the best way they could. They provided 
them with nothing, and to their demand for clothing, sometimes 
replied in this most suggestive way, “ What, are there no travel- 
lers with clothes on?” For this privilege of pasturing their herds, 
and converting their keepers into robbers, the owners had a tax to 
pay—the seriptura—and none could eseape the inexorable publi 
cani. But the free right to fatten one’s muse upon the rich com- 
mon of antiquity is subject to no such prohibition, and is attended 


a 
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with no such deplorable consequences. The only tax which he has 
to pay who resorts to the wide domain enriched and left by the 
ancients for his intellectual development and nutriment, is that of 
intense application and glowing enthusiasm. He must “quit his 
ease ;” he must feel that he is upon his own estate, bequeathed to 
him by his intellectual ancestors, and he should tread it with the 
firm step of an hereditary proprietor, and cultivate it with the 
industry which personal and individual interest alone can impart. 
We heard a few years ago a homely, illustration of the advan- 
tages derived from a connection with the ancients. A traveller 
had gone with a party of friends to witness an excavation at 
Pompeii specially ordered for their gratification. In this city of 
the dead, his mind became absorbed by strange reveries crowding 
thickly upon him from the spirit of the past. At the hour fixe 
for return to Naples, he slipped away from his companions, feeling 
the fascination of the spot too vividly to leave it. With unsated 
curiosity, with ever fresh and unflagging interest, he lingered 
behind in the villa of Diomed, whence were taken so many exqui- 
site ornaments, and the impression of the breast of a young 
woman left upon the ashes which had gradually gathered around 
her. ‘ Death, like a statuary,” says Chateaubriand, ‘‘ had model- 
led his victim.” At the Herculanean gate, where was found the 
skeleton of a soldier on guard, he paused to admire that iron firm- 
ness and perfect discipline which could endure to sustain such an 
appalling scene, and to await the gradual but foreseen and certain 
result of the ashy shower closing around him, and stifling life by 
inches. In the street of tombs, he pondered long before one upon 
which was sculptured a ship arriving in port, the anchor ready to 
be cast, the sailors aloft furling sail. It was Cicero’s conviction of 
what death is, beautifully represented to the eye, “ Portum potius 
paratum nobis et perfugium putemus.” The day waned, and the 
last train was soon to depart. To the right rose Vesuvius, sending 
up a graceful volume of smoke and flame, in association a sort of 
infernal region, in the centre of a delicious heaven, which spreads 
around and above, bewitching the senses and the soul. To the left 
gleamed the laughing and joyous sea, wooing with soft whispers 
and ae embraces the shore—gratwm littus amini secessus— 
which winds to meet it in a thousand graceful forms. How could 
the enthusiast leave these thrilling and captivating scenes! As he 
gazed on either hand, and pictured to himself the events which had 
taken place in the space of sea and earth which lay so tranquilly 
before him, the rough voice of the guide broke the spell of his 
enchantment, as he said, ‘Signore, blame not Vesuvius too much. 
If it destroyed Pompeii, it gave me and many more an occupation. 
It is an evil wind, you know, which blows nobody good. Mille 
graze a Vesuvio,” said he, bowing respectfully towards the voleano; 
and he added, “Atle grazie a Signore,” as the buono mano touched 
his palm, and practically enforced the truth of what he had said. 
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1t will not be necessary to attempt to adjust the relative claims 
to our respect and study of the ancient writers who have come 
down to us. It suffices to assert, most unequivocally, that the pre- 
sent could not be what it is without the past—the whole past with 
which we are acquainted; and that.those links, strong as adamant, 
but invisible except to the eyes of intelligence and cultivation, 
which bind us to former times, can never be severed. The attempt 
to do so could only proceed from ignorance and prejudice. That 
mysterious impression made upon our souls, minds, and tempers 
by what we read, study, think about, and inwardly digest, by what 
even seems to float unconsciously by us, becomes indissolubly 
blended with the mental and physiological conformation which 
we derive from our ancestors by blood; and we can no more erase 
it than we can change the features of the countenance, the mould 
of the form, or the physical constitution and idiosyncracy which 
we severally possess. Chemists maintain that in the material world 
nothing ever ceases to exist. Only the forms of things change, not 
things themselves. Whatever is, is forever. There is perpetual 
succession in the modes and conditions of being, but no actual ces- 
sation of being itself. This is eminently true of thought, which, 
essentially immortal, is forever borne down on the stream of exist- 
ence, clear or turbid, according to the conditions and circum- 
stances—the media of its manifestation. If Pythagoras did not in 
the person of Euphorbus, as he claimed to have done, take part in 
the Trojan war, he yet lives in his system of philosophical and reli- 
gious opinion, or in parts of it. While we reject the metempsy- 
chosis of souls, we must give large allowance to that of thought and 
mind. 

Every one who has given proper reflection to the subject will 
allow that a perfectly original treatise is the rarest thing to find. 
Its foundation principles, or the germs out of which it grew, or the 
tendency of which it is but the completion, the development, will 
almost inevitably be found somewhere else. How few have ever 
been able, candidly, to congratulate themselves that they had 
originated any ideas at all; and how many who have toiled in the 
fields of speculation have arrived at the discouraging conviction 
that their labour has been in vain, except in so far as it was itself a 
pleasure! They reluctantly conclude that their endeavour must 
be to give appropriate expression to what oft was thought, and that 
they must be content to gather up, sedulously, the fragments of 
truth and opinion as they find them scattered through the ages of 
the world. Their hearts, like Manfred’s, teem 


“ With silent worship of the great of old! 


The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


One of the most voluminous writers and prolific thinkers of 
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antiquity, was Cicero. In almost every department of human 
thought, upon a vast variety of topics, he has exerted his powers, 
and with a success which ancient and modern times have been 
equally agreed upon to commend and admire. Let us grant him 
the grace upon this occasion, which, we read in Plutarch, he often 
asked, and let us view him as a philosopher and moralist, rather 
than as an orator. In early lite, indeed, and that after some suc- 
cesses in the forum, he had almost resolved to retire to Athens, 
and amid the shades of the academy, to devote himself to philoso- 

hy; and throughout life, as opportunity served, he cultivated it 
with all the ardour of a first and enrapturing love. 

While, then, in a cursory notice of his “ De Officiis,” we pro- 
ceed to consider him en philosophe, let us bear distinctly in mind 
that his purpose in his treatises was to impart to his countrymen, 
in an agreeable and attractive manner, the outlines of the philo- 
sophical structures reared in Greece, rather than to claim the 
honours of a discoverer, by presenting any complete system of 
his own. It will likewise be appropriate to give heed to the cau- 
tion so well expressed by Garve: “Never did philosopher find 
himself in a more favourable position to gather experience on the 
nature of civil society; on the diversity of characters; on the in- 
fluence that certain qualities exercise over public opinion; on the 
effects of passion, and the advantages of virtue. But this same 
situation was little proper to sound the depths of abstract ideas, or 
to meditate on the nature of the invisible forces, whose visible 
Bains are alone perceived in society, and in the transactions 
of life, 

In the spring of the year 45 B. C., Cicero sent his son Marcus 
to study at Athens—domicilium studiorwn—under the direction 
of Cratippus, a Peripatetic philosopher whom he highly esteemed. 
The most intimate relations grew up between the master and the 
pupil. In a delightful letter to Tiro, his father’s freedman, he 
describes their charming interviews, which sometimes lasted the 
whole day, and often a part of the night. The suppers, jokes, and 
pleasant surprises are not forgotten. He urges upon Tiro to come to 
Athens to make the acquaintance of his delightful instructor, and his 
circle of learned and accomplished friends. Young Cicero evidently 
had a fine time of it; his father having provided for him liberally, 
nay, even splendidly, and on a scale which the sumptuous Atticus 
approved. In the summer of the next year, Cicero set sail for 
Athens,* hoping to gratify at once the affectionate interest which 
he felt in his son’s welfare, and the love of philosophy and litera- 
ture, which was scarcely less strong and enduring. The wind 
proved unfavourable, and he was induced by patriotic considera- 


* For the political motives of this journey. see 1st Phil., c. 1 and 2. 
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tions, and by some friends whom he met, recently from Rome, to 
return thither, in the expectation of an adjustment of his difficulties 
with Antony.* This hope proved fallacious, an open rupture 
ensued between them, and Cicero, having delivered the first of the 
divine philippics, retired to Puteoli, where he had written his 
Academica ; and as from the heights of his commanding villa he 
calmly looked out upon the restless waves beneath, so from the 
serene eminence of his lofty and disciplined genius, he took a 
survey of the nature of man, his contending passions and conflict- 
ing interests, and announced to him his moral duties. The work 
was designed more particularly for his son’s instruction, and 
derives a peculiar character and colouring from this circumstance. 
In a letter to Atticus, he beautifully says: “Nos hic irccopodpev 
(quid enim aliud) et rd wep! rod xadqxovrog magnifice explicamus, 
Fporpuvodwev que Ciceroni. Qua de re enim potius pater filio ?”+ 
In another letter, written to the same friend about the same time, 
he says: “ rpocpwvéi autem Ciceroni filio. Visum est non dvomeiov."t 
He seeks to impress upon his son at the outset, that though his 
advantages in studying at Athens, and under Cratippus, have 
been very great, and his improvement doubtless proportionate, 
still that a discussion by his father, who had received the acknow- 
ledgments of the learned, both as a speaker and writer, should com- 
mand his particular attention, and would both enrich his style, and 
assist to settle his principles. He fixes immediately upon the sub- 
ject of duties as the most appropriate to them both, and vindicates 
its comprehensiveness and universal interest. No condition of lite 
is exempt from moral responsibility. No one can pretend to be a 
philosopher, and overlook ¢hzs subject. It is the paramount theme 
of them all. But some schools, by the low views which they take 
of the chief good, making the measure of it pleasure or advantage 
_ rather than virtue, confound all just ideas of duty, and practically 
cut the roots of friendship, justice, and liberality. They undermine 
courage, and overthrow temperance. They have no right, there- 
fore, to be heard. Only the Stoics, who make virtue the sole, or 
the Academics and Peripatetics who, consider it as the chief good, 
can be considered competent to enunciate any authoritative, inva- 
riable, and rational rules of duty. In treating this subject, then, 
Cicero proposes to draw liberally from the fountains of the Stoics, 
and to take Panetius as his immediate guide. It has been well 
said by Macintosh, that “the Roman orator, though in speculative 
questions he embraced that mitigated doubt which allowed most 
ease and freedom to his genius; yet, in those moral writings where 
his heart was most deeply interested, followed the severest sect of 
philosophy, and became almost a Stoic.” Claiming, like Horace, 


* Epis. ad Att., 16. 7. + Epis. ad Att., 15. 13. t Epis. ad Att., 16.11. 
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to be unfettered by the laws and rules of any school, and liberally 
exercising the privilege of culling from them all whatever snited 
his moderate skepticism and literary taste, it reflects the greatest 
honour upon him as a man and a patriot, that in moral subjects, 
generally, he felt drawn by a strong attraction towards the lofty 
doctrine of the Stoics. In the splendour and grandeur of its max- 
ims, in its antagonistic tendency to the prevalent and increasing 
corruption, and in the paramount importance which it attributed 
to duty over every other consideration, it possessed extraordinary 
charms for those Romans who strove to retain the ancient charac- 
teristic gravity and elevation of mind, and to uphold the exem- 
plary administration of public affairs.** Lacking in tenderness, 
and unfavourable to esthetic cultivation,t+ this system, nevertheless, 
developed the highest type of man anterior to Christianity, and by 
its infusion into laws and jurisprudence, imparted to them its own 
spirit of justice, right, and moderation. Its adherents were devoted 
to the active service of their country, and were uniformly and 
equally deadly foes of tyranny, vice, and effeminacy.t 

Protesting most earnestly against utility or expediency as the 
true measure of the morality of actions, Cicero procéeds to show 
that the subject of duty consists of two general divisions, of which 
the first concerns the relation of duties to the abstract or highest 
good, and the other, though relating indeed likewise to the final 
good, is yet more conspicuously and immediately employed about 
its adaptation to life in all its relations. With the former coincide 
the perfect duties (xaéixovra réAsia, or xaropddpara, rendered 
by Cicero, perfecta officia), moral acts, the joint products of 
the highest wisdom and the highest reverence for morality; 
with the latter, the common duties (xa#jxovra sca, rendered by 
Cicero, media officia, or officia merely), acts of duty which pro- 
ceed from mixed motives.§ It is this latter class of duties that 
Cicero undertakes to expound, and in doing so, it is manifest that 


* Kiibner has shown that the extremes of Epicureanism and Stoicism suited well the 
original divergent tendencies in the Roman character. The two systems most pointedly 
opposed to each other were the two which they most studiously cultivated. ; 

+ Cic. de Or., Lib. 3. 18, and witness the crabbed verses of Persius, 

} For the light in which this system was viewed under the emperors, see Tac. Agric., 
c.4. Id., Annals, 16. 22; and fora perfect picture of Stoic virtue, see Lucan Pharsal., 
Lib. 2. 385—Seqq. 

“Hi mores, hee duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque sequi, patrieque impendere vitam ; 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo, 
: ; : : Urbi pater est, urbique maritus: 
Justitia cultor ; rigidi servator honesti; 
In commune bonus,” ete. 

§ Duties of the inferior sort are performed rather from a consideration of circum- 
stances; duties of the higher kind, from the inner impulses of the soul.—Garve. | 
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ties in a re aE Sal for his son’s admiration, not the 
lw eStoics,* but a virtuous, efficient dignified and 
patriotic statesman. In determining the question of duty in an 

given circumstances, we find the first consideration to be as to he 
virtuousness of the thing—“ honestumne factu sit, an turpe °— 
the second, as to its utility; and the third, as to ‘he Kom pateee 
claims of virtue and utility when they seem to conflict or clash 

To these three categories of Panwtius, Cicero adds two more the 
comparison between degrees of the honestum, and also hetwocn 
degrees of the utile. In this he departs from the Stoic dogma 
of the equality of virtues and vices. The first and longest ae 
treats of the honestum, and gives a thorough analysis of it; the 
second respects the wtele, i. e., good with reference to external 
objects ; and in the third, in which he has not any longer the guid- 
ance of Panztius, he discusses those cases in which a nate 
appears to exist between the honestum and the utile, and shows 
that so far from being at variance, that a just view of each will 
prove them to be identical. 

_ Notwithstanding that Horace has intimated that father Chry- 
sippus sometimes uttered sheer nonsense, and that Homer conveys 
better and plainer moral lessons than either he or Crantor, it is 
incumbent upon us to ascertain what foundations the great prop of 
the Stoic porch and others laid for their moral system. The Stoic 
philosophy was an organic whole, branching out naturally into 
physics, ethics, and logic, just as an egg is composed of shell 
white, and the yolk. Logic was the shell, ethics considers what 
is relative to man, and the object of physics is the cognition of 
God and divine things. There is between the two latter all the 
difference between God and man.{ While in their system phy- 
sics has an undoubted preGminence over ethics (or rather origi- 
nally had—for a different view was subsequently entertained of 
' their comparative importance), a very intimate connection was 
held to subsist between them, and was as strenuously maintained 
at that time as it was in later days, when the philosophic emperor 
Marcus Aurelius so strongly expressed the mutual dependence 
of metaphysics (the physics of the early schools) and morals. § 
- The order of the universe proceeded from the divine thought, and 
was established by the divine fiat. All moral inquiries must start 
with universal nature, and that disposition of things which Jove has 
made. The dependence of man’s moral life upon the great law of 


* See Pro Murena, 29 and 30, his admirable raillery of the Stoic sapiens. Conf. 
Hor. Sat., Lib. 1.8. Epis., Lib. 1. 1. 

+ Ritter, His. of Anc. Phil., vol. 3. 

{ Tantum inter duas interest, quantum inter deum et hominem. Altior est heec, et 
animosior, etc.—Senec., Nat. Quest., Preef, 

§ Med. Lib, 3. 13. 
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order and harmony impressed upon nature, became the grand leading 
principle of Stoic philosophy, and its first and most fundamental 
maxim was, to follow or to live agreeably to nature. Hvery spe- 
cial nature must be brought into conformity with the universal, 
The degree of its subordination to the harmony of the universal 
frame, will be the measure of its development, and of its progress 
in virtue. 

Apart from the ambiguity and vagueness of the term universal 
nature, it proved barren of suitable precepts for the regulation of 
life. It prescribed no clear and obvious rule of rectitude for the 
various contingencies of existence. It dropped back, therefore, to 
a more subordinate position, and the individual nature was 
advanced to its place. In seeking the characteristics of virtue, or 
the constituent elements of duty, the philosopher must make his 
appeal directly to individual nature, and be content with her 
response to his questionings. The law of life must be gathered 
from what is stamped upon each individual being’s consciousness. 
The conclusion reached was, that it resided in the reason—the 
ruling power of the soul—whose supremacy and perfection it is all 
important to secure and maintain. The terms, nature and reason, 
became all but synonymous, and as indissolubly associated in their 
system, as man and his genius in popular laneuage, and in the 
descriptions of poets. The maxim to follow nature became then 
equivalent to live agreeably to. the law of unperverted, of perfect 
reason. 

The Supreme Being, who has prescribed moral duties, has given 
the rational nature from which we are to learn them, and the facul- 
ties necessary to eliminate them. We have not to go far to seek 
them.* The source of duties is very near to every one—is each 
one’s own heart and conscience. There is a veritable law, viz., 
right reason, agreeable to nature, of universal force, eternal, whose 
commands urge to duty, and whose prohibitions restrain from evil. 
This eternal and unchangeable law rules at once all nations and 
throughout all ages. He who does not obey it, flies from himself, 
and is at war with the nature of man.t Cicero frequently and 
eloquently expatiates upon this great unwritten law—yet written 
in men’s hearts, according to St. Paul—which Horatius Cocles 
obeyed in keeping the bridge, though no statute required of one man 
to resist a whole army ; and which Sextus Tarquinius violated in the 
rape of Lucretia, while yet he broke no statutory regulation of his 


* Quidquid nos meliores beatosque facturum est, aut in aperto, aut in proximo 
(natura) posuit.—Senec. de Benef. 7. 1. 

+ Cic. de Rep., Lib. 8. 22 This splendid passage is apparently in answer to the 
assertion of Carneades that ‘jus autem naturale nullum esse.” It takes exception 
likewise to the definition of the Roman jurists, ‘“ jus naturale est, quod natura omnia 
animalia docuit,” ete, esi 
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country. Jor them and for all there is a reason emanating from 
nature impelling to good, and forbidding crime, and which com- 
meénces not to be law only when written, but its obligation begins 
with the divine intelligence with which it is contemporaneous.* 
He who properly heeds this voice coming from the inmost recesses 
of his conscience, like an oracular response from the very adyta of 
the temple, will learn above all things the significance of that 
celebrated inscription upon the frontispiece of the shrine of Ap- 
pollo at Delphi, “vad ceourtv,” and appreciate Cicero’s explana- 
tion of its force,t and the striking passage in which the youthful 
moralist-poet Persius, has so grandly expounded and inculeated its 
meaning.{ Selfknowledge in this extended sense will satist'y 
man that he carries in himself the seeds of all virtue, and that he 
cannot escape from the obligation which such possession imposes, 
to develope them by reason in the appropriate field of society, and 
in the designated paths of duty.§ In the first place there will 
appear to be a fundamental distinction between man and beast. 
The latter is wholly a creature of sense, wanting “discourse of 
reason,” having but the faintest perception of the past or the 
future, and incapable, consequently, of acquiring experience and 
foresight. 


‘OTis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes.” 


He, endowed with reasoning faculties, discerns causes, traces 
effects, “looking both before and after,” sees the end from the 
beginning, and makes adequate provision for life. 

But a closer scrutiny will develope much more. We will find 
imbedded in our nature the great cardinal principles into which 
the honestum may be resolved. We find it a universal character- 
istic of mankind to love their offspring, and to cling to their fellow- 
beings in the fraternal intercourse of society and language. They 
show themselves mutually friendly, recognize both public and 
private obligations, and thereby become animated in spirit, and 
invigorated for active exertion. These natural principles are the 
foundation of justice. 

Another of man’s most striking characteristics is, his earnest 
desire of, and laborious search after, truth. Disengaged from 
necessary cares and business, we feel an uncontrollable desire to 


* Cic, de Leg., Lib. 2. 4. 

+ Cic. de Fin., Lib. 5.16. Tus. Ques., Lib. 1. 22. 7 

{ Pers. Sat., 3. 65. seqq. See also Juv., Sat. xi. 27. Eccelo descendit I'vads 
CsavTov, &e. 

§ Sunt enim ingeniis nostrio semina innata virtutum.—Cic. Tus. Ques. 3. ils See also 
Examen de la Philosophie de Cicéron, par M. Gaultier de Sibert. His. de l Académie des 


nscriptions, Tom xiii. 
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learn, and to add to our acquisitions, and we regard the knowledge 
of things abstruse and wonderful an indispensable condition of 
happiness. , . 

A strong inclination will likewise be discovered for ascend- 
ency, so much so that a well constituted mind will refuse obedi- 
ence to any one not authorized to instruct, and exercising just and 
lawful sway for the general good. From this temper springs great- 
ness of soul, and contempt for worldly concerns and interests. 

It is, again, a high prerogative of reason and nature, that man 
alone can recognize order, decency, and propriety, in words and 
actions. He only has an eye to see beauty, grace, and symmetry 
in the objects of sense, from which he infers their greater desira- 
bleness in conduct and language, and consequently avoids every- 
thing excessive, effeminate, and unbecoming, and observes the 
golden mean in all things.* These four cardinal virtues, justice, 
wisdom, fortitude, and temperance, are the subdivisions of the 
honestum, or virtue. They are intimately bound together, and yet 
they have, each, its appropriate and respective set of duties. Such 
is the outline which Cicero draws of moral excellence, which, he 
says, adopting a sentiment of Plato in reference to wisdom, if it 
could only be perceived by the eyes, would raise the highest trans- 
ports of enthusiasm; and the eternal sight of which, accompanied 
by eternal regrets that it is no longer attainable, constitutes that 
awful curse which Persius invokes upon the head of tyranny. 

The duty of wisdom is to search after truth. Its appropriate 
field is speculation. We instinctively love knowledge, and are 
attracted to its pursuit. But we must be on guard that we 
give our assent only to what has been well considered, that we 
choose proper and worthy subjects of study, and that we do not 
become absorbed by airy abstractions to the neglect of the pressing 
duties of life. Wisdom is allowed her intervals of “ sweet retired 
solitude,” but the exacting Stoic and Roman practicalness intrudes 
even into her bowers, and would draw her forth from her ‘ pen- 
sive secrecy.” The other three virtues directly concern active life, 
and belong to the field of human needs and responsibilities. Of 
these, justice, under which is included beneficence, is of the largest 
extent and of the highest splendour. The first duty she imposes 
is to do no harm to others—nis¢ lacessitus injuria—and to respect 
the rights of property as established, both public and private. 
Her second injunction is, that as nature has opened her bountiful 
bosom to all, so should we bring into the common stock of society 
our varied contributions, and feel, with Plato, that we are not born 


exclusively for ourselves, but that our country and friends claim a 
share in our being. 


* See De Fin., Lib. 2. 10—a skilful and delicately drawn sketch of the honestum.: 
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We are liable to be led into injustice from the pursuit of riches 
and the love of glory; they must accordingly be kept within the 
bounds of the strictest fairness and justice. The failure to defend 
innocence when accused in our hearing, is strongly reprobated as 
an instance of indirect injustice. As a general rule, no action 
should be ventured upon of which we doubt whether it be just 
or not. The very doubt implies thought of wrong. He touches 
lightly several controverted points, as the effect upon obligations 
by a change of circumstances, the force of those extorted by fear, 
and procured by deceit. He alludes to the cases in which obliga- 
tions conflict, and where injustice may be wrought by the too 
exact and malicious construction of law, and insists that justice 
should be observed to the spirit, and not to the letter. He sets 
forth our duties to our enemies, and shows the temper with which 
we should prosecute wars, whose design he makes to be to secure 
peace and tranquility; he discusses the obligations of promises 
made to an enemy, and establishes the claims which even slaves 
have upon our justice—operam eaigendam, justa prabenda—that 
they are entitled to what is just aud equal. In several chapters 
he dwells upon beneficence as the complement of justice. What 
can be better than his description of friendship, than which, he 
says, nothing can can be more binding or more lovely. When the 
same pursuits and desires are found in different persons, it must 
result that each will be as much delighted with the other as with 
himself, and Pythagoras’ idea of friendship, that it is several com- 
posing one, will be realized. 

Fortitude dazzles the eyes of men; they generally esteem it to 
be the noblest of all the virtues ; but the Stoics very properly cor- 
rect the error which dwells in the popular apprehension of it, and 
expressively define it to be ‘‘ virtue battling for equity.” True 
courage, therefore, cannot be said to belong to any but the good, 
truthful, and candid man, and the rareness of this loftiest courage, 
which gains ascendency over others through ascendency over itself, 
only makes it the more honourable where it is exhibited. He 
displays a very remarkable elevation of tone where he disallows 
anger and resentment against adversaries, and inculcates placabil- 
ity and clemency. It is perhaps enough, he says, for our enemies 
to show repentance and regret for their misconduct. A Socratic 
serenity and evenness of temper he considers peculiarly desirable 
in a country where equal rights and freedom of speech are 
enjoyed, and he heartily wishes that the governors of a State 
were as passionless as the laws. 

We do not know where can be found more just, pleasing, and 
elegant rules and suggestions on decorum and the minor morals, 
than from the twenty-seventh chapter to near the close of the first 
book. Chesterfield’s advice is based upon cold selfishness and 
ungentlemanly duplicity, and only touches upon the surface of 
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things, and the mere externals of mien, address, and the like. 
Cicero lays down the right principles of honourable conduct, and 
makes pleasing manners and agreeable bearing proceed from them 
as at once necessary consequences and beautiful results. He 
endeavours by several terms to convey the import of cuppodivn > it 
is verecundia, native modesty, which shrinks from giving offence 
to others ; it is temperantia et modesiia, self-restraint ; it is sedatio 
perturbationum et rerum modus, the sway over the passions, the 
calm of the soul, and just propriety of conduct; it is decorum, 
the becoming, and is the outgrowth of the honestum, from which 
it cannot:be parted. It belongs to all its divisions, and can only 
be separated from them in idea. It is the bloom of virtue, and 
corresponds to beauty and colour in the complexion ; as these show 
the vigorous constitution and sound health of the body, so does 
this become a proof and an exhibition of genuine probity in the 
soul. It gives lustre to the life, and secures the approbation of 
those about us by the due order, consistency, and regularity which 
it enforces in all our words and actions. It enjoins upon us to 
pursue the path which leads to harmony with nature, under whose 
guidance we shall never err or stray. 

When we recall the extravagant perversion and contraction of 
this beautiful philosophical term, it is cheering, it is refreshing to 
get away from the hot and foul breath of modern harangues, and to 
be borne aloft into the pure, pellucid air of writers of the olden time, 
who “use all gently,” and understand as well as observe the tem- 
perance which they inculcate. 

But time would fail us were we to attempt to string all the 
pearls, or to dive after all the corals, which shine in the transparent 
depths of this treatise. Without going into any further analysis, 
or attempting to trace more minutely the course of thought, we are 
entirely in earnest in pointing the reader to it as one of the purest 
sources of instruction and enjoyment which have been transmitted 
to us by the ancients. The comparison of it as a whole—in its con- 
ception, extent, and soundness of views, execution, finish, and colour- 
ing, in its design and its adaptedness to secure that design—with 
more modern and less unpretending works ;—the inquiry into the 
state of morals and manner of daily life likely to exist where such 
a pure and lofty scheme could be deliberately put forth, in a country 
illustrated by so many noble and self‘sacrificing deeds, and where 
the compliment of Pyrrhus to Fabricius, that the sun could more 
easily be turned from his course than he from honour, might have 
been extended to more individuals than among any other people 
who have ever lived ;—and incidentally, the probable sincerity of 
the opinions promulgated, and the amount of their influence upon 
their expounder and author—are topics which we are compelled at 
present to forego; but it is our purpose, or at least our wish, to 


resume the subject, and to give it more extended and articulate 
treatment. 
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‘The reader who bears in mind some passages near the beginning 
of this article, may now be disposed to inquire of us, what amount 
of originality do we attribute to Cicero in the “ De Officiis.” 

There has been a general agreement in the schools of philosophy 
upon positive duties and practical rules. Epicurus even has incul- 
cated pure moral doctrine, though inconsistently with his general 
scheme. To ascertain their duties, men have interrogated nature, 
and receiving one uniform response from her, have come to entertain 
substantially uniform opinions upon them. The ideas of the “De 
Officiis ” are undoubtedly drawn from the Greek schools, and prin- 
cipally, as we have seen, from the Porch. What work on philoso- 
phy or morals can claim any other than a Grecian paternity ? 
With faculties wonderfully subtle and perfectly trained, the Greeks 
engaged in abstruse investigations with a genuine relish. They 
possessed, above all people, that “philosophic talent” which Gib- 
bon so highly extols. Their intellectual vision pierced through the 
dark recesses of speculative truth, and irradiated all the leading 
questions of morals, virtue, honour, beauty, ete. In every depart- 
ment of letters they were preéminent, and worthy of imitation. 
Cicero makes it a point to insist upon this, upon all suitable occa- 
sions, while he claims just as determinedly for his countrymen other 
and not inferior qualities, such as depend upon nature, not literary 
effort. What he anxiously desired was, that to the high native moral 
excellencies which they possessed, the Romans should join the 
elegance of Greek erudition, and the subtlety and profoundness of 
Greek speculation. It was his constant aim to develope and ma- 
ture fully the taste for philosophy, which, since the extraordinary 
impression produced by the celebrated embassy of the philosophers, 
Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes (155 B. C.), and the influence 
exerted by Polybius and Panetius, who had lived and taught at 
Rome, had been gradually growing up in that city. Notwithstand- 
ing that many of the best and leading characters of the country 
approved of and encouraged it, this taste advanced but slowly. 
It was adverse to the peculiar tendencies of the Roman mind. 
Oratory, statesmanship, forensic tact, legal acquirement, coolness, 
and far-reaching views in council, military success, agriculture,— 
these were pursuits and merits of which they had a just, if not 
exalted appreciation. Their predilections were all for the tangible, 
the actual. They felt but slight inclination for cold and dry abstrac- 
tions. The lines of Virgil, in which he concedes eloquence, statu- 
ary, astronomy—the arts of peace, in short—to the Greeks, express 
the swelling consciousness of the peculiar destiny of the Roman 
people to be conquest and supremacy, and are strictly true to the 
universal feeling upon the subject. In an exulting apostrophe to 
Greece, Ovid betrays the same feeling; he who fought well, says 
he, best knew the Roman art, and he was the true orator who 
hurled the javelin home. 
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In undertaking to treat philosophic questions, Cicero constantly 
discloses his sense of the national indifference, if not antipathy to 
them. He knew that a prejudice stood in the way of an attentive, 
candid hearing. ‘There are men,” he says, “and they by no 
means unenlightened, to whom application to philosophy 1s wholly 
displeasing.”* His evident embarrassment at the thought of the 
reception which works upon such themes from his pen would be 
likely to receive, shows that the prejudice against them was not yet 
overcome, and sufficiently illustrates the strong conviction which 
he entertained of the necessity of a wider diffusion and intenser 
appreciation of philosophic discussion. He justly thought that, in 
such maitters, it is wrong to stop with a mere smattering.t He 
undertook, therefore, the office of interpreter of Greek philosophy 
to his countrymen. It was his noble ambition to open up to their 
“view, through the means of their own language, the conclusions 
of Greek sages on weighty subjects, with the purpose of enlarging 
their minds and reforming their morals.” He sought to draw forth 
from the shades of the Greek Academy and the Porch, into the 
sunlight of public knowledge and general appreciation, precepts 
that were pleasing from their beauty, and suited to regulate the life 
and purify the heart. 

It may be asked what particular considerations induced him to 
follow Panetius. In the first place, he was no doubt attracted by 
his style, which is said to have combined solid reasoning with deli- 
cate handling, deep erudition, and easy method. He had likewise 
abated much of the rigour of his school; he was not an unques- 
tioning Stoic, but chose to submit their tenets to the test of reason, 
and relinquished such as seemed to him not to be well established. 
Besides, he had lived in Rome, and had been greatly admired, 
and followed there. Lelius and Scipio were his friends and 
scholars. 

He had treated this subject (repi rol xabyxovres) in two 
books. The third, upon the resolution of cases growing out of the 
apparent conflict of virtue and utility, he had promised, but never 
executed. His discussion of the two first heads was brilliant and 
accurate. With some modifications—correctione guadam—Cicero 
proposes to follow him in these—not that he has any idea of merely. 
and tamely translating him. He will add to, or omit, as may suit 
his plans and opinions. In Aulus Gellius, we have preserved a 
chapter of the second book of Pansetius, which we do not find in 
Cicero. By the way, the language of Gellius is to the effect, that 
Cicero emulated the work of Paneetins with great ardour and ex- 
ertion.{ Posidonius had supplied the omission of Paneetius, we 
infer from Cicero’s letter to Atticus (16-11); and he applied to 
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Calvus, a scholar of Posidonius, for the heads of it. It does not 
appear that he received them, for he says, we believe subsequently, 
that, not approving anything which had come into his hands upon 
‘the subject, he will put the finishing touch to the incomplete work 
of Panzetius, by his own unaided power. He has done it, we think, 
very successfully, and conclusively demonstrated, that, in all pos- 
sible cases, honesty is the best policy. He has reached that excel- 
lence which Rutilins Rufus thought all mortals must despair of, 
that of adding to the unfinished work of Pansetius, a conclusion 
worthy of the original ; a task which he had compared in its diffi- 
culty to that of finishing the Coan Venus of Apelles. 

We have several times met with the objection that this work is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. It is, it is said, not a dissertation upon 
the principles of morality applicable to mankind in general, but lim- 
ited almost to those which pertain to man in society, and restricted, 
moreover, particularly to the ruling class—legislators, commanders 
of armies, high public functionaries, judges, teachers, and savans. 
The principal point of view is unquestionably politics, and there is 
exhibited throughout a tendency to run into political maxims. 
KXiihner is probably correct in saying that Cicero, when he com- 
posed the work, had Plato’s political writings before his eyes. We 
grant this, but we do not consider it a defect. The general prin- 
ciples here laid down admit of the widest extension, and are 
adapted to promote virtue and integrity in the lowest as well as in 
the highest condition. If those who preside at the altars of reli- 
gion, who make the laws, administer the affairs of the State, con- 
duct the education of the youth of a country—whose appropriate 
and delightful task it should be likewise to mould the character to 
goodness and generosity, and to confirm it in ingenuousness and 
simplicity—if they would make their laws, instructions, and, above 
all else, their examples, conform to these pure precepts, the good 
influence would necessarily descend through all orders, ranks, and 
conditions, and be felt at the furthest extremities of society. Cicero 
looks to the fountain heads of influence, and seeks to heal them, 
and to keep them pure. 

We should not value, nor would the world have valued, this 
work half so highly, had it been a technical, methodical affair. It 
is the Roman life which we see in its pages, the noble array of his- 
toric and illustrious personages who are introduced so naturally, and 
attract while they awe us by their stately bearing and their exalted 
sentiments, that constitute its principal charm. The justest views 
and the most unexceptionable moral sentiments are richly illustrated 
by the amplest experience of men and things. The style, too, de- 
rives, thence a practical adaptation and an exquisite genial 
flavour, which is in the highest degree fascinating, and rarely met 
with in disquisitions of philosophy. 

“When he treats abstract subjects,” says Erasmus, “ which 
are beyond the capacity of the vulgar to comprehend, and which 
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many of his contemporaries thought could not be explained in Latin, 
what neatness, brilliancy, facility, variety—in fine, what sprightli- 
ness! Until the time of Socrates, philosophy was limited to phy- 
sics. It was he, they say, who, treating it on the moral side, gave. 
it entrance into the houses of individuals. Plato and Aristotle 
aimed to introduce it into the courts of kings and the tribunals of 
magistrates. Cicero, in my opinion, has made it appear in the 
theatre, and has taught it to speak so distinctly that even the pit 
ean understand and applaud. Many as are the works which he 
has left us on these important matters, he composed them in the 
most stormy times of the republic, and some even after all hope 
was lost.” The “ De Officiis” fitly concluded the brilliant series. 
Through the loopholes of retreat he kept an eye upon Rome and the 
senate, but discerning no star of hope, and despairing of any amel- 
ioration in the state of things, he turned to his favourite solace, 
and sought to relieve his disquietude and gloomy apprehensions, in 
the composition of a work which should bea monument at once of 
pure morality, devoted patriotism, and sincere love for his distant 
son., Throughout it, there runs a mingled stream of tender, 
paternal affection, of despondency as regards the interests of liberty 
and right in the future, and, by way of offset, a strong sentiment 
of pride, rising sometimes into reverence for the past glories of his 
country. There are also, like the ruddy and golden hues of au- 
tumnal leaves, catching a brighter glow from the slanting rays of 
the setting sun poured through the arches of the forest, gleams 
of a high spiritual tone, of calm, charitable judgments, and of 
philosophic if not religious resignation to present evils and the 
impending doom. 


* In note, p. 206, instead of ‘‘Kiihner has shown,” read, Kiihner. He has, &c. 
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A History of Philosophy m Epitome. By Avsert ScuwEctrr. 
Translated from the original German, by Juxius H. Seetys. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 


Tue intellectual dignity of philosophy will always insure for its 
history a profound interest amongst cultivated men. To trace the 
progress of human thought in the highest province of knowledge ; 
to sit in the seats of the philosophers, on the serene heights of spe- 
culation, and see the torch of truth as it passes from hand to hand, 
down the vista of time, cannot but be interesting to all but ignoble 
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minds. As but few can study philosophy in the works of the 
philosophers themselves, most men must receive its doctrines at 
second hand, in the narrations and expositions of history. Hence 
is at once manifest the importance of the noble theme to which 
we now propose to introduce our readers. 

The History, by Schwegler, though of reputation in Germany, 
as we are informed, is, in our opinion, a trivial performance. Tt 
is only because it is the last history of philosophy which we have 
read, that it becomes the occasion of this article. We shall borrow 
nothing from it, either of fact, criticism, or arrangement, in the 
historical review of philosophy which we are about to present. In 
truth, it is because so many epitomes of the history of philosophy 
are from time to time put betore the public, which, like Schweg- 
ler’s, are vehicles to a great degree of the writer’s peculiar opinions, 
or of the school to which he belongs, rather than a true historical 
narration of the consecutive series of doctrines which have, at dif- 
ferent epochs, been promulgated in the progress of human specu- 
lation, that we are induced to offer a critical outline of the history 
of philosophy, unbiassed by any arbitrary theoretical preconcep- 
tions as to the course of the development of doctrine. It is true, 
that the historian of philosophy must point out the outward rela- 
tions and the inner connections between the doctrines of different 
philosophers, in order to make the history intelligible. But then, 
this should be only a subordinate and ancillary criticism, merely 
to illumine the path of narration, and not to interpolate any 
assumptions of the historian’s own. Schwegler, from the beginning 
to the end of his history, has assumed that the great end of philo- 
sophy is to identify subject and object, and accordingly has cor- 
rupted the whole stream of his narration with this Hegelian 
conceit. 

The history of philosophy (overlooking the Eastern periods 
anterior to those of Greece), presents three great periods: 1. An- 
tiquity; 2. The Middle Ages; 3. Modern Times. 

Ancient philosophy comprehends three epochs. The first, from 
Thales to Socrates, about one hundred and thirty years, gave rise 
to four principal sects—the Ionic, founded by Thales ; the Italic, 
founded by Pythagoras ; the Eleatic, founded by Xenophanes ; and 
the Atomic, founded by Leucippus and Democritus. The second 
epoch was from Socrates to the promulgation of Christianity, 
about five centuries. The third epoch extends from the preaching 
of Christianity to the age of Charlemagne, or rather into the sixth 
century; for philosophy, like all other cultivation, was extinguished 
in the barbarism which immediately preceded the reign of that 
great monarch. : 

From Thales to Socrates, but one problem was discussed—the 
origin of existence; the essence of things; the formation of the 
universe. Each of the four sects of philosophers, during this epoch, 
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was distinguished for the boldness of its hypothesis in attempting 
to account for the origin of the universe. The different sects varied 
from each other only in the principles of their solution of the 
one problem. The magnificence of the world without withdrew 
philosophers from contemplating the world within. Philosophy 
was, therefore, physical, not psychological—of nature, not of the 
mind. The contemplation of nature had filled the poets Hesiod 
and Homer with mythical dreams. Every part of the physical 
world had been personified by them. In their age, the Greek 
mind had no other notion of causation than the agency of actual 
personages. All the operations of nature were supposed to be 
carried on by the immediate agency of actual persons. The four 
sects of philosophers which we have mentioned, dispelled the 
myths of the poets from the contemplation of nature, and substi- 
tuted for persons, powers or forces inherent in matter, as the 
causes or formative principles of nature. And Anaxagoras even 
suggested one Mind as the framer of all things. These four sects 
of philosophers made the first step in philosophy beyond the 
mytho-poetic conceptions of the poets. In the poets, the emotional 
element of the mind was paramount, expending itself in a personify- 
ing sympathy, peopling the earth with all those personages which 
figure in Greek mythology. In the philosophers, the intellectual 
element was paramount, looking at the operations of nature as 
mechanical and dynamic. Still, the thoughts of the highest minds 
were directed to the contemplation of the panorama of the external 
world. 

To the sects of philosophers which we have considered, suc- 
ceeded the Sophists. This class of thinkers belongs to a peculiar 
stage in human progress—to a period of criticism or transition. 
The previous sects of philosophers had failed to find any platform 
of truth on which the reason of man could rest satisfied. Their 
labours had ended, and no fruits had been garnered into the 
treasury of knowledge. They, too, had no successors in their 
labour to solve the problem of the universe. The different views 
of nature, taken by the several sects, had all proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and yet seemed to have left no other possible view. This, 
the Sophists saw. The Sophists were, in truth, the ofispring of the 
thinking of these sects of naturalists. Their parentage is shown 
in the fact, that, in general, they were materialists. The common 
doctrine of the Sophists was, that doubt attaches to every opinion, 
and that it is impossible to find certainty in anything. They were 
thorough skeptics. However much these actors in the great drama 
of thought may differ in special doctrines, on the one thing of skep- 
ticism they were agreed; and in their skepticism, we find the 
place on which they stand in the great order in which the leaders. 
of thought, at different epochs, are marshaled in the sequences of 
history. We must not, as has been so often done, regard this era 
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as one only of decadence; for, while we repudiate the opinion of 
Mr. Grote, that the Sophists were as honest teachers as Socrates, 
and their doctrines only a little less enlightened, we readily admit 
that they planted in the field of thought many fruitful’ germs. 
They called out investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic, 
and in language. The methodical treatment of many branches of 
knowledge was begun by them. They were the first to make style 
a special object of study amongst the Greeks. Greek rhetoric 
sprung out of their teachings. They, in a word, prepared instru- 
ments, and also cleared the way, to some extent, for the new pro- 
gress which was to succeed. 

Now begins the second epoch of ancient philosophy. Socrates 
is the leader in this period of the struggles of the mind of man with 
the difficulties of knowing theoretically—of construing to one’s 
consciousness what he feels and sees within and without himself. 
The Sophists had withdrawn attention from nature, and the solu- 
tions of those problems which had engaged the first four sects of 
Greek philosophers, and had fixed attention on language in itself, 
and in its contents. They, in fact, began a revolution in the think- 
ing of the nation. Socrates was trained in their discipline. He 
profited especially by the lectures of Prodicus and Anaxagoras. 
Jn fact, his method was that of the Sophists; and when he turned 
his assaults upon them, his victories were not due more to the 
greater truth which armed his doctrines, than to his greater skill 
in their own art of dialectics; but yet, we must carefully distin- 
guish the Socratic from the Sophistical spirit of philosophising. 
That of the Sophists was proud and boastful, as their very name, 
gooisro1, wisemen, indicates: that of Sccrates was humble, as the 
name he adopted, girotogos lover of wesdom, to distinguish himself 
and school from the Sophists, shows. And while the spirit of the 
Sophists was boastful, it was skeptical ; but while that of Socrates 
was diffident, it was hopeful of certainty and truth. The fruitful 
germ which Socrates introduced into philosophy, was the problem 
of human consciousness. The mind was, in his philosophy, its own 
point of departure, and its principal object. With him began the 
new era in philosophy, where the inscription on the Delphic tem- 
ple, “ Know Thyself,” became the watchword of philosophy. In 
consciousness Socrates found that basis of truth which the Sophists 
had failed to discover. They dwelt upon language and its con- 
tents; and as these contents were merely the factitious unities of 
popular and uncritical observations, much contradiction, as well as 
vagueness, would be found in the doctrines of all prevailing 
thonght. Socrates, therefore, based his method upon conscious- 
ness, and, by what he called éntellectual midwifery, unfolded truth 
from the minds of those whom he conversed with. This was the 
positive application of his method ; and so far it was on own. 
But then, it must be borne in mind that Socrates merely taught 
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men how to philosophise, and did not teach them philosophy, for 
he declared that he had none to teach. Through the negative 
application of his method he refuted the Sophists, by showing 
contradiction between their doctrines. This, however, was but the 
common dialectical method of the Sophists themselves, of asking 
questions adroitly chosen for their logical relations to the doctrines 
in dispute, and making the answers obtained, the premises from 
which conclusions are deduced at variance with the doctrines of 
your antagonist, and yet consonant with his admissions in the 
answers to your questions. Socrates achieved his triumphs in the 
thinking of his age, by adding a new force to the method of the 
Sophists, which made it positive as well as negative, and that in 
the profoundest applications as well as in ordinary problems which 
lie more on the surface of knowledge. 

Socrates had many followers, who, though they diverged much 
from each other in doctrines, all gave much attention to human 
consciousness, and continued the Socratic movement. Amongst 
these were the two greatest thinkers of antiquity, Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Plato, like every other philosopher, saw that the great end of 
philosophy is to explain the phenomenal world, and especially the 
sensible universe. Tor it is this universe that, from his earliest 
infancy, presses without ceasing upon the attention of man. 
Nowhere else is this object of philosophy more distinctly dis- 
played than in the writings of Plato. He wrote no systematic 
treatise of philosophy; but his philosophical doctrines are woven 
through his various dialogues, not so much for themselves as for a 
basis to his moral, political, and physical theories; in the Phedo, 
to prove the immortality of the soul; in the Republic, to sus- 
tain his ethical and political principles; in the Timeus, to explain 
and verify his physical theories. Plato’s philosophy is but the 
life, the central principle, of his practical doctrines. Man, living 
and acting amidst inysteries, and himself the greatest mystery of 
all, was the great object of the philosophy of Plato. To explain 
man, and all that concerns him, either in the past, the present, and 
the future, was what Plato strove to do by his philosophy. Ile 
did not turn away from the realities of nature, and spend his life 
in unreal dreams, as those who talk so much about his mysticism, 
opine. It was the actual, passing before our senses and experi- 
enced in our consciousness, that he attempted to explain, and to 
found upon a basis of verity. 

With this view of the scope and purpose of Plato’s philosophy, 
let us inquire into the method by which he endeavoured to accom- 
plish his ends. 

Socrates, the master of Plato, was duly impressed with the 
weakness of the human mind, and felt how narrow are the limits 
of human knowledge. In fact, he circumscribed human know- 
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ledge within much narrower bounds than most of the great teach- 
ers of our race. Physical inquiries he entirely repudiated as 
beyond the comprehension of man. Ie was, in truth, rather a 
moralist and dialectician, than a philosopher in the sense of one 
addicted to the higher walks of speculation. And the vice of his 
method was the one, common to the Greek philosophers, of taking 
for granted that the motives contained in common language are 
sufficiently accurate and expressive of realities for a basis of phi- 
losophy. This is sufficiently exemplified in the discussion repro- 
duced by Pluto in the Phedo. It is taken for granted, that tle 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul is to be deduced from the 
common notions then entertained upon the topics out of which the 
argument was to be constructed. There is no attempt to evolve 
new principles out of the facts of consciousness ; no effort to trace 
lines of original speculation through secrets of psychological mani- 
festations; but all the proofs are deduced from the inaccurate 
notions embodied in the language of the times. The doctrine, that 
all acquired knowledge is but a reminiscence of what was learned 
in a prior state of existence, approaches nearer to an attempt at 
the evolution of a new principle by reflective analysis trom psy- 
chological phenomena, than anything else in the dialogue; but 
this was doubtless a sophism of Plato’s own, put into the mouth of 
Socrates, and is, after all, a shallow pretence resting upon mere 
assumption. The whole inquiry consists of assumptions and ratio- 
cinations. There is no sifting of premises, no searching for princi- 
ples amidst psychological facts manifested in self-consciousness ; 
but the whole tabric rests upon the notions embodied in the lan- 
guage of the people. There is no designed attempt at any more 
accurate basis for the deduction of conclusions. 

The doctrine of Plato, as to the circle of human knowledge 
and the powers of the mind, differed widely from that of Socrates. 
Plato thought that no speculation is beyond the reach of the hnman 
mind. His was an ambitious philosophy. But we will show, that, 
like the speculations of the other Greek philosophers, his philosophy 
was founded upon popular notions and remnants of doctrine handed 
down, in loose traditions, from older speculators, who built upon 
the same superficial basis. 

The fundamental doctrine of Plato’s philosophy is, that there 
are real entities subsisting in the universe, corresponding to the 
general terms used in language; and that these general entities, 
called ddeas, are the only proper objects of science : and that the 
method of philosophising is to close the senses, and dwell in intel- 
lectual contemplation on these édcas, and to note their relations 
and combine them into propositions, and deduce conclusions from 
these propositions: and that the conclusions will correspond with 
the empirical truths of physics and the practical truths of morals, 
because the logical relations of these zdeas correspond with the 
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physical and moral relations of their images or representations— 
the phenomena of the physical and moral worlds. Such is the 
method of Plato when explicitly unfolded. 

It results from such a method, that Plato’s physics and Plato’s 
logic, or, more strictly, Plato’s metaphysics and Plato’s dialectics, 
are the same. His physics is a logico-physics. The words of 
popular language embodied his whole field of observation. And 
the logical relations of the words, therefore, constituted, or were 
commuted with, the physical relations of the things signified by 
them; because these things were nothing else than the popular 
meaning of these words. This is sufficiently exemplified in the 
Platonic doctrine of contraries. This doctrine is, that the ultimate 
powers of nature are contraries, and that everything is generated by 
its contrary. ‘There is (says Plato) a certain medium between the 
two contraries. There are two births, or processions—one of this 
from that, and of that from this. The medium between a greater 
and a less thing is increase and diminution. The same is the case 
of what we call mixing, separating, heating, evolving, and all other 
things without end. For, though it sometimes falls out, that we 
have not terms to express those changes and mediums, yet expe- 
rience shows, that by an absolute necessity, things take rise from 
one another, and pass reciprocally from one to another through 
amedium.” It is manifest, that the two births, or processions, 
spoken of as subsisting in nature between contraries, are nothing 
but the logical relations of the meaning of the words greater and 
less. ‘There are no births, or processions, in nature, corresponding 
with these relations, constituting a generative medium between the 
entities greater and less. The whole doctrine is an affair of words. 
The reasoning is logico-physical. There is nothing real beyond 
the meaning of the words. The whole of philosophy and science 
is made nothing more than the development of the meaning of the 
terms of common language. Plato’s philosophy, therefore, like all 
ancient philosophy, reposes upon mere popular notions. He finds 
the words, equality, bog, little, and other like words, in popular 
language, and, instead of looking into nature for the real things 
intended to be signified by these terms, he conceives that there are 
realities independent of nature corresponding with them. That. 
Plato’s supposed higher objects of knowledge, called ¢deas, are but 
the popular signification of general terms, is sufticiently manifest from 
Plato’s own theory of the origin of this sort of knowledge. His 
theory is, that though the knowledge of ¢deas is acquired in a prior 
state of existence, yet it is recovered in this world by the ministry 
of the senses exercised upon individual objects, which recall the 
adeas by reminiscence. This theory shows, that these ¢deas are - 
but the general notions formed by every one in the exercise of his 
faculties upon the objects of nature. In other words, ideas are 
only the meaning of general terms, which express only relations, 
and afford no irrespective objects. 
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So, then, the Idealism of Plato, when sifted to the bottom, is 
found to be the mere Phenomenalism of the common mind—a lame 
empiricism. There is no deeper principle underlying it, as is pre- 
tended—no knowledge of higher essences remembered from a prior 
state of existence. A severe logic takes off the veil, and Plato is 
seen to stand on the common ground of the meagre empiricism of 
the ancient philosophy. All philosophers necessarily take their 
departure from the same general experiences, whatever may be 
pretended to the contrary; and the different results of their specu- 
lations will depend upon the difference in the accuracy, the extent, 
and the completeness of their observations, and legitimate infer- 
ences or deductions. 

Aristotle appears next in Greek philosophy ; he was the very 
genius of subtlety and of system; and no greater thinker has yet 
appeared in the family of man. He saw that the basis of science 
and philosophy must, from the very structure of the human mind, 
be phenomenal. Therefore, he strove to fix logic on a psychologi- 
cal basis. With this view, he proceeded to analyze the senses, and 
account for the origin of knowledge through sensation. He repu- 
diated the Platonic doctrine of ¢deas, and contended that the only 
real existences are individuals, and that generals may be nothing 
more, so far as the purpose of demonstration is concerned, than 
terms denoting a property common to an indefinite number of in- 
dividuals. ‘ The steady contemplation (says Aristotle, in his Meta- 
physics), of any individual cbject under that aspect in which it 
agrees with other individuals, will recall many similar objects to 
the mind; the stability of the one will communicate stability to 
the others, and thus give birth to what are called universals, that 
is, to general terms, equally applicable to an indefinite number of 
individuals.” Laying down this doctrine as the basis of his theory 
of knowing, he at once constructed his logic in accordance with it. 
Therefore, in his Posterior Analytics, he thus lays down the 
psychological basis of demonstration: ‘ For the purpose of demon- 
stration, it is not necessary to suppose the existence of general ideas, 
but only that one general term can be applied with truth, and in 
the same sense, to many individuals. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that general terms, denoting any class of substances, express 
anything besides the different particulars-to which they apply, any 
more than the general terms denoting qualities, relations, or ac- 
tions. One general term stands for a variety of particulars, con- 
sidered under one and the same aspect; but to suppose that this 
term requires one substantial archetype or idea, as general as 
itself, is the hearer’s fault ; such a supposition not being necessary 
for the purpose of demonstration.” 

If we should stop our inquiry here, Aristotle would appear to 
be a mere Sensationalist; and such is, sometimes, the account of 
him in history. Plato is represented as a pure Idealist, while Aris- 
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totle is represented as a pure Sensationalist. This is a great mis- 
take; each is both an Idealist and a Sensationalist—maintaining 
that human knowledge is derived from both the intellect and the 
senses. Plato, it is true, considers intellect exercised upon ideas, 
the sole source of science ; yet he ascribed some degree of know- 
ing to the senses. Aristotle ascribed much more importance to 
sense, but yet made both intellect and sense the conjunct princi- 
ple of science. He rejected the Platonic doctrine of ideas, but, as 
we shall see, did not advance as far beyond it as the quotations 
from his writings which we have given above seem at first to 
indicate. 

It behooves us here to inquire, what is the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas? The word zdea, since the time of Des Cartes, has been em- 
ployed to denote the objects of our consciousness in general; and, 
since the time of Gassendi and Condillac, whose school analyzed 
our highest faculties into our lowest, the word has been used to 
denote the objects of our senses in general. We have already seen 
that Plato used the word in a far different sense from either of 
these. He employed it to express the real forms of the intelligible 
world in lofty contrast with the images of the sensible. It was in 
this Platonic sense that Aristotle rejected the doctrine of ideas. 
“Plato (says Aristotle), came to the doctrine of ideas, because 
he was convinced of the truth of the Heraclitic view, which regards 
the sensible world as a ceaseless flowing and changing. His con- 
clusion from this was, that if there be a science of anything, there 
must be, besides the sensible, other substances which have perma- 
nence; for there can be no science of the fleeting.” In Plato’s 
view, science demanded the reality of ideas as permanent exist- 
ences, independent of sensible phenomena. Aristotle maintained 
that there is no proof of the independent reality of ideas; and that, 
at any rate, the doctrine furnishes no ground for the explanation of 
being. That Plato, in order to make science possible, had arbi- 
trarily posited certain substances independent of the sensible and 
uninfluenced by changes—but that only individual things are 
offered to us objectively. Therefore, that it is the individual which 
is conceived as universal, or perhaps, that the universal is perceived 
in the individual; and that this conception or perception is the 
objectified idea of Plato. 

The doctrine, that the universal can be perceived in the indi- 
vidual, which was, perhaps, the opinion of Aristotle, when sifted 
to the bottom, is simply this. The products of the understanding 
or generalising faculty have both a general and an individual ele- 
ment, constituting two opposite logical poles. The simplest oper- 
ation of this faculty is to compare together the points of resem- 
blance between objects, and reduce them to one in the synthesis 
of thought. The product of this process is a concept. A concept 
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it therefore affords no absolute or irrespective object of know- 
ledge. In this aspect, it is general; but it can be realized in con- 
sciousness, by applying it, as the term of relation, to one or 
more of the objects which agree in the point or points of resem- 
blance which it expresses. In this aspect, it is individual. A con- 
cept, therefore, is a synthesis of the universal, and the individual 
expressed in a term of relation. And it is the obscure conscious- 
ness of this conjunction of the universal and the individual in the 
products of the understanding, which has led men to assert the 
existence of universals in nature. It is but the common error in 
philosophy of commuting the subjective for the objective. This 
criticism, we believe, has never been made before. It seems to us 
to furnish a clue to the fundamental errors in philosophy. 

From the criticism of Plato’s doctrine of ideas, arose Aristotle’s 
doctrine of matter and form. Aristotle enumerates four metaphy- 
sical causes or principles; matter, form, moving cause, and end. 
But these four can be resolved into the fundamental antithesis of 
matter and form. Matter and form, therefore, are, according to 
the Aristotelic doctrine, the only things which cannot be resolved 
into each other. Matter, according to Aristotle, is capable of the 
widest diversity of forms, but is itself without determinate form : 
itis everything in possibility, but nothing in actuality. Matter is 
thus a far more positive thing with Aristotle than with Plato, who 
treated it as a shadow. We must guard against the supposition, 
that Aristotle means by form what we mean by shape. The Aris- 
totelic form is an activity which becomes actualized, through matter, 
in individual objects. 

Aristotle’s theory of knowledge corresponds with his theory of 
forms. As, according to his metaphysical doctrine, forms or uni- 
versals exist not apart from, but in individual objects, he made, as 
we have said before, both intellect and sense important faculties in 
science. He held that there is an a priort knowledge paramount 
to, but not exclusive of, the a posteriori. That, though universals 
are known through the intellect and implicitly contain particulars, 
yet we may remain ignorant of particulars until they are realized 
through the senses. Therefore, that intellect and sense combine in 
framing the fabric of science. Accordingly Aristotle’s method is 
two-fold, deductive and inductive ; the first allied with intellect 
and forms, or universals ; the second, with sense and individuals. 
In conformity with this doctrine, Aristotle seems to have consid- 
ered syllogism proper, or deduction, no less ampliative than 
induction ; that deduction did, in some way, assure us, or fortify 
our assurance, of real truth. 

Though Aristotle turned the mind to outward contemplation, 
he did not perceive the full import of observation, nor the full 
scope of induction. He still, in conformity with ancient thinking, 
made universals the paramount element of science, and intellect 
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the paramount principle. It is true, that his doctrine of universals 
differed metaphysically from that of Plato; but logically it came 
to very much the same result in its influence upon method. There 
are, according to Aristotle’s theory of knowledge, certain universal 
principles existing in the mind, rather as native generalities than 
as mere necessities of so thinking, which furnish the propositions 
for syllogism ; therefore syllogism or deduction is not dependent 
for these on induction. Syllogism is thus the paramount process, 
and induction an inferior process, which may be used as corrobora- 
tive of deduction; and may be especially used by such minds as 
cannot realize a@ priort universals, but may perceive them in indi- 
viduals. Aristotle directed all his energies towards constructing 
asystem of deductive logic. And he assumed that the notions 
contained in the language of his day were sufficiently accurate for 
philosophy and science. Some of the profoundest distinctions of 
his philosophy are to be found in the very structure of the Greek 
language. The distinction, for instance, of power into actwve and 
passive which is said to have been established by Aristotle, and 
was adopted by Locke and by Leibnitz, is found in the very fabric 
of the Greek language, which possesses two sets of potential adjec- 
tives, the one for active and the other for passive power. Those 
significant of active power are denoted by the termination imo, and 
those of passive, by that of rog.* Though, therefore, Aristotle 
extricated logic from the metaphysical errors of Plato, he fell into 
a like error, but not so gross, under a different name; for Plato’s 
adeas and Aristotle’s forms are, at bottom, but the common 
notions expressed by general terms. In his investigations, Aristotle 
generally starts out by saying: ‘It is said so and so;” and his 
procedure is ratiocination founded upon common notions. The 
doctrine of contraries, too, as was the case with Plato, is a sophistry 
by which he deceived himself. And in his reasonings, his doctrine 
of forms, sometimes, unconsciously to himself, slips into Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas. And we doubt whether Aristotle’s estimate of 
induction, as a method of material inquiry, was higher than that 
of the ancient Greek skeptics as recorded by Sextus Empiricus in 
these words: ‘“ Induction is the conclusion of the universal from 
individual things. But this induction can only be correct in as far 
as all the individual things agree with the universal. This univers- 
ality must, therefore, be verified before its induction can be 
made: asingle case to the contrary would destroy the truth of 
the induction.” The weakness of induction, as indicated by this 
criticism of the skeptics, was overrated by Aristotle; as his whole 
logic seems to assume, in the very subordinate place given to 


* TToimrixov signifies that which can make, and mwovmrov, that which can be made ; 
xivyrixov, that which can move, and xivqrov, that which can be moved. 
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induction. But yet Aristotle was so superior to all other Greek 
philosophers as an observer of nature, that we find in Suidas, he is 
called the interpreter of nature— A pitrorédng ris pidswes Ypammareds jv. 

Let it not be supposed, from what we have said of the deti- 
ciencies of the Aristotelic logic, that we value it at a low estimate ; 
it is far otherwise. We put the highest estimate, both upon the 
influence which it has exercised directly upon the progress of 
knowledge, and indirectly in disciplining the higher faculties of 
the mind. It was as great a need in Aristotle’s time as the induc- 
tive method was in Bacon’s. The work to be done, in the state of 
knowledge in Aristotle’s time, was to sift the thought accumulated, 
discover its logical dependencies, eliminate, by the principle of con- 
tradiction, as Socrates did in his conversations with the Sophists, 
apparent errors, and retain what would stand the test of logical 
principles. The time had not arrived for the inductive method of 
objective observation and material illation. This we will endea- 
vour to elucidate. 

All thinking is either materially false, or formally false, or both. 
We have shown, that there was much material falseness in ancient 
philosophy ; as the notions which formed its matter were the result 
of unscientific observation. But this was not the only vice of 
ancient philosophy. There was in it, also, a great deal of formal 
or logical falseness; and, until this was corrected, the time had 
not come for correcting its other vice. Even in so profound a 
thinker as Plato, there are paralogisms of every kind so gross as 
to astonish the modern mind not familiar with the looseness of 
ancient thought. The very ingenuity of the Greek mind led to 
sophisms. And many of these sophisms, which are seen by the 
modern mind to be a mere play of wit and acuteness, were deemed 
very important by some of the most distinguished thinkers of an- 
tiquity. In ancient times, men lived more in public, and carried 
on scientific investigations more in oral discussions, or convers- 
ations, than in the soliloquy of private meditation. Profundity, 
therefore, would be less valued than wit, dexterity in questioning, 
and adroit discovery of objections. The Sophists were accom- 
plished masters in this art. There were, too, certain artificial 
rules, by which their dialogues were regulated. Every answer to 
a question, for instance, was to be yes or no. The interrogator, 
therefore, could constrain his adversary to move in a foreseen 
manner. 

Now, as the method of science was not understood, men might 
perceive a fallacy, and yet not be able to point it out; for they 
had not even the requisite language to express these fallacies. 
How compendiously does the technical expression, “ begging of 
the question,” indicate a common fallacy ! Such expressions, fur- 
nished by logic, not only facilitate the exposure of error, but 
enable us to get clearer views of truth. It was, therefore, the first 
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demand of science, that the laws of thonght should be investigated 
and understood, so that, by their application, fallacious reasonings 
might be discovered. This Aristotle attempted by considering 
the reasons embodied in ancient thought. He saw that the clue 
to the whole scheme of Sophistry, was to discriminate the essence 
of the internal thought from the accident of the external expression. 
In this way, he discovered, that the syllogism is the one form of 
reasoning, and that fallacies consist in the covert violations of the 
logical laws which govern the syllogism. He developed this 
doctrine into the greatest monument of speculative genius which 
illustrates the history of philosophy. The great purpose of the 
Aristotelic logic, was to purge the understanding, and to keep it 
free of those errors which arise from the confusion and perplexity 
of inconsequent thinking. 

The purpose of this article forbids any more extended review 
of the doctrines of the followers of Socrates. Plato and Aristotle 
rise so far above all others, in the importance of their contributions 
to the progress of philosophy, that, in asketch like this, an exami- 
nation of their doctrines must suffice. 

The Romans were not acquainted with philosophy until after 
their conquest of Greece; and they never did succeed in specu- 
lative inquiries. Cicero reproduced and developed the moral phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, and, carrying the spirit of the orator into 
philosophy, he clothed it in the grand habiliments of the eloquence 
nurtured amidst the meditatives shades of Tusculum. “ Hane 
enim perfectam philosophiam (says Cicero), semper judicavi que 
de maximis questionibus coprose posset ornateque dicere.” But, 
for the most part, philosophy was at Rome degraded to a menial 
to serve personal interests, by displaying an apparent love of truth 
in a pretended devotion to elevated studies. Rome has, therefore, 
no chapter in the history of philosophy. 

After the Macedonian conquests, Alexandria became the great 
focus of learning. From its situation, it was the centre of the com- 
merce of the world; many were attracted thither by the libraries 
of the Ptolemies. Here met philosophers from the East and the 
West; the religious dogmas of Jew and Gentile, Pagan and 
Christian, and systems the most opposing, met on the same arena. 
Plotinus, Proclus, and Porphyry, were the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of this school. Their doctrines were Platonic, and there- 
fore the school was called Neoplatonic. Their philosophy was, 
however, a cloudy exhalation from the vast inundation of the con- 
fluent streams of diverse doctrines which had flooded in from many 
nations., It vanished before the light of Christianity. The only 
doctrines of Paganism, which existed after this period, were those 
adopted by the fathers of the Christian Church. 

The fathers of the Church devoted little attention to philo- 
sophy, and still less to nature. They gave a preference to Plato, 
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but were adherents of no particular system, culling and selecting 
from all. “God (says Chrysostom) did not send men into the 
world to syllogise and form arguments, but to expound the truth— 
not to dispute and contend with one another, but to deal out truth 
with impartiality. It was not in philosophical arguments that the 
Apostles interested themselves, but they preached simply and 
clearly, and it is from their example that we are to act.” And 
Clement of Alexandria says: “What I call philosophy, is not 
what Plato and Aristotle have promulgated, but what they have 
spoken true and favourable to religion.” Such are the most favour- 
able views of philosophy entertained by the fathers of the Church. 
For, some of the sects, especially the Epicureans and Stoics, they 
openly attacked. St. Augustine did more than any other of the 
fathers of the Church to further philosophy ; but he conformed his 
doctrines to Christianity. 

But this twilight of philosophy at last sunk into night in the 
sixth century, and for several ages there is a blank in the history 
of speculation. 

Our modern philosophy, like our civilization, takes its rise in 
the middle ages. Its character in these ages, is philosophy under 
ecclesiastical authority—plilosophia ancillans theologiw. The 
middle ages begin when the church became disencumbered from 
the ruins of ancient philosophy. This crisis was not until the time 
of Charlemagne. He was the vassal of the Pope. He opened 
schools throughout his vast. empire; and from these philosophy ob- 
tained the name Scholastic. The clergy were the cultivators of 
this philosophy, and its character is given in the nature of its 
origin, and may be summed up in the saying of Joannus Scotus 
Eregina, There are not two studies of philosophg and religion, but 
what is true philosophy is also true religion. 

The Scholastic philosophy is distributed into several epochs or 
changes. During the first, philosophy was under absolute subor- 
dination to religion; during the second, the subordination was soft- 
ened down to analliance ; and in the third, a separation took place, 
indistinct at first, but finally more discriminating ; and at last, ter- 
minating in modern philosophy. : ; 

The rampant spirit of physical inquiry in this age, is too prone 
to look back at the schoolmen as mere logical knight-errants, and 
their philosophy as logic run mad, because it did not advance phy- 
sical science. Because the schoolmen, not perceiving the relativity 
of general terms, and that they afford no irrespective objects, 
wasted so much time in disputes about Nominalism and Realism; 
and not discriminating the primary and secondary qualities of matter, 
and therefore not perceiving that the words denoting the secondary 
qualities were ambiguously applied both to the knowing mind and 
the object known, disputed, whether fire is hot, sugar sweet, grass 
green, and other like questions; it has been concluded that all 
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their discussions were idle disputes of mere words. And because 
they were subject in all their judgments to the Church, as recog- 
nized arbiter, it has been supposed that all the doctrines of the 
schoolmen were the blind opinions ordered by the unreasoned de- 
erees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In these conclusions there is 
great error ; for, with all the circumscription of the Church, there 
was ample scope left for the loftiest speculations. Though the 
authority of the Church was imperative when it issued its mandate, 
yet she left a large proportion of the problems of philosophical 
theology undetermined ; and questions which, among Protestants, 
would cause a difference of sects, were decided in either alternative 
without impairing the orthodoxy of the parties. The fact is, that 
the faculties of the human mind were never more vigorously ex- 
erted (just as is the case with lawyers, though their discussions 
move, too, within the limits of authority), than during the middle 
ages by the schoolmen; though often on trivial questions, with 
trivial results, but often on important questions, with important 
results. 

We are indebted to the schoolmen for much of the analysis 
which shows from the nature of the thing that the formal laws of 
thought are the adequate object-matter of logic. We are also 
indebted to them for the proper scientific definition of truth, as 
the correspondence or agreement of @ cognition or a cognitive act 
of thought with its object. The schoolmen did also much towards 
itting the modern languages for philosophical thinking. The great 
problem of philosophy is, to analyze the contents of our acts of 
knowledge or our cognitions, and discriminate what elements have 
been contributed by the knowing subject and by the object known. 
There must, therefore, be terms adequate to designate these corre- 
lative opposites, and discriminate the share each has in the total 
cognition. The exact distinction of subject and object was first 
made by the schoolmen. This distinction involves the whole 
science of mind; for this science is nothing more than the articu- 
late discrimination of the subjective and the objective, in them- 
selves and in their mutual relations. The two opposite pairs of 
nouns, subject and object, and adjectives, subjective and objectwe, 
taken together and correlatively, enable us to designate the pri- 


mary and most important antithesis of philosophy in the most pre- 


cise and complete manner. ‘Therefore it is seen that the most 
important seeds of modern philosophy are to be found in the 
Scholastic. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in the year 1453, 
scattered over the West the learned Greeks of that capital ; and 
then it was that philosophy rebelled against the supremacy of 


Aristotle and the Church. Philosophy, which had been the mere. 


handmaid of the Church, came now to be cultivated for itself. New 
schools were opened, and almost every school of antiquity had its 
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supporters. Europe beheld the revival of the Academy, the 
Lyceum, and the Porch. The system which first rose into greatest 
repute was the Platonic, contaminated with many mysteries of the 
Alexandrian fathers. But there arose a sect of independent think- 
ers, whose doctrines were subversive of even the spirituality of 
God and man. Cardamus, Tulesimus, Beregard, Cesaipinus, and 
Verini, present a group of philosophers who cannot be classed 
under any particular sect. They launched out into speculations 
which we are forced to admire for their vigour and independence. 
Skepticism had its supporters, at this time, in Montaigne and others. 
But the whole philosophy of this age, was a mere reflex of that 
of antiquity. The want of method was the fundamental defect ; 
and exclusive deference to authority was the great impediment to 
mental progress. It is difficult for us, in this age of free thought 
and speech, to realize the extreme submission to the authority of 
the Church, when that authority was exerted, and the absolute 
deference paid to Aristotle, during the scholastic period. The two 
great ends to be accomplished, in order to set free the human mind, 
were to discover a better method of philosophizing, and to shake 
off the yoke of authority. 

Scholasticism had turned away the minds of thinkers from 
nature. But now, nature begun to receive a remarkable degree 
of attention. The discovery of America, and of the passage to 
the East Indies, had widened the scope of view; and the discov- 
eries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, had carried the thoughts 
of men beyond the limits of tradition and authority, and given an 
entirely new direction to the thinking of the age. These discov- 
eries refuted aseries of traditional errors and prejudices, and gave 
the thinking mind a self-dependence which caused it to break loose 
from the fetters of authority, and place itself upon the basis of 
observation and experiment, inquiry and proof. 

At this juncture in the progress of thought, the most majestic 
and prophetic mind known to the history of philosophy, rose up to 
lead men in the new career of investigation which had been begun. 
Trained in the practice of a jurisprudence the most technical, and 
in its routine the most servile, and the most obedient to authority 
and traditional usage of any, which has been established amongst 
men, we see the remarkable spectacle of a Lord Chancellor of 
England laying aside, for the moment, the king’s seals, to become 
the keeper of the seals of nature. And in a majesty of diction 
unparalleled in the history of philosophy, this great thinker pro- 
claimed to the world a new method of philosophizing to guide the 
mighty spirit of inquiry which was abroad, over the fields of 
observation. Philosophy, no longer confined to the schools, is led 
forth by a politician and lawyer, out from the confines of authority 
into the amplitudes of nature. From this moment, the freedom of 
the human mind was established. This man of business, this 
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accomplished courtier, this cunning lawyer, this consummate orator, 
this leader in the affairs of the world, appears on the stage of 
philosophical thought, with a more comprehensive grasp of think- 
ing and a greater forecast, than any one of even the many trained, 
especially to philosophy, who had preceded him. It is, at once, 
manifest to the eye of history, that a great revolution in the modes 
of philosophical thinking has been accomplished ; and that hence- 
forth philosophy is to pursue new paths. The power of the schools 
is gone, and that of the individual is asserted and established. 
Authority can no longer prevail against reason. 

The revolution which Bacon effected is analogous to that accom- 
plished by Socrates; for as the latter was said to bring down _phi- 
losophy from heaven to earth, so the former may be said to have 
brought philosophy from books and tradition to nature. The phi- 
losophy of antiquity, Bacon showed, leaped at once to the highest 
generalizations or laws, without attending to those intervening 
particulars, through which we must pass to arrive at a perfect 
generalization. Its method was a treacherous logic, as we have 
shown, which limited everything to the mechanism of language; 
and as words serve only as registers of our thoughts, our doctrines 
cannot be exempt from error, unless we determine the original 
notions for ourselves. It is, therefore, says Bacon, necessary to 
purge the mind of these errors which it has imbibed. He there- 
fore, attempted, what was never attempted before, a systematic 
classification of the kinds of error. Of these he enumerates four, 
and calls them Idols. The first, he calls Idols of the Tribe, being 
inherent in human nature; the second he calls Idols of the Den, 
being those of each individual; the third he calls Idols of the 
Market, being those formed from the society of men; the fourth 
he ealls Idols of the Theatre, being false notions derived from 
systems of poilosophy, and the contents of popular language. 
Bacon makes philosophy a mere interpretation of nature, and says: 
“The doctrine of idols bears the same relation to the interpretation 
of nature as that of the confutation of sophisms does to common 
logic.” Therefore, the first step in a true method of philosophizing 
(interpreting nature) is to point out “the idols and false notions 
which have already predccupied the human understanding, and, 
are deeply rooted in it.” The second step is, ‘“‘ the formation of 
notions and axioms on the foundation of true induction, which is 
the only fitting remedy by which we can ward off and expel 
these idols.” 

Bacon points out the difference between the ancient method 
and his own in these words: “There are and can exist but two 
ways of investigating and discovering truth. The one hurries on 
rapidly from the senses and particulars to the most general 
axioms ; and from them as principles, and their supposed indisput- 
able truth, derives and discovers the intermediate axioms. This 
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is the way now in use. The other constructs its axioms from the 
senses and particulars, by ascending continually and gradually, 
till it finally arrives at the most general axioms, which is the true 
but unattempted way.” It is important to have distinctly in mind 
the precise end which Bacon designed to accomplish by his new 
method, or Novum Organum. It was manifestly intended to super- 
sede the old method, or Organon of Aristotle. Its very name 
evinces this. Much difficulty, however, has been created in regard 
to this question, by making distinctions in logic, which neither 
Aristotle nor Bacon understood. Logie has very properly come to 
be distinguished into pure and concrete or modified logic. Pure 
logic is conversant about the form of thought; concrete logic ig 
conversant about the form of thought as modified by the empirical 
circumstances, external and internal, under which man exerts his 
faculties. Pure logic, therefore, proposes as its end, the formal or 
logical perfection of thought, and has nothing to do with its real 
truth; while the end of concrete logic is real or material truth. 
Now, it has been contended that Aristotle’s logical treatises are of 
pure logic, while Bacon’s treatise is of concrete logic; and that 
consequently their scopes are entirely different, and the ends in- 
tended to be accomplished by Aristotle and Bacon are different 
also. In this opinion there is some truth and much error. Aris- 
totle had no definite, certainly no adequate, notion of the distinc- 
tion between pure and concrete logic; and therefore has, through- 
out the logical treatises which have come down to us, confounded 
the two. The end of his logical treatises was not merely formal or 
logical truth, but real or material truth also; the two not, in fact, 
being discriminated. It was as a means towards real or material 
truth, that Bacon considered the Aristotelic logic; and it was in 
this aspect he designed to supersede them. The whole force of 
the Novum Organum rests vpon this fact. The Aristotelic logic 
had in fact confounded the distinction between formal and mate- 
rial truth; and it was this very confusion which constituted its 
vice. In consequence of this confusion, it was considered a 
method of philosophising, a means by which new truths could be 
elicited or gathered in. It was, in other words, considered creat- 
ive, and not merely plastic. It is true, that Aristotle hangs the 
whole chain of our mediate knowledge upon a comprehensive 
belief, and maintains that the ultimate or primary principles of 
knowledge are incomprehensible, and rest in a blind, passive faith. 
Yet, such seems to have been his notion of the scope of syllogistic 
reasoning, that, somehow or other, as we have already said, he 
makes it independent of induction ; and in this seems to ignore 
his principle of primary beliefs. At all events, he has lett the 
relation and correlation of syllogism and induction so confused, 
and his psychological, metaphysical, and logical doctrines so ill 
adjusted, that we feel warranted in saying that Aristotle con- 
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founded formal and concrete logic, and formal and m aterial truth. 
Bacon, therefore, viewing the Aristotelic logic as a method of 
philosophising, of searching for material truth, attempted to su- 
persede it in that purpose; but to leave it as a means of formal 
truth, of discussing questions about which there was no dispute as 
to the data. This was certainly Bacon’s view and purpose. His 
whole doctrine of method is directed to the contents, and not to 
the form of thought—to the matter, and not to the consecution of 
our thinking. It is from this point of view we must look at the 
Novum Organum to appreciate it. 

The great fallacy which Bacon directed his hostility against, as 
the one which especially vitiated ancient philosophy, is the com- 
mutation of the subjective with the objective. All the errors 
which Bacon classified as Idols are subjective illusions, which had 
been commuted in the ancient philosophy with objective realties. 
This fallacy manifests itself in two ways. The one is to assume 
that the notions of things contained in common language are cor- 
rect and complete interpretations of nature, and that the true mode 
of building up science is to analyze these notions, and combine 
them in their logical relations, because the logical relations of the 
notions will correspond with the physical relations of theirobjects. 
The other way is to assume that there are general notions or princi- 
ples, which are an original furniture of the mind, or are remembered 
from another state of existence, and that nature must conform in 
its manifestations to these ideas, and that by considering these 
ideas we can interpret nature. Both of these manifestations of 
this cardinal error are, as we have shown in our review of ancient 
philosophy, at bottom the same. That its true character is the 
commuting of the subjective with the objective, is manifest in the 
consideration, that as a notion isthe joint product of the action of 
the subject and object, it follows that whatever a notion contains 
not corresponding with the object, must be the contribution of the 
thinking subject alone; and if the notion be only a partial inter- 
pretation of the object, but is considered complete, it is still mis- 
taking an ideal illusion for a real object. The erand error of the 
ancient philosophy was to combine, and by syllosistic or deductive 
reasoning develope, these subjective illusions into systems sup- 
posed to be explanations of objective realities. 

The whole scope and end of Bacon’s method was, therefore 
real or material truth. And here the question arises, what y: 
truth? The schoolmen, as we have already shown, have given 
an answer which is now acquiesced in as correct. Truth ts the 
correspondence or agreement between our thought and its object— 
between our thought and what we think about. The Baconian 
method was especially directed to maintain this view of truth. 
‘For we are founding (says Bacon) a real model of the world in 


the understanding; such as it is fuund to be, not such as man’s 
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reason has distorted.” Again he says: “ We neither dedicate nor 
raise a capitol or pyramid to the pride of man, but rear a holy 
temple in his mind, on the model of the universe, which model we 
imitate.” And still further: ‘Let men learn the difference that 
exists between the idols of the human mind and the ideas in the 
divine mind. The former are mere arbitrary abstractions; the 
latter, the true marks of the Creator on his creatures, as they are 
imprinted on and defined in matter by true and exquisite touches.” 
It was, therefore, to the objective world that Bacon especially 
directed attention, so as to secure the mind from the vice of the 
ancient philosophy—of commuting the subjective with the ob- 
jective—of substituting the fictions of the imagination for the 
realities of nature. 

As, then, Bacon’s method has in view the advancement of the 
real sciences, it may be well, for the sake of precision, to state 
what are the objects of these sciences, as, according to the view of 
truth above given, the correspondence between these sciences and 
their respective objects constitute their truth. 

The real sciences are sciences of fact; for the point of depart- 
ure from which they set out is always a fact, a presentation of 
mind. Some of these rest upon the presentations of self-con- 
sciousness, and these are facts of mind. Others rest upon present- 
ations of sensitive perception, and these are facts of nature. The 
former are the mental sciences; the latter are the natural sciences. 
The facts of mind are given partly as contingent and partly as 
necessary. The latter, the necessary, are universal virtually and 
in themselves; the former only obtain a factitious universality by 
a process of generalization. The facts of nature, whether neces- 
sary in themselves or not, are given to us only as contingent and 
isolated phenomena, and therefore have only that empirical gene- 

rality which we bestow on them by classification. 

Now, it is with the facts of nature that Bacon’s method, as 
developed by himself, more especially deals. The great end of his 
Novum Organum, therefore, is to ascertain that empirical gene- 
rality, or factitious universality, amongst isolated phenomena of 
nature, which is accomplished by classification; for it is only in 
this way, according to Bacon, that man can bring the immensity 
of nature within the scope of his knowledge. ‘nat 

In accordance with this view of philosophy, particulars or indi- 
viduals become the important objects of consideration in the Ba- 
conian method. And Bacon, in the face of ancient philosophy, 
which busied itself about universals, had to defend the study of 
particulars in these words: “ With regard to the meanness or even 
filthiness, of particulars, for which (as Pliny observed) an apology 
is requisite, such subjects are no less worthy of admission into 
natural history than the most magnificent and costly ; nor do they 
at all pollute natural history, for the sun enters alike the palace 
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and the privy, and is not thereby polluted. For that which is de- 
serving of existence is deserving of knowledge, the image of 
existence.” } 

As, then, particulars are the primary objects of the Baconian 
method, this method must begin with the senses. Accordingly, 
Bacon says, “ We must guide our steps by a clue, and the whole 
path, from the very first perceptions of our senses, must be secured 
by a determined method.” And he enounces his method in these 
words: “It ought to be eternally resolved and settled, that the 
understanding cannot decide otherwise than by induction, and a 
legitimate form of it.” 

Here the question emerges, what 1s induction? Bacon had 
not a very discriminate notion of it. In the procedure which he 
calls induction, or rather by which he exemplifies it, he confuses 
analysis and synthesis, and does not even sufficiently discriminate 
between observation and induction; as he includes, in what he 
calls induction, the objective process of investigating individual 
facts as preparatory to illation, as well as the illation from the sin- 
gular to the universal. Nor has any writer, as far as we know, 
sufficiently explained and exemplified induction. The loosest 
notions are entertained on the subject. By the best writers, induc- 
tion is said to be analytical, whereas it is synthetical. This confu- 
sion, however, often arises from the confused and even contradic- 
tory notions which are entertained of analysis and synthesis. 
The process, which by some is called analysis, is called synthesis 
by others, and wece versa. These discrepancies and contradictions 
we will endeavour to explain, and found upon the explanation a 
more accurate determination of induction. 

There is and can be but one method in philosophy; and what 
have been called the different and more or less pertect methods, 
are merely different applications of this one method to the objects 
of knowledge. Method is a rational progress—a progress of the 
faculties towards an end; and method in philosophy signifies the 
progress conducive to the end which philosophy proposes. The 
ends of philosophy are two—the first being the discovery of 
causes ; and the second, the resolution of things into unity. These 
ends, however, fall into one; as the higher we ascend in the dis-: 
covery of causes, we approximate the nearer to unity. The detec- 
tion of the one in the many is, therefore, the end to which philoso- 
phy tends continually to approximate. What the method in phi- 
losophy is, will appear the more clearly, if, in the first place, we 
consider philosophy in relation to its first end—the discovery of 
causes. 

Causes, taking the name for a synonym of that without which 
their effect would not be—and they are only coéfficient elements of 
their effect; and effect is the combination of these primary ele- 
ments to wiich we give the name of causes, and the concurrence 
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of which gives existence to the effect. The acid and the alkali, 
for example, are the causes of the neutral salt, and also its 
coéflicient elements. To the elements we give the name causes; 
to the combination, we give the name effect. Now, as it is by ex- 
perience we discover what causes are necessary for the production 
of an effect, it follows that the only way by which we can attain 
to the knowledge of causes, as causes, is in and through their 
effect ; and the only way we can become aware of their effect, as 
effect, isin and through its causes. In as far, therefore, as philoso- 
phy is the research of causes, the only necessary condition of the 
possibility of philosophy is decomposition. The decomposition of 
effects into their causes is called analysis. In its philosophical 
ee eaaon it means the separation of the parts of any complex 
whole. 

But, though analysis is the fundamental process, it is not the 
only one. It is but a means conducive to an end. We analyze 
only that we may comprehend the objects; and we can compre- 
hend only as we are able to reconstruct, in thought, if not in 
reality, what has been decomposed. This mental reconstruction is, 
theretore, the final procedure in philosophy, and is called synthesis. 
Of these two processes, the former is called the regressive, as 
ascending from effects to causes; the latter is called the progres- 
sive, as descending from causes to effects. These two processes 
are the necessary parts of one method, and are relative and correla- 
tive of each other. Analysis, without synthesis, is the means cut 
off from its end, and is only a begun knowledge. Synthesis, 
without analysis, is no knowledge at all; for synthesis receives 
from analysis whatever elements it recomposes. Synthesis sup- 
poses analysis as the prerequisite of its existence, and is dependent 
on it tor the qualities of its existence; for the value of every syn- 
thesis depends on the value of the foregone analysis. If the ele- 
ments furnished by analysis be assumed, or not really discovered, 
the synthesis will, at best, be but a conjectural theory ; and if the 
analysis be false, so will be the synthesis. The legitimacy of 
every synthesis, therefore, depends on the legitimacy of the 
analysis which it presupposes. These two relative procedures are 
thus equally necessary to each other in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and are as indispensable to the existence of philosophy as 
the processes of inspiration and expiration are to animal life. It 
is, however, to analysis that the preéminence is due, if to either ; 
for though it be only a commencement, yet it is the preferable, in- 
asmuch as it lays the foundation for synthesis ; whereas synthesis 
without analysis is radically void. . 

As regards, therefore, the first end of philosophy—the dis- 
covery of causes—there is only one possible method, of which 
analysis is the foundation, and synthesis the completion. 
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Considering philosophy in relation to its second end—the reso- 
lution of our knowledge into unity—the same doctrine is equally 
apparent. Everything presented to our consideration in the 
external or internal word—whether through the medium of sense, 
or of self-consciousness—is presented in complexity. The senses 
present objects in multitudes, in each of which there is a congeries 
of many various qualities ; and the same holds true of the present- 
ations of self-consciousness, since every modification of mind is a 
complex state, and the different elements of each state manifest 
themselves in and through each other. Thus there is nothing but 
multiplicity presented to us. And our faculties are so limited, 
that they are able to take in only one object or combination, and 
that the very simplest, at a time. It is therefore only by analysis 
and synthesis that multiplicity can be brought into unity. In fact, 
the search for a cause, and the search for unity in cases where the 
notion of cause does not enter, are both governed by the same 
regulative principle—the principle or law of identity in its empiri- 
cal application—as we shall show presently. 

We see, then, that in any actual investigation, analysis and 
synthesis are necessarily used interdependently and interchange- 
ably. They cannot be separated ; and the two together make up 
the one method of philosophy. This method, according to Bacon, 
is observation and induction. As, then, analysis and synthesis con- 
stitute the one method, and observation and induction constitute it 
also, it behooves us to correlate analysis and synthesis with observ- 
ation and induction. Before, however, we do this, let us give 
an articulate discrimination between observation and induction. 

There are two ways by which we may become acquainted with 
things. In the first place, we may know a thing as simply exist- 
ing. This is the knowledge of what simply is—of facts known in 
our own experience or that of others—and is called empirical or 
historical knowledge ; for history is properly only the narration of 
a consecutive series of phenomena in time. It comprises all that 
information which we obtain from the physical world by sense, and 
from the mental world by self-consciousness. The process by 
which this degree or sort of knowledge is obtained, is what Bacon 
means by observation; and it manifestly involves both analysis, 
and synthesis. The knowledge obtained in this way is, however, 
not philosophy. It requires another process to elevate it to that 
dignity. 

Let us, then, consider the second way by which we may know 
things. The mind is so constituted, that it cannot perceive the 
existence of anything without referring it to something else as its 
cause, und without which it could not have existed. Things do 
not occur isolated from each other. There is no phenomenon but 
is the effect of some cause. Thus, when we see a rainbow, we 
may, in a certain sense, be said to know it; but with such know- 
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ledge, the mind does not rest satisfied; and it is only when we 
discover that the phenomenon depends on the reflection and 
refraction of light, by the rain falling from a cloud opposite the sun, 
that we can be said fully to know it. This is done by inferring 
from the analogies that the reflection and refraction of light is the 
cause, and then by mathematical reasoning deducing from the 
known laws of reflection and refraction, the breadth of the coloured 
arch, the diameter of the circle of which it is part, and the’relation 
of the latter to the place of the spectator and of the sun, and finding 
all these to come out of the calculus just as they are observed in 
nature. This knowledge of the cause of a phenomenon is some- 
thing more than that phenomenon considered simply as a fact, 
and constitutes the second way in which we may be said to know 
anything, and is called philosophical, scientific, or rational, know- 
ledge—the knowledge of effects, as dependent on their causes. 
Now, into the procedure of acquiring this sort or degree of know- 
ledge, induction as well as observation enters. The process by 
which the reflection and refraction of light are inferred or assigned 
as the cause of the rainbow, is induction, and is synthetic; for it 
brings the phenomenon of the rainbow under the laws of light— 
binds it with other phenomena of the same sort—is an illation from 
an individual or particular to a class, from a singular to a uni- 
versal. It is seen, and we selected it for that reason, that in the 
instance given, induction is aided by mathematical deduction, 
but only aided by it; for the illation is purely inductive, and is 
assumed as true in the mathematical deduction, and only verified 
or confirmed by it; for mathematics does not take the physical 
sciences out of the pale of induction, but only aids it. That induc- 
tion is synthetic, all the discoveries in science show. [rom our 
limited experience that some bodies gravitate, we infer that all 
bodies gravitate. Here the mind binds up the several facts of 
observation into a whole—as it were, reconstructs an analysis ; this 
is certainly synthetic. Induction is therefore clearly synthetic, 
and not analytic, as it has sometimes been said to be. It has some- 
times been called both analytie and synthetic, especially by the 
mathematical physicists. When the procedure is from effects to 
causes it is called analytic, but when the procedure is from an 
ascertained cause to the explanation, by it, of analogous or resem- 
bling phenomena or effects, it is called synthetic. These pro- 
cedures correspond with Bacon’s, or rather are Bacon’s ascending 
and descending scales of induction. This nomenclature isadopted, 
because the last procedure, which is also called deductive, is 
apparently the reverse of the first—the mere retracing of the same 
steps from the cause back to the same effects from which it was 
inferred; whereas they see other effects, only analogous to those 
from which the cause has been inferred, which are attempted to 
be brought within the same cause and explained by it. As the 
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first process is called analytic, this is called synthetic. But at bot- 
tom both are synthetic, as they are both induction viewed from 
opposite points.* 

It is seen, then, that method, in its universality, consists of two 
processes, analysis anil synthesis, which are relative to, and com- 
plimentary of, each other. 

As philosophy has only one possible method, so the history of 
philosophy only shows the more or less imperfect application of 
this one method. It presents many aberrations 77 the method, 
but none from it. There never has been an attempt at philosophy 
where analysis and synthesis were not both used. But sometimes 
the one, and sometimes the other, has predominated; they have not 
been kept in due correlation in their employment. The ancient 
philosophy is especially defective, by the meagre employment of 
analysis. The analysis of phenomena were partial, and the syn- 
thesis consequently one-sided, and erroneous. The analysis of the 
early Greek physical philosophers, of whom we have spoken, who, 
fixing upon one or more elements as superior to all others, such as 
water or air, was partial; and consequently the synthesis, that it 
was the principle of all things, was one-sided and erroneous. Bacon 
has exhibited the deficiency of the physics of Aristotle in analysis, 
when he says: “Nor is much stress to be laid on his frequent 
recourse to experiment, in his books on animals, his problems and 
other treatises ; for he had already decided, without having pro- 
perly consulted experience as the basis of decisions and axioms ; 
and, after having so decided, he drags experiment along as a cap- 
tive constrained to accommodate herself to his decisions.” And 
of the empiric school, as he calls it, he says, their dogmas are 
founded “in the confined obscurity of a few experiments.” We 
have, in our review of ancient philosophy, shown that it was 
founded on the crude analysis contained in the language of the 
people. The great precept of the Baconian method is: Do not 
hurry to a synthetic induction from an imperfect analysis, a nar- 
row observation ; but let your analysis be complete. 

Here emerges the question, how are we to observe? In order 
to scientific knowledge, as we have described it, observation must 
become or turn into inquiry. We must question nature; but a 
question implies some knowledge of the thing inquired about. 
How, then, are we to inquire of nature, unless we have some inti- 
mation of her secrets—the human mind having no @ priori clue 
to them? The questions put to nature must, too, be particular or 
leading questions. 


* It should be remarked, that the terms analysis and synthesis, which have been 
derived from the mathematicians, are sometimes reversed ; the first being applied, by 
some, to the process to which the latter is applied by others; and vice versa. But this 
is not the occasion to explain this confusion. ee 
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The questioning of nature springs out of observation, by nature 
herself disclosing to us some clue to the secret. When we observe 
a certain correspondence among a number of objects or phe- 
nomena, we are determined by a principle of our intellectual 
nature to suppose the existence of a more extensive correspond- 
ence than experience has disclosed, or perhaps may ever disclose. 
This judgment, that where much is found accordant, all will be 
found accordant, is the result of an original tendeney of our nature. 
It is the inventive principle by which we generalise our know- 
ledge. This judgment is first only hypothetical—merely an inven- 
tive princrple, which prompts us to put questions to nature, based 
upon the supposed truth of the judgment, and is called hypothesis. 
The actual procedure of philosophising, therefore, consists of : 
1. Observation ; 2. Hypothesis ; 3. Questioning ; 4. Induction. 
This questioning is sometimes only the observation of the ordinary 
course of nature. Sometimes it is experiment ; for, says Bacon, 
“the secrets of nature betray themselves more readily when tor- 
mented by art, than when left to their own course.” If the 
answers accord with the first inference—the hypothesis which 
prompted us to put the questions—it is then assumed as verified, 
and the induction is complete. How many answers concurring to 
the same point amount to proof in any case, is beyond the deter- 
mination of any rule. In some cases, a few instances warrant an 
induction ; in others, an immense number are required to warrant 
the judgment. This difference results from the fact, that where 
the character inquired about is an essential one, like the lungs in 
a terrestrial animal, a few instances will suffice; but when the 
character is a contingent one, like the colour of things, hardly any 
number of instances will suffice. And whether a character is an 
essential or a contingent one, is itself'a question of science, and 
must be determined before it can be used as a principle of evidence 
in induction. 

The presumption, that where much is found accordant, all will 
be found accordant, has been considered by philosophers to be of 
two kinds—to be either induction or analogy. ‘Tiltis seems to us to 
be erroneous. Though induction and analogy are to be distin- 
guished, they are not to be distinguished as only relatives of one 
kind ; they are not to be considered as two processes of reasoning ; 
but induction is to be considered as the process, and analogy as the 
objective law warranting the process. In this view of the subject, 
induction may be defined @ material ilation of the unwersal from 
the singular, warranted either by the general analogres of nature, 
or by the special analogies of the object-matter of any real science. 
The synthetic inference is not necessitated by a law of thought, but 
only warranted by the observed analogies which merely incline 
the judgment. It seems to us, therefore, more accurate to make 
induction signify the process, and analogy or similarity signify the 
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evidence on which it is founded ; for such is the true account of the 
process, as the definition just given indicates. 

In the inductive process, the conclusion is always wider than 
the premises. Whereas, in strict demonstration, no conclusion can 
contain more than the premises. In the inductive process, expe- 
rience says, this, that, and the other body gravitate, and the con- 
clusion says, all bodies gravitate. In explanation of this, it has 
been said, that the mind adds something of its own, warranting us 
to draw the conclusion. That the affirmation, thzs, that, and the 
other bodies gravitate, is connected to the conclusion, all bodies 
gravitate, by inserting between the two another proposition, to wit : 
the supposition of the uniformity of nature. And that as this 
supposition is not the product of induction, it must be interpolated 
into all inductive reasoning by the mind. And that, therefore, 
where the reasoning in induction is fully expressed, it will stand 
thus: thzs, that, and the other body gravitate; but as nature is 
uniform in all her operations, this, that, and the other body repre- 
sent all bodies: therefore, all bodies gravitate. 

Though this is the most scientific explanation which has yet 
been given by any philosopher, we feel constrained to demur to it; 
as, to us, it involves a concealed error. The affirmation of the uni- 
formity of nature, which seems to be interpolated in inductive 
reasoning, can be resolved into something simpler, which makes 
the process accord with the great mental law, that thought vs always 
under the antithesis of subject and object ; and that in the products 
or conclusions of thought, nothing is contained as objective which 
was not objective in the process of thinking. In other words, the 
Jaws of intelligence never warrant an illusive interpolation of the 
objective for the subjective, as it must do if the uniformity of na- 
ture is predicated, in the inductive illation. The veracity of human 
consciousness would certainly seem to require this—otherwise the 
mind practises illusions upon itself, under the truest conformity to 
its own laws. We think this supposed uniformity of nature may 
be resolved into identity objectively perceived in nature. Thus, 
the principle of philosophical presumption, which prompts the 
supposed uniformity, will thereby be resolved into the law of iden- 
tity. This we will now show. 


There are but three ultimate laws of intell 
Identity; 2. The law of Contradiction ; 3. 
Middle; and a corollary from these, the law of reason and conse- 
quent. Now, reason, whether exerted in deductive or inductive 
(in apodictic or hypothetical) judgments, must always be regu- 
lated by the same laws. In other words, the laws of thought are 
the same in the deductive and the inductive processes ; only that 
in the deductive (apodictic) they are absolute, and in the induetive 
(hypothetical) they are modified by empirical circumstances. The 


igence: 1. The law of 
The law of Excluded 
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laws of thought alone determine the deductive process, necessitat- 
ing the conclusion; but the laws of thought, modified by the 
analogies of nature, determine the inductive process inclining the 
judgment. In the inductive process, the laws of thought have an 
empirical application. And the law of identity is the special one 
which is gratified in the synthetic illation by which the analogies 
are unified into identity. Objects which determine undistincuish- 
able impressions upon us, are perceived and represented in the 
same mental modification, and are subjectively to us precisely 
as if they were objectively identical. When, therefore, a number 
of objects or phenomena are found to possess absolute similarity 
and their difference is for the time lost sight of, their similarity is 
converted into identity, and they are thereby reduced into ‘the 
unity of thought. By the same regulative law, similar phenomena 
are referred to an identical cause. Analogies or similarities are 
the footprints of identity. And what has been supposed to be 
the assumption of the uniformity of nature in every induction, is 
but identity, which the mind affirms upon viewing the analogies or 
similarities; for whatever is identical to consciousness, is so uni- 
formly or universally. There is, therefore, no special intellectual 
regulative, called the principle of philosophical presumption: but 
it is merely the law of identity in its empirical application. It ig 
not, therefore, necessary to a theoretical explanation of induction, 
to assume, as a superficial analysis seems to warrant, that the uni- 
formity of nature is affirmed as the major premise, which the 
mind, from the necessity of so thinking, interpolates in the reason- 
ing. The mind considers no such principle. It affirms only what 
it perceives objectively—identity in similarity. Some water-fowl 
have web-feet—not by the assumption of the uniformity of nature, 
but by the law of identity—leads the mind to affirm, that all water- 
fowl] have web-feet. It is as though the mind had viewed all 
water-fowl. The inductive inference is, in fact,‘ sort of reiffirma- 
tion of what has been actually observed. If such were not the 
result of the guidance of the law of identity on viewing analogies 
or similarities, the mind would contradict itself—not think at all. 
For affirmation and negation are the ultimate alternatives of 
thought. Therefore, the law of contradiction combines with the 
law of identity, of which, in fact, itis a phase, in leading to the 
inductive synthesis or totalizing result. The laws of excluded 
middle, and of reason and consequent, are never elicited in induc- 
tive reasoning; because, in induction, reason or intelligence never 
stands in such an attitude to itself as to come under the guidance 
of these two laws, they being exclusively concerned about deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

The error which we have thus endeavoured to expose by a more 
thorough analysis, results from the covert assumption, that syllo- 
gistic is the only reasoning; and that every general assumption 
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which can be found, by reflective analysis, to be the condition of a 
product of the mind, must have been realised in consciousness as 
connate with the product at the time of the genesis of such pro- 
duct. For example: as the notion of space is found by reflective 
analysis to be the condition of the notion of body, it is supposed 
that the notion was natively latent in the mind, and was elicited 
into consciousness in the process of cognizing an external object; 
whereas; space or extension is cognized objectively as a necessary 
element of body, and must be realised in the cognition, as con- 
tributed by the-object and not by the subject. The human mind 
is still fettered in philosophical thinking, by the ancient doctrine of 
universals, and-that all knowledge is through-previous knowledge, 
and based on generals, which it was the great purpose of Bacon’s 
philosophy to overthrow, and to emancipate the human mind to 
the full freedom of a philosophy of observation of individual 
phenomena. 

As hypothesis is the great inventive principle of induction, by 
which, as we have already indicated, the questioning of nature is 
conducted, it demands articulate exposition. It is in the form of 
hypothesis that the grand heresy of commuting the subjective with 
the objective creeps into philosophy and science. Hypothesis is 
the initial ball, which is rolled through the field of observation, 
accumulating only what accords with it, so that the whole aggre- 
gation will be of the same character with the nucleus; and if what 
is first set in motion be erroneous, so will all that is accumulated. 
In order, then, to prevent the commutation of the subjective with 
the objective, it is necessary that the hypothetical supposition shall 
be an inference from phenomena, as it always is, in that which we 
have described as the normal procedure of induction. The suppo- 
sition dr provisional judgment arises upon the observation of phe- 
nomena, and guides our questioning of similar phenomena. But 
the great danger is, that our provisional judgment be the mere 
application of a, pre-conception, like the vortices of Des Cartes in 
explanation of the motions of the keavenly bodies. When a phe- 
nomena is presented to us which we can explain by no causes 
within the sphere of our experience, we endeavour to recall the out- 
standing phenomena to unity, by ascribing it to some cause or 
class to which there is a probability of its belonging. The great 
maxim, regulative of this procedure, is called the Law of Parce- 
mony, and is adequately expressed by Sir William Hamilton in 
these words: ‘Neither more nor more onerous causes are to be 
assumed than are necessary to account for the phenomena.” In 
commenting on this rule, which had been enounced by Newton, 
Sir William says, it is almost certain that Newton, when he says 
we are to admit no causes but such as are true (vere), he meant 
“to denounce the postulation of hypothetical facts as media of 
hypothetical explanation.” Now, it is not only almost but abso- 
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lutely certain, that this was Newton’s meaning: because he expli- 
citl y says so in the general scholium at the end of his Principia: 

I have not been able (says he) to discover the cause of these pro- 
perfies of gravity from phenomena, and I frame no hypotheses ; 
for whatever is not deduced from phenomena is”called hypothesis ; 
and hypotheses, whether metaphysical or physical, whether of 
occult qualities or mechanical, have no place in experimental phi- 
losophy. In this philosophy, particular propositions are inferred 
from phenomena, and afterwards rendered general by induction.” 
Here Newton makes cause the opposite of hypothesis, and astricts 
hypothesis to mere assumptions, not deduced from phenomena. 
He therefore means by true causes. real causes—the opposite of 
supposititious causes. And the Puincipia is an exemplification of 
it; for amidst all the intricacies of mathematical demonstration, 
Newton, with the most marvellous caution and sagacity, never for 
a moment loses sight of phenomena and known causes. Induction 
is the centre and the circumference around and within which the 
mathematical demonstrations revolve. Newton’s rule about true 
causes does not, as Dr. Whewell and others suppose, reject the 
inquiry into new causes. In the questions which Newton was con- 
sidering, the true cause was the first term, the one which should 
be known, and not the second, the one unknown, as it always is, 
in a search for new causes. It would be illegitimate, according to 
Newton, to assign a subtle ether as the cause of the retardation of 
the planetary motions, as its existence is not known; but it would 
be perfectly legitimate as a provisional judgment, to infer the ex- 
istence of a subtle ether from the retardation of the planets in their 
orbits. It was legitimate, to infer the existence of Leverrier’s 
planet, as the cause of the perturbations in Uranus, as a provi- 
visional judgment, to be verified by subsequent observation, as 
was done; but to aecount for the perturbations by the existence 
of the planet, would be reversing the order, placing the unknown 
term first in the inquiry, and accounting for the known by the un- 
known. 

Such is the comprehensive and profound method—sweeping as 
it does through all the intricacies of the heights and depths of 
nature—which Bacon proclaimed in his Novum Organum. “ Al- 
though (says Newton, in his Optics), the arguing from experi- 
ments and observations, by induction, be no demonstration of 
general conclusions, yet it is the best way of arguing which the 
nature of things admits of.’ And the marvels accomplished by 
this method in unravelling the. secrets of nature, have long since 
vindicated it from the objections of the ancient Greek skeptics, 
which we noticed in treating of ancient philosophy. 

Des Cartes comes next in the history of philosophy. He was 
contemporary with Bacon, but thirty years younger. The influ- 
ence for truth of no philosopher has, in our opinion, been more 
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overrated. It is, therefore, time that his philosophy should be 
weighed in the scales of criticism, and its true value fixed on the 
pages of the history of thought. 

From the manner in which our opinions are formed, amids@ the 
circumstances of life, our supposed knowledge cannot but be a 
medley of truths and errors. It is therefore important to institute 
a critical examination of the constituents of this knowledge. Des 
Cartes proposed that we should commence the examination by 
doubting all ouropinions. Now, this initial or preliminary doubt 
of Des Cartes has always seemed to us, as a practical rule, 
extremely idle. For, let it be observed, this.preliminary doubt is 
to be the forerunner of any system of truth. The whole contents 
of the mind are to be condemned until their truth is established. 
But how are we to begin the examination of our judgments? Not 
at random, of course, but by selecting them according to some 
principle, and arranging them in some order and dependence; 
ae the distribution of things into tlreir classes is one of the most 

ifficult tasks of philosophy, as well as one of the last that are 
accomplished... Amongst our opinions there are many which can 
only be tested by profound investigation and extensive knowledge. 
This precept of Des Cartes, which is intended to show how we 
are to begin to be a philosopher, requires us to be one before we 
begin. The true precept, therefore, is not the ynconditional one of 
absolute preliminary doubt, as Des Cartes teaches, but a gradual 
and progressive reprehension of prejudice. We should examine 
all our opinions with the circumspection which merely supposes 
that they contain some truth combined with much error. All, 
therefore, of value in the preliminary doubt of Des Cartes is, 
that .it ignores authority. It implies that the judgments bequeathed 
to us shall not be decided by authority, but by a principle superior 
to authority within the sphere of truth—the principle of free 
thonght acting within the limits prescribed by its own laws, and 
not subordinated to authority, and by it astricted to deduce con- 
clusions from such principles'as authority has admitted or ordained. 
But all this had before been articulately proclaimed by Bacon in 
the Novum Organum, in his masterly criticisms of the previous 
systems of philosophy, which he closes in these words: ‘ Here, 
too, we should close the demolishing branch of our Instauration, 
which {s comprised in three confutations: 1. The confutation of 
natural human reason left to itself; 2. The confutation of demon- 
stration; 8. The confutation of theories or received systems of 
philosophy and doctrines.” So that, at most, the preliminary 
doubt of Des Cartes is but.a crumb dropped from the critical doc- 
trines of Bacon. 

This doubt of Des Cartes was a preliminary to the establish- 
erant of a system of positive doctrine ; for Des Cartes was anything 
than a skeptic. Indeed, he hastened to his conclusions; and, as 
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D’Alembert said, “began with doubting everything, and ended 
in believing that he had left nothing unexplained.” 

How, then, did Des Cartes essay to lay the foundation ot 
knowledge? By reflection, he finds a basis for certainty in the 
tact of thought itself; in the fact of the very doubt that perplexes 
him. For, to doubt is to exist; therefore, the doubt .eveals in con- 
sciousness both thinking and existence. This fundamental truth 
Des Cartes thus expressed: Cogito, ergo sum. Thus far, his phi- 
losophy is purely subjective. As yet, the operations of his mind— 
his mere thinking implying his existence—is all that he can hold 
true. Like all modern philosophers prior to Reid, he held that 
the mind possesses no immediate knowledge of anything but its 
own modifications, which the mind mistakes for external reality. 
How then, inquires Des Cartes, can it be known that external 
things exist, when the mind has no immediate knowledge of their 
existence? Des Cartes must, ex hypothes?, find in the mind itself 
some media of proof for external existence. Searching, there- 
fore, in his mind, he finds the idea. of God—a perfect intelligence, 
eternal, infinite—necessary. This idea, he argues, must have an 
adequate cause, which can only be a corresponding being; for it 
cannot be the product of the finite mind. Having thus estab- 
lished the existence of God, he deduces therefrom the existence 
of the outward world. If God be veracious, he argues, it follows 
that he who is the author of the sensible existences, is the author 
of the appearances which induce us to believe their existence, and 
that he would not exhibit these. appearances as a snare and illu- 
sion ; consequently what appears to exist does exist, and God him- 
self is the guarantor that it is no illusion. 

Now, this argument is wholly invalid. Indeed, it proves that 
God is the author of illusion. It cannot be denied, that we believe 
that the very objects which we perceive exist; and: not that there 
is something representative of them which alone is perceived, and 
suggests their existence. We believe in the existence of things 
because we believe that we know them as existing. Now, Des 
Cartes, by his own theory, was deceived in the belief that we see 
things existing. God, therefore, is the author of illusion; and if 
the author of this deception, the conclusion is the very reverse of 
that drawn by Des Cartes. But his reasoning involves a further 
fallacy. It assumes, that God is veracious. How is this known? 
It can only be known by our faculties of knowing. But the argu- 
ment assumes that our faculties are not trustworthy, because we 
believe that we see things existing, and it is not so. Therefore, 
we are not sure of the existence of God; for it rests upon our 
mendacious faculties. 

Des Cartes, therefore, never got beyond his cogito, ergo sum. 
This is both the beginning and the end of his philosophy. The 
only important truth which he signalized is, That the ultumate organ 
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of science consists in an appeal to the facts of consciousness. But 
this truth he arbitrarily limits to self-consciousness, and as arbitra- 
rily applies it to the outward world, through the false assumption 
of an innate idea of God; thus creating or assuming a chasm 
where none exists, and bridging it over with a figment of his 
imagination. His denial of the contemporaneousness of the 
knowledge of one’s self and of the outward world, at once ignored 
the possibility of any knowledge at all of external nature, and put 
the mind on that track of preposterous speculation of endeavouring 
to bridge the imaginary chasm between the subjective and the 
objective, which could only, from such a starting-point, end in the 
identification of the last with the first; and thus commute the sub- 
jective with the objective, to a degree of extravagance that would 
make Bacon smile at the smallness of the same error in the ancient 

hilosophy, which his whole method was designed to counteract. 

nthe philosophy of Des Cartes, in fact, begun that exaltation of 
human reason, which, in the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel, 
ended in the dethronement of God and the inauguration of man 
to the sceptre of omniscience. 

The extraordinary influence which the philosophy of Des Cartes 
has exerted on modern speculation is, therefore, in our judgment, 
to be attributed, rather to its ministering to a cardinal weakness of 
the human mind, the tendency to a priori speculation, than to any 
force of truth in its doctrines or of forecast in its regulative prin- 
ciple of method. This method is an arbitrary formula, as inap- 
plicable in the hunting-ground of investigation as the stereotyped 
forms of the schoolmen. The provisional doubt, the assumed 
conviction that truth is possible, and the cogito, ergo sum, as a 
direction to the inquirer, are but a beggarly account of empty 
boxes. It must lead to @ preort speculation disjoined from the 
a posteriort elements of thought, to an unmitigated Idealism or 
Rationalism. Nothing can show more clearly the bias of Des 
Cartes towards a demonstrative or rationalistic philosophy, than 
the fact that, in his attempt to express the simultaneity and iden- 
tity of the knowing that we think, and the knowing that we ewist, 
that they are but one indiwtsible deliverance of consciousness, he 
enunciates it in a form of expression which indicates a relation of 
subordination and sequence; cogito, ergo sum. The external 
expression is certainly an enthymeme with a suppressed major, 
whatever the internal thought of the thinker was. The expression 
is certainly not a simple affirmation of the identity of thought and 
being in the sphere of’ consciousness, but indicates both the priority 
of self in consciousness, and that the notion of self and the notion 
of being are found apart and are conjoined through the higher 
principle—what thinks, 7s. This bias at the starting-point is 
impressed on the whole Cartesian philosophy. 

In estimating the value of the Cartesian philosophy, two things 
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have been confounded, which, if not distinguished, must involve 
us in the most perplexing confusions. By no one have these two 
things been more signally confounded than by Cousin, the learned 
and brilliant editor of the works of Des Cartes. Speaking of 
two little tracts by Des Cartes, he says: ‘“‘ We see in these more 
unequivocally the main object of Des Cartes, and the spirit of the 
revolution which has ereated modern philosophy, and placed in 
the understanding itself the principle of all certainty, the point of 
departure for all legitimate inquiry.” The great error in this pass- 
age is the making “the principle of all certainty, the point of 
departure for all legitimate inquiry.” This is the germinal vice 
ef the Cartesian philosophy. In the regressive analysis, by which 
we pass backwards to the basis of certainty, we arrive at conscious- 
ness as the ultimate arbiter, the last oracle. But, to make this the 
point of departure, as Des Cartes did, for inquiry into philosophy, 
is erroneous, and was the great blunder in the Cartesian method. 
From facts of ‘consciousness, ‘seeds of truth in the mind,” as he 
called them, Des Cartes even essayed to project the system of the 
physical universe, and thereby make the physical sciences mere 
educts of the understanding. He restored the ancient method of 
reasoning @ priori, from causes to effects. Facts of observation 
must be the-starting-point in all philosophy, whether mental or 
physical. Des Cartes reversed the scholastic proposition, and 
made it read, Wihzl est in sensu, guod non fudt prius in intel- 
lectu. 

The philosophy of Des Cartes had produced upon the thinking 
of the succeeding age an impression adverse to the whole Baco- 
nian method. It had given an extreme subjective turn to thought. 
This subjective character would. be the point of attack by any one 
taking the Baconian view of philosophising. Therefore it was that 
Locke, in the very beginning of his Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, enters upon the question of the origin of our ideas or know- 
ledge. This question involves the problem of the objectivity and 
subjectivity of knowledge. We think, therefore, that the criticism 
of Cousin and others, that Locke’s method is entirely wrong, be- 
cause of his entering upon this question before determining what 
are'the actual products of thought in the maturely developed con- 
sciousness, is entirely futile. The origin of our knowledge was the 
problem lying at the threshold of the issue between the objective 
method of Bacon and the subjective method of Des Cartes. If all 
science could be excogitated a priord, out of human reason, with 
some little resort to external observation, as Des Cartas main- 
tained, then the Baconian method, which placed the possibility of 
science exclusively in the observation of the invariable coéxistence, 
and the invariable antecedence and sequence of the phenomena of 
nature, was a grovelling puerility. How, theretore, could this 
antagonism between the subjective and the objective methods be 
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determined, but by considering how far thought is objective, and 
how far subjective? It is in fact a discussion of method in its 
ultimate analysis. The discussion of the origin of knowledge was 
demanded by the polemical conditions of thought at that day. 
Progress was impossible until the problem was laid open. And 
however weak Locke’s discussion of the doctrine of innate ideas 
may be, when viewed under the higher light of the present times, 
it did great good in its’day. It gave insight into the problem of 
subjectivity, in a form that would be appreciated by the largest 
number of minds, and make them ignore the subjective method. 
It matters not, therefore, so far as the fortunes of philosophy are 
concerned, whether Des Cartes or any other philosopher ever held 
the doctrine of innate ideas in the form in which Locke exhibits 
it. He chose to exhibit the error of subjectivity in such a form as 
that in which—according to his judgment, and in this we believe 
he was right—it presented itself to most thinkers of those times. 
Indeed, after the most careful consideration of the subject in all its 
bearings, we cannot but believe that Des Cartes assumed, at least 
in his philosophy, a doctrine of innate ideas almost precisely such 
as Locke presents it. It is true, that when Gassendi charged upon 
him the doctrine, much as Locke afterwards exhibited it, he swal- 
lowed half that he had written, and said he only meant by innate 
ideas, innate faculties. This, however, avails, we confess, nothing 
with us; for, in those parts of his method, where he maintains 
that from a few @ preore principles assumed as facts of conscious- 
ness, he could evolve by logical deduction what was the mode in 
which suns, planets, water, light, minerals, plants, animals—the 
last, however, he admits, require ample experiments—must have 
been, or at least may have been successively constituted, he cer- 
tainly assumes a psychological basis of thought substantially the 
same with Locke’s doctrine of innate ideas. ‘The order (says Des 
Cartes) I pursued, was this: First, [ endeavoured to discover, in 
general, the principles or first causes of everything which is or can 
be in the world, without considering anything for this purpose, 
except God alone, who has created it, nor deducing these principles 
Srom aught else than from certain seeds of truth which exist natur- 
ally im our souls. After that, | examined what would be the first — 
and most ordinary effects which might be deduced from these 
causes ; and it seems to me that I could hence discover heavens, 
stars, and earth, and even upon that earth, water, air, fire, miner- 
als, and some other things which are the most easy to be known.” 
This is but the general doctrine of method expounded in the writ- 
ings of Des Cartes. The “seeds of truth,” existing naturally in 
the soul, are spoken of by Leibnitz and by Cudworth, both of © 
whom are Idealists, the first much the same as Des Cartes, the 

latter a little more Platonic; but both maintaining, or at least. 
assuming, a doctrine in its logical import much like the doctrine 
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of innate ideas presented by Locke, which, however, be it remem- 
bered, Locke ascribes to no one in particular. 

We, therefore, dissent from those who think Locke’s discussion 
of innate ideas of little importance in the progress of philosophy ; 
but, with the qualifications which we have stated, we are ready to 
admit that Locke’s philosophy is weak on its negative: side; its 
hostile discussion of the a priori element of human thought. But 
on its positive side, its account of the origin of our ideas or know- 
ledge, it is all that could have been expected in his time. 

From the fact, that Locke opposed with so much earnestness 
the doctrine of innate ideas, he has been represented, by many, as 
a pure Sensationalist, one who believes that all our knowledge is 
derived from or through the senses. A more erroneous interpret- 
ation of an author was never recorded in the pages of criticism. 
The blunder is a marvel of misapprehension. However far Locke’s 
account of the origin of our ideas may fall short of the whole 
truth, as we readily admit it does, it certainly, in the most explicit 
mafiner, maintains that our ideas are derived from two sources, 
sensation or sensitive perception, and reflection or self-conscious- 
ness. ‘‘ External objects (says Locke) furnish the mind with the 
ideas of sensible qualities; and the mind furnishes the under- 
standing with the ideas of its own operations. The understanding 
seems to me not to have the least glimmering of any ideas which 
it doth not receive from one of these two sources.” How criticism 
has brought itself to interpret this and numberless other passages, 
in which Locke distinctly and carefully affirms that there are two 
different sources of our ideas, sensation and reflection, so as to 
make Locke resolve them into one, is strange enough, and but 
evinces the perversity of human judgment. And Cousin, with all 
the light to the contrary, which Dugald Stewart, in his Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, had shed upon the question, pronounces Locke 
a Sensationalist. Enslaved by the spirit of a system which re- 
quired him to find in Locke’ the root of the Sensationalism of the 
eighteenth century, he says: “ Locke is the father of the whole 
Sensualistic school of the eighteenth century. He is incontestably, 
in time as well as genius, tie first metaphysician of this school.” 
The vile Sensualism or Sensationalism of Condillac and Cabanis 
is thus made a justifiable extension of Locke’s philosophy—truit 
springing legitimately from the germ which Locke planted in the 
fields of thought. And prone, with a pre-disposition, increased by 
the heat of progress, to exaggerate every indication of Sensation- 
alism in the writings of Locke, he maintains that Locke makes an 
interval bétween the time of acquiring the ideas of sensation and 
those of reflection; and thus opens the way for the theory of 
“transformed sensations ”—of sensation as the sole principle of all 
the operations of the soul. This is a shallow criticism. The pur- 
pose of Locke was to rescue philosophy from subjectivity, and turn 
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observation upon the objective. Whether by enate edeas Des 
Cartes meant something coéval in its existence with the mind to 
which it belongs, and illuminating the understanding before the ex- 
ternal senses begin to operate, or not, as Locke supposed, certainly 
the great tendency of his philosophy was to commute the subjective 
with the objective—to lead to a high @ priore philosophy and 
science—to turn back the Baconian movement by reversing its 
method. The task, therefore, of Locke’s philosophy was to restore 
the Baconian method by developing its psychological basis. There- 
fore, repudiating all knowledges prior to experience beginning in 
the senses, Locke says: “If it be demanded when a man begins to 
have any ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has any 
sensation. I conceive that ideas in the understanding are coéval 
with sensation.” Locke then enounces two sources of ideas, in the 
passage which we have already quoted; and, in accordance with 
the principle that sensation is prior to all ideas in the understand- 
ing, he treats of the ideas of sensation first, and of reflectton second ; 
being induced to do this by the great purpose of his philosophy— 
to throw observation upon external nature. But that Locke meant 
to assert that there is an interval of time between our knowledge of 
matter and of mind, cannot be maintained; and least of all, that 
the knowledge of matter has the priority. It really mortifies us 
that these stale criticisms, which make Locke a mere Sensationalist, 
should be written anew in the history of philosophy by a country- 
man of Locke’s at this late day. Mr. Morell has, as it were, per- 
mitted Cousin to hold his hand while he writes the history of phi- 
losophy. He has, therefore, divided all philosophers into two 
classes, Sensationalists and Idealists. This division is based upon 
the supposition, that Eclecticism is the true account of the develop- 
ment of philosophy. This view of the development of philosophy, 
taught him by Cousin,’‘led him to follow that philosopher in his 
strictures upon Locke, and class him amongst Sensationalists. 
Eclecticism assumes that no one man, from the very necessary 
order of philosophical development, can lay open the foundations 
of philosophy broad enough to bear the superstructure—can lay 
open sufficiently sensation and self-consciousness as sources of 
knowledge. It postulates, that every philosopher and his age has 
developed either the one or the other of these sources of know- 
ledge, but never both. And that, im the order of things, a great 
mind, endowed with a universal genius of criticism, and possessed 
of all learning in philosophy, must discover a higher method than 
had thus far been pursued—the method of Eclecticism, a method 
assumed to be_as far above induction and reflective analysis, as the 
eclectic philosopher is above those one-idea philosophers who, 
given up to either Sensationalism or Idealism, are his necessary 
forerunners in the development of philosophy. But this boasted — 
Kclecticism, when searched to the bottom, is discovered to be a 
mere scheme of compilation, a universal plagiarism. 
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As we can know things only in so far as we have a faculty of 
knowing in general, it is necessary, in order to a true theory of 
knowledge, that we determine the scope of this faculty. This 
Locke endeavoured todo. He maintained that all our knowledge 
is obtained through observation. He further maintained that the 
faculties of observation are two: 1. Sense, or external perception ; 
2. Self-consciousness, or internal perception. The fundamental 
problem, therefore, of Locke’s philosophy, was to determine the 
conditions of our faculties of knowing. But Locke did not see 
this problem very definitely, if at all. 

All knowledge is divisible into two great branches: 1. The 
olyects of knowledge; 2. The mode of knowing. The objects of 
knowledge Locke properly divided into two great classes, external 
and internal, corresponding to his two faculties of sense and reflec- 
tion, or self-consciousness. The mode ot knowing is also divisible 
into two parts: 1. The possibility of knowing from the nature of 
thought; 2. The possibility of knowing from the nature of exis- 
tenee. ‘This last discrimination Locke had no notion of. The pro- 
blem of the conditions of knowledge, therefore, never presented 
itself distinctly to Locke. It is true, that occasionally he is con- 
strained by the exigencies of thought to utter truths which properly 
fall under the problem of the conditions of thought. He says, for 
instance : *“ He would be thought void of common sense who, asked 
on the one hand or on the other, were to give a reason why it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be.” Here is a dis- 
tinct recognition of the principle of contradiction, which, of course, 
has its origin and guarantee in the intellect or common sense. 
Locke, too, believed in necessary and universal truths, as distin- 
guished from contingent; which, of course, can only find their 
guarantee in the intellect, being in no way derivable from or 
through sensitive cognition. And in his criterion of certainty he 
was extremely subjective, maintaining that the subjective in know- 
ledge is much more certain than the objective; thereby errone- 
aly ignoring the simultaneity of the subjective and objective in 
the fundamental antithesis of consciousness, and the consequent 
equal certainty of each. “ Our existence (says Locke) is known to 
us by a certainty yet higher than our senses can give us of the ex- 
istence of things, and that is internal perception, or self-conscious- 
ness, or intuition, from whence may be drawn, by a train of ideas, 
the surest and most incontestible proof of the existence of God.” 
This, surely, is not the doctrine of a mere Sensationalist. If Locke 
had been called by the polemical necessities of his times to con- 
sider the conditions of thought as a special problem, he would 
doubtless have evolved other principles similar to those we have 
just mentioned ; and, while he would have denied that they are 
innate, as articulate propositions, he would have admitted that 
they are silent in laws necessitating thought to its judgments. For 
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it should be observed that Locke’s essay was not the mere theory 
of a recluse student, but had a polemical birth in the midst of an 
age in which the discussion of great fundamental doctrines were 
stirring, in an extraordinary degree, the practical activities of life. 
Locke was a mighty champion in the universal strife; and his 
essay was written to counteract the subjective tendency of the 
Cartesian philosophy. Hence the great stress laid on sensation as 
a source of knowledge or ideas, to the comparative neglect of the 
other source, termed by him refleetion. But itis only a compara- 
tive neglect; for, in the first place, he purges, as we have seen, the 
source of reflection from the doctrine of innate ideas, which, in a 
logical point of view, are substantially the idols of Bacon. Then, 
after carefully affirming the existence of two sources of ideas, he 
proceeds, in accordance with the demands of philosophy in that age, 
to develope the source of sensation. Locke’s philosophy is, there- 
fore, not a one-sided philosophy. Like Bacon, Locke was a labourer 
in the great field of practical activity. Not only was he a physi- 
cian skilled in the practice, and well read in the theory of medi- 
cine, but he was a powerful writer on government and legislation, 
and not only these, but a polemic, strong in theological discussion. 
To estimate, therefore, the mental theory of Locke’s essay, it is ne- 
cessary to view it through the medium of the times, and of the part 
he took in the strifes of thought. But what is chiefly to be praised 
in Locke’s writings, is the love of truth which everywhere prevails. 
“Whatever I write (says he), as soon as I shall discover it not to be 
truth, my hand shall be forwardest to throw it into the fire.” 
Locke had enounced the doctrine that all our knowledge is 
founded on expertence, meaning by experience the whole sphere 
of conscious mental activity, thereby embracing in it reflection as 
well as sensation. Hume, seizing upon this doctrine, and narrow- 
ing experience to sensation, resolved all our universal necessary 
judgments into mere factitious habits of mind, and subverted the 
foundations of theoretical truth, and laid the basis of a’scheme of 
absolute skepticism. For, if our fundamental primary judgments are 
not necessary, but are mere habits of mind formed from the observ- 
ation of the contingent, coéxistent, and antecedent, and conse- 
quent phenomena of external nature, then is human opinion but 
waves of thought moved by the aceidents of the shifting winds of 
ever-changing phenomena ; and what seems true this moment may 
seem false the next. This chaos of thought was brought into order 
and certainty by Reid. He it was who evolved out of the con- 
tents of human consciousness those fundamental, necessary, primary 
beliefs, which constitute both the basis and the criterion of human 
knowledge. In Locke’s time, the vice of philosophy was too great 
subjectivity. In Reid’s time, it was a total abnegation of all 
certain knowledge, but especially of those fundamental judgments 
whith alone fix certainty in thought—a vice which sprung out of 
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the extravagant objectivity to which Locke’s philosophy had been 
carried by Hume, confining all thought to the elements furnished 
by sensation. If Hobbes and Gassendi had obtained in Britain as 
great ascendency in Locke’s time as Hume did in Reid’s, Locke 
would perhaps have dwelt as much more on reflection as he did on 
sensation, and the philosophy of Reid would have been anticipated. 
But, in the conditions of the development of human thought, it 
was perhaps necessary that the development by Locke should 
take place, so that its apparent one-sidedness should appear in 
Hume, and thus a necessity be produced for a reéxamination of 
buman thought to its ultimate basis in the primary facts of con- 
sciousness. Reid, therefore, in fact, took up philosophy where 
Locke left it, and continued the Baconian movement, witha fuller 
development of the subjective than there was in Locke, but still 
guided by the fundamental doctrine of Bacon, that truth consists 
in the correspondence or agreement between thought and its 
object ; and that, in order to secure the truth, observation of phe- 
nomena is the indispensable condition. The movement was still 
towards a fuller outward observation. of external nature. And the 
Baconian method received a fuller theoretical development in the 
psychological doctrine of Reid, that we perceive external objects 
themselves, as conciousness testifies, and not merely representations 
of them, as all previous philosophers had taught. And by his 
doctrine of the simultaneity and consequent equal certainty of the 
knowledge of the objective and the subjective, Reid overthrew the 
doctrine of Des Cartes, that our knowledge of external things 
must be referred by a secondary act of thought to consciousness 
for verification. And in this doctrine of Reid, for the first time in 
philosophy, the subjective and the objective obtained their equili- 
brium. In his philosophy neither prepdnderates over the other. 
While, therefore, in the philosophy of. Reid, the subjective is 
prevented from being commuted with the objective, the certainty 
of the objective is equalized with the subjective. 

But it eame to pass, that the doctrines of Reid were misrepre- 
sented and perverted by Brown, and the Sensationalism.of Destutt 
Tracy of France; and kindred doctrines of Hume, diluted with 
rhetoric, were proclaimed by him in their stead. Brown made 
consciousness convertible with feeling; and the thought, that the 
whole is greater than tts part, is considered by him as a feeling. 
Thus the most extravagant Sensationalism again prevailed in 
Britain. And though the proud boast of Bacon—that, so potent 
was his induction as a method of investigation, that it would put 
common minds on a level with the most powerful—has not been 
realized, yet it has brought.into the fields of physical science the 
merest empirics in company with true scientists. Thus the down- 
ward tendency of physical inquiry needs to be counteracted by a 
discipline of higher studies. Human reason needs to be rescued 
from the dirt of a gross Sensationalism. 
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While this downward tendency of the objective method of 
Bacon has been realized in Britain, the subjective method of Des 
Cartes has been realizing its results on the continent of Europe. 
In the philosophy of Spinosa, it tended to Pantheism. In that of 
Leibnitz, from its opposite pole, it made man a mere machine, and 
the physical world his counterpart, moving in harmony, not by 
interdependent cog-wheels, but by an unseen spiritual agency ; 
which doctrine, when sifted to the kernel, is also of Pantheistic 
tendency. But under the influence of the Cartesian method, 
enlarged in its scope to suit the necessities of its condition, human 
reason, at last, in the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel, consum- 
mated the grand apotheosis of error, by throwing aside the many 
idols of the ancient philosophy pointed out by Bacon, and substi- 
tuting for them one supreme idol, impiously called the Absolute or 
Infinite. 

But the greatest degradation of philosophy remains to be told. 
The prejudice against the Aristotelian logic, which begun in Ba- 
con, was augmented by Locke; so that logic was almost ignored in 
Britain. The marvels accomplished in physics, by codperation, 
through the method of induction, gave importance to men whose 
moderate abilities would ever exclude them from the higher study 
of our intellectual nature; while the patient attention to details, 
which physical inquiries demand, caused an almost exclusive cul- 
tivation of the powers of observation, to the neglect of the higher 
faculties of the mind. Logic, therefore, as well as metaphysics, 
sunk to the lowest level, in the almost exclusive cultivation of 
physics. 

In this state of philosophy, Archbishop Whately revived logic, 
in a work not displaying much ability, but, at all events, attracting 
the attention of thinkers. The work did not, however, place logic 
on that elevation which the indications of its history in the medi- 
eval and the succeeding ages would have pointed out to any one 
well read in its literature. Nevertheless, it was an omen of the 
beginning of the cultivation of the higher faculties of the mind in 
an age of intellectual decadence. But, as low as the level of 
Whately’s logic was, it was too high for the empiric spirit of a 


Sensational philosophy. Mr. John 8. Mill, in his Logic, Ratiocinat- 


ive and Inductive, dragged down logic into the very mire of 
empiricism. Taking Brown, who, we have seen, makes conscious- 
ness convertible with feeling, as his guide in the philosophy of the 
mind, he constructed a system of logic in which the higher facul- 
ties of the mind are ignored. While Whately, with some show of 
reason, resolved induction into deduction or syllogism proper, Mill 
most preposterously resolved all deduction into induction; and 
thereby consummated the degradation of logic. Mr. Mill repudi- 
ates entirely all necessary truths ; consequently ignores the formal 
laws of thought, of which pure logic is the science, and reduces 
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all thought to the uncertainty of the empirical conditions of observ- 
ation. He ignores all distinction between the apodictic and the 
hypothetical exercise of the understanding. He seems never to 
consider, that the determinations of the understanding are often 
effected solely by the relation in which intelligence stands to itself 
in thought. He maintains that deduction is but an extension of 
induction, and from the beginning to the end of his exposition 
confounds inference with deduction. The intrusion of matter 
between the premises and the conclusion of a syllogism, which is 
the cardinal error to be guarded against in logic, is the very thing 
which Mr. Mill strives to effect as the great end and consumma- 
tion of correct reasoning. The syllogism is founded upon matter 
which it passively receives. It does not even develope potential 
knowledge into actual, but merely evolves implicit knowledge into 
explicit. The conclusion is already known before the syllogism is 
formed. Jativcination is determined by the relations into which 
intelligence puts itself to itself in regard to some object-matter. 
Such being the nature of ratiocination, its very form in the syllogism 
excludes everything intrusive between the premises and the conclu- 
sion. In aword, Mr. Mill does not discriminate pure logic, wherein 
the mental determinations are effected by the formal laws of 
thought, from concrete or modified logic, wherein the mental deter- 
minations are effected under the laws of thought, modified by the 
empirical circumstances under which we exert our faculties. But 
even in concrete or modified logic, thonght is not considered as 
applied to any particular matter, but the necessary are considered in 
conjunction with the contingent conditions under which thought 
is actually exerted. Mr. Mill does not even discriminate pure 
from applied logic, formal from material illation, but confounds 
even these. 

It may be said, in answer to these strictures, that Mr. Mill 
defines in the beginning of his treatise what scope he intends to 
give it, and that the objection we make jis one merely of the mean- 
ing of words. This mode of answering our objection, while it has 
the air of looking at the subject from a more comprehensive point 
of view, is a sheer evasion. Mr. Mill has not the right to confuse 
the boundaries of a science. Logic is found by reflective analysis 
as well as by the indications of its history to be confined to the 
formal laws of thought as its adequate object-matter; else 
all the material sciences must be intruded into it. Mr. Mill, 
therefore, by taking into logic so much foreign matter, is like 
a geographer who should take into the map of America, the 
continent of Europe. But Mr. Mill’s is not merely an error of 
boundary : it is a blunder in all the fundamental doctrines of logic, 
leading him to repeat, with emphasis, the stale misapprehension, 
that Bacon’s method is one-sided, excluding deduction altogether 
as a process of investigation. Playfair, in his celebrated Disser- 
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tation on the Progress of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
pronounced the same judgment, and disparaged Bacon’s method 
as Mr. Mill does, by saying that it ignored the process which in 
the advanced stage of the sciences becomes the most important 
and effective. Whereas, what Mr. Mill and his forerunners in the 
error call deduction, is not deduction, a demonstrative process, at 
all, but is what Bacon means by the descending scale of induction, 
being in fact a hypothetical and not an apodictic process, and is 
sometimes, as we have already shown, called the synthetical pro- 
cess of induction. The blunder of Mr. Mill is thus a double one; 
first, in supposing the process to be deduction when it is not; 
secondly, in supposing that Bacon excluded it from his method. 
The truth is, Bacon strode with such colossal steps along the paths 
of philosophy, that but few have been able to step in his exact 
footprints, and of these few Mr. Mill is not one, as his numerous 
misapprehensions of Bacon’s method show. 

But the most mischievous error which derationalizes Mr. Mill’s 
logic, is the notion, that “ Deduction is the great scientific work of 
the present and future ages ;” and that “a revolution is peaceably 
and progressively effecting itself in philosophy, the reverse of that 
to which Bacon has attached his name.” ‘This doctrine, assuming 
as it does, that the highest generalities have been reached, evinces 
a narrowness of comprehension, which of itself would put Mr. 
Mill below any very high elevation as a thinker; but when it is 
also a broad contradiction of the fundamental doctrine of his sys- 
tem of logic, which resolves deduction into induction, Mr. Mill 
stands revealed as a thinker who does not understand himself, 
but crosses his own path in his exposition of doctrines, and the 
best refutation is to leave him in the entanglement of his own 
contradictions. 

Induction has been also signally corrupted by Dr. Whewell, in 
his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. The inductive process, 
according to Dr. Whewell, consists in selecting conceptions which 
exist in the mind anterior to all experience, and by these binding 
together the objects of observation, in conformity with certain 
relations subsisting between the percepts derived from the objects, 
and the conceptions or ideas of colligation. The operation pro- - 
ceeds by trying, first, one conception, or idea of colligation, and 
then another, until the right one is found. Now, if the process of 
induction were that of binding phenomena together by certain 
innate ideas or conceptions, as Whewell contends, it would be just 
as easy to find the proper idea of colligation on seeing a few phe- 
nomena, as on seeing many. Because it seems sufficiently mani- 
fest, that a number of instances outside of the mind could in no 
way enable us any, more readily to find the idea of colligation 
amidst the multitude of such, which, ex hypothesi, exist in the 
mind, to bind together the given instances, than the given instances 
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themselves would. For, in the given instances themselves, the 
fitness of the idea of colligation must appear; and yet, the induc- 
tive inference or idea of colligation is only suggested by many 
instances. In this truth alone, is found a sufficient refutation of 
Whewell’s theory of the idea of colligation. 

The tendency of this doctrine of Dr. Whewell’s, is to set up in 
the mind a physical standard of things, and thus commute the sub- 
jective with the objective. The doctrine springs out of amisunder- 
standing of the manner in which the mind comes by concepts, or, 
as Dr. Whewell improperly calls them, conceptions. The mind 
cannot embrace many objects at once ; it must single out one, and, 
when this is done, all others are excluded. The product of the 
mind, when attention is thus given to one object only, is a percept. 
But the mind strives to comprehend many objects also. It, there- 
fore, by comparing objects, discovers similarities between them, 
and it dwells upon the characters which constitute their similarity to 
the exclusion of the characters which constitute their dissimilarity, 
and identifies the similarities, and expresses the identification by a 
general term. The product of the mind, in such identification of 
similarities, is a concept. Now, Dr. Whewell’s ideas of colligation 
are only these concepts empirically formed from observation ; and 
the colligation of which he speaks is done in the very act of con- 
ception—is, in fact, the concept itself. The concept thus formed 
may then be used in binding together similar objects or pheno- 
mena. His doctrine of ideas of colligation is, therefore, a gross 
absurdity, which vitiates his whole philosophy, and, together with 
other similar errors, degrades him to a low level as an expounder 
of logical philosophy. In truth, Dr. Whewell is as crude and con- 
fused a thinker as ever aspired with such laborious ambition to be 
a philosopher. 

The philosophy of the Absolute and Infinite, has, too, its own 
pretended method, called the ontological method. In this philo- 
sophy, logic, in any proper sense, is done away with. Assuming 
a faculty of intellectual intuition, by which the absolute and the 
infinite are immediately perceived, it repudiates altogether as be- 
neath the high purposes of philosophy, the grovelling method of 
induction. Its method of investigation, if it can be called so, is 
not a process of inference founded upon evidence, but is an imme- 
diate intuition, where reasoning becomes only tracing, intellectu- 
ally, the order of creation as it proceeded by evolution trom its 
primordial element of absolute being. This method claims to 
evolve all human knowledge, and all that is knowable, out of one 
fundamental entity, in which subject and object, God and man, 
Creator and creature, are identified. Its process of evolution is 
identical with the process of creation. As creation is the process of 
Almighty thought, resulting in all that exists, so human thought, in 
the ontological method, is the similar process of a finite mind, 
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resulting in the knowledge of all that exists—the same process of 
the finite mind being subordinated to result only in knowledge, 
while that of the infinite results in creation. 

Such is as articulate a statement as we are able to give of the 
method of a philosophy which commutes the nescience of man 
with the omniscience of God; and which, when sifted to the bot- 
tom, is found to be an antithesis of the broadest contradictions. 
True to the spirit of this philosophy, Schwegler has, in his history, 
altogether ignored logic, and does not even name it in his account 
of the philosophy of Aristotle. 

Such is the state of philosophy, resulting from both the Baco- 
nian and Cartesian movements. The great Scotch philosopher, 
Sir William Hamilton, who lately died, had begun a reclamation 
of philosophy, which will, in time, raise it to a higher elevation 
than it has yet attained. We hail the auspicious influence destined 
to be exerted by his labours. But this is not the occasion to con- 
sider his philosophy. 

We have said nothing of philosophy in America; because, as 
yet, the various European systems are struggling for a foothold 
here. We are somewhat in the condition of ancient Alexandria, 
where all doctrines of the world commingled; but we believe that 
America is destined to achieve great glory in the high argument 
of philosophy. 

We hope that this article will furnish a vantage ground, from 
which the reader can see that the progress of philosophy consists 
of a consecutive series of discussions, elicited more or less by the 
circumstances of successive epochs; and that no analysis of human 
thought can afford any clue to a necessary course of development 
of the doctrines, and consequently of the history of philosophy, as 
Idealism contends. 


KETTLEWELL’S 


Slee oh, Hone OGY OAT O.R, 


OR 
CHEMICAL SALTS, SALTS AND GUANO, PLASTER, &c. 


The successful results of the above chemical Compound, and its great superiority over 
every other manure, for the production of Corron and Cory, has been so clearly demon- 
strated heretofore, that it is deemed unnecessary to do more at present than to give a few 
facts as to its value as a fertilizer. 1st. With it poor lands can be made to yield equally 
with rich and virgin soil. 2d. It affords durable improvement to the soil; and last, but 
not least, it is cheaper and of more value than even Peruvian guano. 

The following letter from an eminent planter, aear Beaufort, S. C., will no doubt be 
read with interest by planters and farmers generally. 


Near Beavrort, October 20, 1854. 
John Kettlewell, Esq.: Dear Sir,—The season has come round once more for providing 
for another crop, and I therefore write to inform you what quantity of Renovator I would 
like to get for next season. I applied allot the 300 barrels of it on this plantation and the 
adjoining one belonging to the estate of E. N. Chisolm, and mostly to Long Stapled Cotton. 
Circumstances prevented me from making apy quantity of our plantation manures last 
year; therefore most of the cotton was manured with the Renovator—one barre! per acre 
as usual, and up to the late gale of the 8th September, the prospect was very promising 
indeed, and my crop was, I think, never more so; but the tide rose so high that all of my 
cotton fields were covered by it, cutting down my crop to about one-fourth part only of 
what I would have made otherwise. On the adjoining plantation, the lands being higher, 
only a small part was covered by the tide, so that the loss is much less, but still only about 
halra crop will be made. I can see very plainly, on that plantation, the effect of the Re- 
novator that was applied the year before the last, although the whole field has this year 
been manured with the Renovator, and that only ; thus convincing me tbat for cotton it 
has proved both a quick and also a durable manure. On my owncrop, one line across two 
fields that were heavily manured last year with unusually good compost manure, were this 
year planted in cotton again without any manure, while all the rest of the fields had one bar- 
rel per acre of the Renovator applied, and the result was that the lines leit unmanured were 
very perceptibly inferior to the rest of the fields, thus proving that itisa good manure for 
cotton. I made this experiment for the purpose of satisfying some frieuds who thought, as 
the land was very good, the good crop last year might be owing to the strength of the land, 
and not to the effect of the manure. I think, also, that J can distinctly pereeive a very im- 
roved growth of grass and weeds on lands manured last year with the Renovator and 
planted, but rested this year, thus showing thatit is good for the land as well as for the crops. 
Further observations of experiments with Guano tend to confirm me in my previous 
impression that guano causes growth of the cotton plant without anything like proportionate 
increase of fruit, while the Renovator gives increased growth with increased fruit, and I 
cannot think that adding Guano to the Renovator has any other effect than to increase the 
cost. I know that I differ from others who think much better of Guano than I de, but I am 
conscious of no prejudice, and speak only the trath in this matter. 


Yours truly, ROBERT CHISOLM. 
The Chemical Salts or Renovator......... Soudan DnLD $25 per ton. 
Guano and Salts—half and half........ ........ seen 40 “A 
One third Guano and two thirds Salts.... .......... 387 ee 
One fourth Guano and three fourths Salts ........... 85 “e 


CASH in Baltimore, the buyer paying all other expenses. 


All orders must come through my only and sole Agents, Messrs. RHETT & ROBSON, 
of Charleston, for the State of South Carolina, and Messrs. N. A. HARDEE & CO., of 
Savannah, for Georgia, and through either for auy other State. 


JOHN RETILEW BLL, 


as we anticipated, and in view of contingencies that may occur, } 
'we regard it proper to deal candidly and openly with its patrons. 


‘secured for its Editorial management the talent and services of, 
one of the ripest scholars of the present age (the Rev. Dr. Taorn- | 
WELL), who has spared no effort to procure the codperation of 
'many master minds, and the two numbers which have appeared | 
under his direction have been assigned a character second to no | 
other periodical now published. 


‘of the Press for the frequent and favourable Editorials they have | 
penned in behalf of the Sournern Quarrerty Review. 


| matter published in the Revmw, and we have laboured to make it | 


' fact), we have not realised over $600 upon the present volume, barely : 


unfortunately turn out that the friends of the enterprise have | 
determined not to sustain it, by continuing to withhold the sub- | 
| scription price, we will be forced to yield to the pressure, and 
abandon the work as soon as the volume is completed. 


i 


t 


be encouraged to go on; but when itis known that our recevpts 
authors, printers, and others engaged upon the work, $1,450, the 


continue the publication. 


A FINAL APPEAL. 


We have been placed under great obligations to our brethren | 


But, as the pecuniary condition of the work is by no means such 


We took possession of the title of the Review last winter, and | 


Our correspondents are paid $3.00 per page, for every page of | 


all that its friends would have it. ut (and we regret to state the | 


sufficient to pay for the paper upon which the Review és printed. 

We have distributed 1,300 copies of each number of the Rr | 
view to subscribers, which ought to have realised for us $6,500, : 
and thus place the work on a firm basis. | 


\ 
The present number is submitted as a specimen, and if it should 


Tf those who have received the Revinw the present year, could | 
be induced to forward us one-half the subscription price, we would | 


have amounted only to about $600, and that we have paid to | 


reader will easily discover that it is worse than folly for us to’ 


| 
THIS IS THE LAST APPEAL WE INTEND TO MAKE FOR THE Re- 
view. If its friends are determined that it shall die, we must | 


submit, and close its pages before we become seriously involved. 


E. H. ae & oO 
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